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TREASURY-POST OFFICE DEPARTMENTS 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 


Turspay, JANUARY 29, 1952. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
WITNESSES 


HON. JESSE M. DONALDSON, POSTMASTER GENERAL 

V. C. BURKE, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 

J.J. LAWLER, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

O. A. PEARSON, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

WALTER MYERS, ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL 

A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 
GENERAL 

C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 

A. C. HAHN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

We will consider this morning the budget request of the Post Office 
Department. 

We are glad to have with us the Postmaster General, and we will 
be very glad to hear from him at this time. 

You may proceed, Mr. Donaldson. 


Postmaster General Donaupson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 
GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I am pleased to have 
this opportunity to appear before your committee, Mr. Chairman, and 
to discuss with you the problems and accomplishments of the postal 
service and its fiscal needs for 1953. 


ESTIMATING POLICY 


In preparing these estimates, we have assumed only moderate 
increases in mail volume for 1952 and 1953. The estimates do not 
provide for a corresponding increase in manpower. We have assumed 
that national employment, production, and national income will 
continue at a high level. The prices of supplies and equipment have 
been calculated at the July 1951 rate. Cities are continuing to grow 
in practically all sections of the country, and in these localities ex- 
tensions and improvements of service will be required. 

We are extending services only where they are absolutely essential 
and where we believe it is economical to do so. The expenditures for 
1952 and 1953 will be considerably higher than those of 1951 due to 
salary increases provided in Publie Laws 201 and 204 and the cost for 


additional leave as authorized by Public Law 233. 


(1) 
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In addition to this, the cost of transporting the mails has been 
increased considerably inasmuch as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has set the final rates for transportation of mails retroactive to 
January 1, 1951. The new transportation rates are about 91 percent 
higher than the rates which were in effect prior to February 19, 1947. 

The estimates are based on the premise of providing the best 
possible service at a minimum of cost, and I shall continue the policy of 
exercising prudent care in making expenditures and at the same time 
give the public the service to which it is entitled. 

The service ts necessary to national defense. 

The postal service is of the utmost importance to national defense, 
and [ feel that it must be maintained in the support of the defense 
effort. In addition to ably serving the Armed Forces wherever they 
may be located, we must give efficient service in the handling of com- 
munications of the Government defense agencies and industry which 
is producing equipment and arms in strengthening the national 
defense. 

We are now handling a great volume of mail for the military forces 
in the continental United States, its possessions, and in Korea, Japan, 
and Europe. 

As you gentlemen know, postal communications between the mili- 
tarv personnel and their families are important from the morale stand- 
point, and postal communications between Government agencies and 
industry are equally important. 

I feel strongly that in the time of national emergency the postal 
service should be considered as a critical and essential service. 


INCREASED USE OF THE POSTAL SERVICE 


Technical improvements in the field of communication, such as 
radio, television, telegraph and telephone, have been outstanding in 
recent vears. Nevertheless, the services of the Post Office Depart- 
ment are constantly sought and used at an increased rate by the 
American people. This is evidence of the increasing importance it 
has to the cultural, economic, commercial, social, and defensive as- 
pects of our national life. 

In 1951 there were 303.12 pieces of mail per capita as compared 
with 297.65 pieces in 1950, and 219.72 pieces in 1941. This is an 
increase of 38 percent in the per capita use of the mail during the 
last decade. 

Postal revenues per capita were $11.56 in 1951, as compared with 
$11.08 in 1950, and $6.11 in 1941, an increase of 88 percent in the 
past LO vears. 

We are anticipating a $13.68 per capita revenue figure in 1953. 
There is no question but that the increased use of the postal service 
is due in part to the bargain rates at which it is rendered. 


REVENUES 


The unaudited revenues for 1951 were $1,777,283,000, or nearly 6 
percent higher than those of 1950. Those revenues are the highest 
in postal history. The revenues for 1952 are estimated at $1,965,- 
935,000, of which $68,500,000 will be derived from increased parcel- 
post rates effective October 1, 1951, and about $41,194,000 from in- 
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3 
creases in postal rates as provided by Public Law 233, effective be- 
ginning January 1, 1952. This is an increase of 10.6 percent, of which 
6.2 percent is due to increased rates. 

The revenues for 1953 are estimated at $2,152,778,000, which is an 
increase of 9.5 percent over the estimated revenues for 1952. Of this 
total, it is estimated that $95,700,000 will be obtained from increased 
parcel-post rates; that $123,855,000 will be obtained from increased 
postal rates under Public Law 233, and that $8,086,000 additional 
revenue can be obtained by administrative action. 


OBLIGATIONS 


The obligations for 1951 amount to $2,457,927,570, which includes 
$129,600,000 in railway mail pay for four prior fiscal years, leaving net 
obligations of $2,328,327,570 chargeable to fiscal year 1951. 

The latter obligation includes $131,871,000 for increased mail pay 
chargeable to 1951 over and above the old 1928 rates, in accordance 
with the Interstate Commerce Commission’s decisions of December 4, 
1947, December 4, 1950, and November 13, 1951. 

The obligations for 1952 will be $2,733,943,261, or about $406 
million more than the obligations chargeable to fiscal vear 1951, an 
increase of 17.4 percent. 

Of this increase, $261 million is required to meet salary increases 
and the cost of additional leave for a period of 6 months. Also 
included in this inerease is $70,500,000 required to place the new 
railway transportation rates on an annual basis and $74,500,000 for 
increased cost of supplies, equipment, and contractual services of all 
kinds, the assumption of the General Accounting Office function on an 
annual basis, and increased mail volume. 

The obligations for 1953 are estimated at $2,822,100,000, an increase 
of $88,157,000 over the estimated obligations for 1952. This is an 
increase of 3.2 percent. Of these obligations, nearly $300 million is 
required for salary increases and the cost of additional leave, and 
$136,400,000 is required for rail payments over and above the rates 
which were in effect prior to January 1, 1951. 

Nearly $25 million of the $88,157,000 increase in obligations is 
required to place the leave costs on an annual basis. This leaves 
about $63,157,000 of the increase to provide for the handling of 
increased mail volume, or about 2.3 percent increase in obligations to 
handle a 3-percent increase in mail volume. 


DEFICIT 


The unaudited postal deficit amounts to $680,644,570 for fiscal 
year 1951. Of this amount, $129,600,000 is applicable to fiscal vears 
1947 to 1959, leaving a deficit of $551,044,570 chargeable to 1951 as 
compared with a deficit of $590,183,842 chargeable to 1950. 

This figure for 1950 includes $42,750,000 resulting from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s decision of December 4, 1950, charge- 
able to fiscal vear 1950. 

The deficit for 1952 will amount to $768,008,261. The expenses 
for 1952 will be increased $393,112,000 for salaries, increased leave, 
and additional mail pay, which will be offset to the extent of about 
$109,694,000 increases in parcel post and other revenues, a net in- 
crease of $283,418,000. 
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The total additional costs for increased salaries, annual leave on a 
full-year base, and the i _ reased mail pay will be $422,319,000 in 1953, 
as compared with $393,112,000 for 1952. The additional revenue 
under the rate bill a Sate rstate Commerce Commission parcel-post 
order will be approximately $227,641,000 in 1953 as ran gee with 
$109,694,000 in 1952. The deficit for 1953 is estimated at $669,322 ,000. 

I have prepared for your information the following brief A br ment 
which shows the revenues and expenses at the old basic rates and the 
effect revenue and other legislative and administrative actions will 
have on revenues, obligations, and the deficit for fiscal years 1951, 
1952, and 1953. 


ANALYSIS OF REVENUE, OBLIGATIONS, AND DEFICIT, 1951-53 


I call your attention, Mr. Chairman, to the table, which I will not 
read, but which I would like to have in the record. 

Mr. Gary. It may appear in the record at this point 

(The table referred to is as follows: 


r 


Analysis of revenue, obligations, and deficit, fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 (as of 


Dec. 15, 1951 


1951 ; . 
r 959 » Y te O52 2 Y to 
unaudited 1952 (estimate 1953 (estimate 
Revenu 
Old rates $1, 777, 283, 000 | $1,856, 241, 000 $1, 925, 137, 000 
Increase, parcel post, Interstate Commerce Con 
mission 68, 500, 000 95, 700, 000 
Increase, Public Law 233 41,194, 000 123, 855, 000 
‘Administrative action 8, O86, OOO 
lotal revenue 1. 777. 283. 000 1, 965, 935, 000 2, 152, 778, 000 
Net 1 1 obl : 
Old rates 2, 266, 749, 570 2, 340, 831, 261 2 399, 781, 000 
Pay and leave increase, P = Laws 201, 204, 233 260, 996, 000 285, 919, 000 
Railway mail | y, prior 3 yt , Interstate Commerce 
Commission case 129. 600, 000 
Railway mail | Inte ite Con { 
Cast 61, 578, 000 132, 116, 000 136, 400, 000 
Total net postal obligation 2 457.9 570 9 733. 943. 261 2 829 100, 000 
Postal deficit 
Old rate 189, 466, 571 184, 590, 261 174, 644, 000 
Railway il pay, prior ye Inte e Com! 
I mn 100. ¢ vaya) at 
Incre d rates applicable to current yeut 61, S78, OOF 285, 418, 000 194, 678, OOO 
] post loficit 680, 644. 570 TOS, OOS, 261 669, 522, 000 
] } x ( 1) ‘ ! I Con ce 
as I 1) { Docks ‘ ypl i t ) 1Q50 f il 
. , 
” 2? This item is the portion of the Interstate Commerce Commission order of De 4, 1950, whicl ppli 
to pri vears 3 lows: 1947, $11,500,000; 1948, $34,950,000; 1949, $40,400,000, and 1950, $4 





Postmaster General Donaupson. Referring to the table, Mr. Chair- 
man, | would like to eall your attention to the fact that in 1953, 
through legislation and action taken by regulatory bodies, we will 
have to spend about $422 million more, and through legislative action 
and the parcel-post rate case we will obtain about $227 million in 
increased revenue. 

That means that, through legislation and actions taken by regula- 
torv bodies last year, our revenues will be increased by a little bit 
more than $200,000,000, while the cost will be increased by a little 
more than $400,000,000. 
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So, through all of these actions, we wind up with an additional cost 
over and above the increased revenue, of about $200,000,000. 


CAUSE OF INCREASES IN THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


[am concerned with the large postal deficit, inasmuch as it must be 
paid out of the general taxation. It has a direct bearing on our eco- 
nomic life and is of great importance when we are faced with the prob- 
lem of financing a vital defense program. 

But what is the cause of the mounting postal deficit, the increase in 
gap between revenues and expenses? 

Since 1945 the fixed operating costs increased at a rate of nearly a 
billion and a half dollars on an annual basis. 

Additions to revenue by increases in postage rates and fees have been 
increased at the rate of $390 million per annum. This ts a difference 
of over a billion dollars of expenses in excess of additional revenues 
annually. 

The details of these increases in revenue and expenses are contained 
in our table here, which I would like to submit for the record. 

Mr. Gary. It will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to is as follows:) 


Annual rate increases in revenue and cost affecting the Post Office Department budget 
since July 1, 1945 (computed as of Dec, 27, 1951) 


Public 


Item Law No Effective date Amount 


Annual increases in cost 








Postal (field) salary bill 134 | July 1,1945 $178. 767. 000 
Additional grades (effective subsequent years) 134 60. 700, 000 
Departmental salary bill 106 | July 1,1945 786, 000 
Postal (field) salary bill 381 | Jan. 1. 1946 190. 631. 000 
Departmental salary bill 390 | July 1, 1946 684. 000 
Rural equipment maintenance 467 | Apr. 1,1948 1 100 000 
Railway mail service (travel allowance 687 | June 19. 1948 2 700 000 
Postal (departmental and field) salary bill 900 ) July 1, 1948 215. 960, 000 
Rural equipment maintenance 81 Nov. 1, 1949 1 600 000 
Postal (field) salary bill { a do 112, 489, 000 
Departmental salary bill 429 | Nov. 1, 1949 278, 600 
Night differential on salary increases, 1945-50 15. 171. 000 
Additional overtime on salary increases, 1945-50 10. 900. 000 
Military detail (subsistence ' 552 > June 15.1950 50. 000 
Transfer of Federal buildings to General Services Administration 
Reorganization Plan No, 18) July 1.1950 14. 500. 000 
Financial Control Act of 1950 712} Nov. 15, 1950 > 00. 000 
Departmental salary bill 201 July 8.1951 1. 100. 000 
Postal field) salary bill 4 1.1951 248, 600, 000 
Adjustment of sick and annual leave 233 | Jan 6, 1952 50, 000, 000 
Increased cost of air-mail transportation authorized by CAB 
from 1946 through 195: r G00, 000 
Increased cost of railway mail pay (ICC Docket 9200, decisions of 
Dec. 4, 1947, Dec. 4, 1950, Nov. 13, 1951, effective Feb. 19, 1947, 
and Jan. 1, 1951 188, 000, 000 
Increase in prices for estimate for commodities, contracts, and 
services since 1944 321, 400 
Total 1. 443. 638. 000 
Annual increases in revenue: 
Increases in postal rates 900 Jan 1. 1949 62 7.000 
Increased parce! post rat I. C. C. Docket 30690 Oct : 7 WM 
Increase in postal rate 233 Ja 1, 1952 1983 855. 000 
Administrative adjustment of rates and fees July 1 52 8. OSG, O00 
“ x OK 
Net per annum increase in cost over per annum inerease in 
revenue iting m actions of Co s, regulatory 
bodies, administrative actions, and increased cost of 
supplies and services as reflected in above tabulation 1,053, 600, 000 


1 Annual decrease in expen 
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Postmaster General Donatpson. I would like to call attention, in 
that table, Mr. Chairman, to the fact, because of these additional 
expenses, since July 1, 1945, an increased annual cost of $1,443,638 ,000 
is brought about, while the increased revenues have been only about 
$390,038,000. 

So today we are operating at an additional annual cost of $1,053,- 
600,000 that we did not have prior to July 1, 1945. 

In other words, were it not for these increases, we would be operating 
at a surplus instead of a deficit. 

very effort is being made to offset our increased costs. We have 
increased our output per man-hour, and operations and facilities are 
being improved. Our research activities have increased the past 
year. We are initiating simplified accounting methods and we have 
inaugurated a streamlined money-order system beginning last July. 

It is not possible to increase the efficiency to such an extent as to 
come near absorbing the enormous cost increases that have taken 
place. 

Obviously, this situation is not sound. If the objective is to 
eliminate the deficiency, there is only one remedy, and that is to 
revise upward the disproprotionate rates applied to certain classes of 
mail so that each may take a proper share of the load. 

I have on numerous occasions recommended as an objective the 
reduction of the postal deficit to some $160,000,000, which figure 
represents the annual postage value and costs of certain services per- 
formed by the Department in the public interest, and which ought to 
be paid out of general taxation and not passed on to the users of the 
mails, 

I have urged Congress for the past 3 years to reduce the deficit by 
proper increases in postage rates and fees, but I feel that its action in 
the passing of Public Law 233 precluded further recommendations in 
1952, particularly in view of the fact that full benefits of that legisla- 
tion will not take place until fiscal vear 1955. 

However, I am submitting a report on the financial condition of the 

ostal service to the Post Office and Civil Services Committees of both 
Jouses for attention and necessary corrective action. 


VOLUME OF MAIL 


The mail volume for 1951, expressed in pieces, was 46,600,000,000— 
en increase of 3.41 percent over the volume handled in 1950. 
We handled 926,251,000 special-service transactions in 1951—an 
mcrease of 1.88 percent over 1950. 
The largest percentage increase for 1951 was in domestic air mail, 
which increased 23.05 percent. 
Parcel-post mail increased 5.19 percent, and the letter mail, which 
smore than one-half of the t oid piece volume, increased 4.60 percent. 
It is estimated that we will handle 48,300,000,000 pieces of mail and 
509,000,000 special-service transactions in 1952, which is an increase 
if 3.64 percent in mail volume and a decrease of 1.86 percent in special 
transactions. We are contemplating only a 6.57 percent increase in 
jomestic air mail and a 4.89 percent increase in parcel post, and a 
{.62 percent increase in letter mail. 
Reports for the first 5 months from the 300 largest offices indicate 
that these volume estimates are conservative inasmuch as such reports 
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show an 8.33 percent increase in cancellations, which item in the main 
covers first-class and domestic air mail. 

The parcel-post increase for the first 5 months approximates our 
estimate. The new parcel-post rates, which became effective October 
1, 1951, have had no appreciable effect on the parcel-post volume. 

The estimated decrease in special-service transactions is due to the 
establishment of the new money-order system which eliminated 
96,000,000 postal notes. The elimination of the postal notes will 
make it necessary for the public to purchase money orders at the higher 
rates. 

Therefore, we are estimating a 5.77-percent decrease in the money- 
order business for 1952 as compared with the combined money-order 
and postal-note business in 1951.’ 

For 1953 we estimate we will handie 49,763,000,000 pieces of mail 
and 922,857,000 special-service transactions—increases of 3.03 and 
1.52 percent, respectively, over 1952. 

[ would like to interpolate there, Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, that people not familiar with postal-service transactions 
would not consider that 49,000,000,000 pieces of mail handled a vear 
is a great amount of mail to handle in more than 41,000 post offices. 
But each piece of mail is handled 11 times at a minimum, from the 
time it is deposited in a street letter box until it is actually delivered 
to the addressee in some other point. 

So to determine how many handlings the mail would have to have, 
you would multiply your 49,000,000,000 by 11, and that will give you 
a different understanding of the volume of mail. 

We are estimating only a 3.95-percent increase in first-class mail, 
as compared with a nearly 5-percent increase for this class of mail in 
1951 and 1952. 

The increase in domestic air mail is estimated at 5.90 percent as 
compared to increase of 23.05 and 6.57 percent in 1951 and 1952, 
respectively. 

The increase in parcel post is estimated at the rate of only 4.64 
percent. The increase in the revenue per piece for fourth-class mail 
for fiscal year 1953, the first full year the new rates approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission will be in effect, is 19.85 percent 
over the rate per piece in 1951, whereas the total revenue from fourth- 
class mail in 1953 will be nearly 32 percent greater than that for 1951. 

This latter increase comes from two factors, namely, increased 
volume and increased rates. It is estimated that the Department 
will derive $95,700,000 in revenue in 1953 from increased parcel-post 
rates. 

it is estimated that Public Law 233 will produce additional rev- 
enues of $123,855,000 in 1953. It is believed that the increased rates 
will have very little effect on reducing volume inasmuch as we still 
have bargain rates. This is particularly true with reference to parcel- 
post rates, which are far below the existing express rates. 

Effective January 1, 1952, the size of certain parcels mailed between 
first-class post offices was reduced in accordance with the provisions 
of Public Law 199. While the full effect of this law is not known at 
this time it is believed that it will not materially reduce parcel post 
mailings inasmuch as the law does not reduce the sizeof mailings 
between first-class offices and offices of the second, third, and fourth 
classes. 
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Further, it does not reduce the size of mailings between first-class 
offices if they are mailed to or from rural patrons, or mailings consisting 
of baby fowl, live plants, trees, shrubs, agricultural commodities, 
books, and mailings to and from military installations. 

Also, it is quite likely that large-size parcels subject to the limitation 
will be broken up into smaller parcels by mailers, with the result that 
the Department will have several pieces to handle where one was 
handled previously; 

IMPROVED OPERATIONS 


It might be well to point out that the estimated manpower require- 
ments for 1953 are conservative when compared with that used 10 
years prio thereto. 

The 1953 estimated volume of mail is 55.50 percent greater than 
that handled in 1943. Special service transactions are estimated at 
27.29 percent more than those of 1943. Revenues and obligations 
are estimated at 122.80 percent and 192.94 percent, respectively, 
greater than those of 1943. Paid employment for 1953 is estimated 
only at 36.41 percent more than that for 1943, and the productive 
employment is only 21.72 percent greater than that used in 1943, 
To sum up the situation: We contemplate handling 55.50 percent 
increase in mail volume with an increase of only 21.72 percent in 
manpower. 

MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 


The paid employment during fiscal vear 1951 was 1.45 percent less 
than that of fiscal year 1950, and the productive employment decreased 
1.41 percent. This decrease in employment is due primarily to the 
readjustments of delivery and window services. 

Notwithstanding this decrease in employment, the Department 
handled an increase of 3.41 percent in mail volume and assumed the 
audit functions formerly performed by the General Accounting Office 
for a period of 7's months during the fiscal year. The over-all de- 
crease reflects custodial personnel transferred to the General Services 
Administration July 1, 1950, with the transfer of 93 Federal buildings. 

The mail volume for 1952 is estimated to increase 3.64 percent as 
compared with 3.72 percent increase in paid employment, which, 
when converted to productive employment, reflects an increase of 
only 1.97 percent. 

Public Law 233 increases the leave of field employees an average 
of about 8 days a year, which automatically reduces the productive 
employment as compared with paid employment. This law, which 
became effective on January 6, 1952, will reduce the working days 
about four per employee for the remainder of the fiscal year 

The paid employment for 1953 is estimated at 2.45 percent more 
than in 1952, and the productive employment is estimated at an in- 
crease of 1.03 percent over 1952, whereas the increase in mail volume 
is estimated at 3.03 percent. 

The cause of the disproportior late percentage relationship of pro- 
ductive to paid employment is due to the additional leave authorized 
in Public Law 233, which is caleulated on a full year basis as compared 


to a part-year basis in 1952. The additional leave in 1953 will approx- 
imate 8 days, or 64 hours, per employee, which amounts to 32 million 
hours formerly paid for as productive employment, but which wall 
henceforth be paid for as leave. 
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GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 

The estimate for General Administration which covers the cost of 
the departmental service in Washington, together with that for per- 
sonnel for the 12 regional accounting offices and the post office in- 
spection service, is estimated at an increase of approximately $137,000 
over the estimated re quirements in 1952 

Vi irtu ally all of this | Lcregse is to cover the estimated Cost OL a Part- 
yeu ‘basis of an additional 17 empiovees to be appointed in that vear. 
Five of these positions are for the purpose of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the Administrative Procedure Act; 18 positions are requested 
for the Bureau of Post Office Operations in order that they may give 
adequate attention to the voluminous work required to properly 
evaluate postmasters’ requests for allowances; and there are included 
24 positions in the Bureau of Facilities to more thoroughly check 
allowances and to provide the necessary supply, equipment, and other 
services to keep the 41,000 post offices operating efficiently. 


POSTAL OPERATIONS 


The 1953 estimate for the appropriation ‘‘Postal operations’ shows 
an increase of nearly $68 million over that estimated for the same pur- 
poses in 1952. This will prov ide for an increase of 12,206 equivalent 
full time positions for 1953; however, 5,261 of these positions are for 
the purpose of granting the increased leave provided by Public Law 
233, which leaves a net increase of 6,945 positions to handle the in- 
creased postal volume. 

Of course, the leave replacement estimated for 1953 is on a full 
yearly basis : as compared with only half a year for 1952. No funds 
are included for any increase in service over that now rendered and 
all additional funds required for other than the granting of leave are 
based solely on the need for manpower and facilities to handle the 
increasing volume of mail. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS 


The increase of $19,813,000 in the appropriation ‘Transportation 
of mails in 1953 over 1952,” is based on the increasing volume of mail 
to be handled, coupled with adjustments in the service necessary to 
expedite the mails. 

Approximately twenty percent of the increase will be required for 
the payment of increased star route contract rates, the adjustment of 
which is authorized by law. As the general cost of commodities and 
other services increases, the cost of star route contracts must be 
adjusted accordingly. The remaining increases are due to expansion 
of the short-haul truck service and to increases in the cost of railroad 
service necessary to handle the greater volume of mail. With respect 
to the short-haul truck service, the increase for that item is more than 
offset by a reduced requirement for railroad service. 


CLAIMS 


The estimate for 1953 for claims exceeds that for 1952 by $300,000, 
based on the greater number of anticipated claims to be paid, such 
claims being related to the estimated mail volume. We have no 
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alternative with respect to such payments as the claims constitute a 
legal obligation of the Government and must be paid in 1 year or 
another. 

POSTAL QUARTERS 


The present restriction of the Federal building construction and, at 
the same time, the heavy increase in mail volume, continue to add to 
the space problem, which is a major one in the postal service. The 
congested conditions exist at nearly all post offices and mail terminals. 

The problem is dealt with principally by the leasing of space and 
funds therefor are included in the 1953 estimate for this purpose. 
This, of course, means an increase In operating expense, but, under 
the circumstances, it serves to avert some of the excessive costs of 
handling and rehandling mail in congested areas and expedites the 
service. 

The program of acquiring additional space involves new classified 
stations, necessary to relieve main offices; a limited amount of addi- 
tional space for garages to house the increased fleet of motor vehicles, 
and space for short-haul truck terminals. 

The Department is cooperating with the General Services Admin- 
istration in planning for needed construction of post office facilities 
when funds for public construction again become available. 

The research and engineering services of the Department are 
devoting constant effort to developing increased efficiency in existing 
facilities and the most effective use of available space. 

I might say there, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
that that is our No. 1 problem today, that is, the lack of space in all 
the large centers, both in our post offices and the railroad terminals. 

The only way in which that problem can be relieved, until a general 
Federal building program is inaugurated again, is through the rental 
of outside space. It is a most difficult thing to get proper space, 
adequately located, at any reasonable rental rates. 

I see no immediate aims of the Congress to start a Federal building 
program, and they probably could not, due to the shortage of critical 
materials, and so forth, but until such time as that is done, if this 
mail volume keeps up, we are being required to handle mail, bulk 
mail, more times than ought to be necessary. That is due to inade- 
quate space and that is a costly operation. 


RAIL AND AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The department is constantly studying its mail-transportation sys- 
tem in order to expedite the movement of the mails at lower cost. 

In prior vears, railroad and water transportation were the principal 
means of carrying the mails. In recent vears trucks and airplanes have 
become more prominent in the postal transportation system. 

failroads are still continuing to reduce and discontinue train 
service. During 1951 the railroads eliminated 371 trains, which pro- 
vided postal service. On 35 of these railroad routes, all train service 
was suspended. 

Since 1925 the number of mail-carrying trains has been reduced 65 
percent. This necessitates diverting mails to other means of trans- 
portation. In some cases it can be placed on other train services and 
in others it is necessary to establish star routes that can carry all 
classes of mail. The highway post office is the most efficient means of 
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replacing discontinued railway post office service. However, its ex- 
pansion in the past year was limited because of lack of funds. 

We are re questing a reasonable expansion of contract highway post 
office service in 1953. 

The domestic air mail continues to expand, and, as I have indicated 
previously, the number of domestic air mail pieces increased 23 percent 
last vear 

Additional service was provided the past vear through the inaugura- 
tion of four new air routes, and 108 communities were provided with 
additional or new service. 

A total of 789 post offices in the continental United States now have 
direct air mail service. The Congress is considering legislation which 
will segregate air-mail subsidies from air-mail pay, and the Department 
is represented by legal counsel and the Bureau of Transportation in all 
service and rate cases pending before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 


SHORT HAUL TRUCK SERVICE 


The transportation of the mails is undergoing important changes. 
In relatively recent years the truck has entered the field which formerly 
belonged almost entirely to the railroad and the boat. It is my pur- 
pose to use, for the transportation of mails, such available means as 
will bring about speedier movement and lower eosts. Each of the 
transportation methods is under constant study and each will carry 
the traffic for which it is best adapted with respect to service, efficiency, 
and operating economy. 

The elimination of railroad service, coupled with the greatly in- 
creased rates for transportation of mail by railroad, as recently 
effected by the Interstate Commerce Commission, will shift the 
movement of short haul mail from the railroads to motortrucks. 

In addition to the lower transportation cost and terminal costs 
brought about by the use of short haul trucks, the mails usually are 
delivered by them directly from one post office to another and have 
an advantage in that the mail truck schedules can be fixed solely in 
accordance with mail service needs. This program will continue to 
receive attention so long as economies can be effected and at the 
same time improve the service. 


RAILWAY MAIL PAY CASE 


The railway mail pay case was concluded on November 16, 1951, 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission handed down its decision 
fixing future rates for transportation of mail retroactive to January 1, 
1951. As you know, this case, which is known as Docket No. 9200, 
has been before the Interstate Commerce Commission since February 
19, 1947, when the railroads filed their original petition for a maul 
rate increase. 

In the original petition of the railroads, they requested an increase 
of not less than 45 percent in the rates which were in effect prior to 
that date. They amended that petition on June 24, 1948, seeking an 
additional 20 percent increase. 

A second amendment, dated March 24, 1949, sought an additional 
15 percent increase, and a third amendment, dated December 30, 1949, 
sought a still further increase of 15 percent, or a total requested in- 
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crease of not less than 95 percent over the rates in effect on February 
18, 1947. 

In presenting their evidence, however, the railroads actually pro- 
posed rates which would reflect increases ranging from 168 to 218 
percent for class I and the New England railroads, respectively. 

For class 11 and class II] railroads, rates of 87 to 160 percent over 
those requested for class I railroads were proposed. The department 
proposed rate increases of 42 percent and 66 percent, respectively, for 
class IT and New England railroads, and asked for elimination of all 
differential rates between groups of railroads. 

On December 4, 1947, the Commission, over the objection of the 
department, granted the railroads a 25 percent interim increase 
effective retroactively to February 19, 1947. 

On March 31, 1949, the railroads asked for an additional interim 
increase of 35 percent. The department again objected, and on 
March 13, 1950, the Commission overruled the railroads’ request. 

During 1950 the department and the railroads discussed and agreed 
upon a new mail rate structure designed to compensate more ac- 
curately for service actually performed by railroads in the transporta- 
tion of mail. This included the climination of the round-trip provi- 
sions and provided for a line-haul rate and the payment of terminal 
charges on a piece basis. 

Hearings were held before the Commission on November 8, 1950 
on the proposed rate structure, and all claims of the railroads for 
compensation for the period from February 19, 1947, to December 31, 
1950, were settled with a lump-sum payment of $152 million in addi- 
tion to the 25 percent interim increase payments authorized on 
December 4, 1947. The interim increase and the settlement for the 
4-year period amounted to $312 million, thus disposing of claims 
approximating $886 million, for increased pay during such period. 

Having made this settlement up to December 31, 1950, the Com- 
mission directed the railroads and the department to prepare and 
submit evidence on rates for the future. The hearings continued into 
1951. The decision of November 13, 1951, doesaway with differential 
rates for various groups of railroads. 


« 
« 
} 


RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION PAYMENTS AND RATE INCREASES 


The new single rate scale, with the round trip pay requirement 
eliminated, applies to all mail-carrying railroads. I have prepared a 
table which I think fairly shows the effects of the Commission’s 
decisions on the appropriations for each fiscal year from 1946 to and 
including the estimated requirements for 1953. With the committee’s 
permission, I will insert it in the record. 

Mr. Gary. It will appear in the record at this point. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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Railroad transportation payments and rate increases, fiscal years 1947-58 


Ad 


ICC rate case, Docket 9200, decision 





Ol 
pit AA 
Payments | Dec. 4,1947 Dec. 4,1950) Nov. 18, Total pay- | contracts! Total pay- 
Fiscal year under 1928 | (25 percent |(retroactive) 1951 (final ments under) and ten ments to 
| rates interim rate) final rate rate in- ICC rates rary railroads 
increase, increase crease service 
Feb. 19, Feb. 19, effective 
1947-Dee. 1917-Dee. | from Jan. 
31, 1950) 31, 1950 1, 1951) 
1946 $130, 024, 904 $130, 024,904; $240, 286) $130, 265, 190 
1947 136, 646, O14 $8 452.570 $11, 500.000 156. 598, 584 259. 399 156, 857, 98 
1948 151, 574,453, 37, 893,613, 34, 950, 000 224, 418, 066 205, QOS) 22 
1949 176, 694,468 44,173,617 40, 400, 000 261, 268, OSS 227, 994 196, 07 
1950 ISI, 211, 938 45, 302, OS5 $2, 750 000 269, 264, 923 941, 827 270, 206, 750 
1951 190, 150, 8384; 1 24, 177, 215) ! 22, 400, 000.2 $85, 293, 923) 322, 021, 972 342, 609! 322, 364, 581 
1952 3 199, 329, 730 181, 948, 433! 381, 278, 163 190.837) 381. 769.000 
1953 205, 884, 517 187, 931,129, 393, 815, 646 512,354) 394,328, 000 


Total ..|1, 371, 516, 8 


8 160, 000, 0004152, 000, 000! 455, 173, 485 2, 138, 690, 343. 3,311, 214 2, 142, 001, 557 


1 Applicable to the period from July 1 to Dee, 31, 1950. 
2 Applicable to the period from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1951. 
3’ Estimated 

4 Entire amount charged to appropriation for 1951, 


Postmaster General Donatpson. I think I should say there, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, that there was some criti- 
cism at the time we made this settlement, up to and including Decem- 
ber 31, 1950; at which time we had paid $152 million in addition to the 
25 percent. This settlement was made on the basis of about a 48 
percent increase in pay to railroads. 

When the Interstate Commerce Commission finally settled the case, 
they gave them a 91-percent increase. 

So that had we not made this settlement on the basis of 48-percent 
increase, we would have had 91-percent increase retroactive to Febru- 
ary of 1947. 


MOTOR VEHICLE MODERNIZATION PROGRAM 


Following the lifting of the general procurement restrictions which 
attended the war and immediate postwar years, the department at 
once commenced a program for the modernization of the automotive 
equipme nt and of the repair and maintenance facilities of the motor 
vehicle service. 

The program prov ides for the replace ment of all over: age trucks and 
for a sufficient number of additional trucks to cover extensions of 
service and replacement of contract equipment where such replacement 
is advantageous to the Government. 

At the same time, surveys and tests are going forward to develop 
better garage and shop equipment and improved types of motor ve- 
hicles for use in postal work. 

The replacement program is being carried out on schedule. It is 
contemplated that during the fiscal year 1953 there will be approxi- 
mately 2,213 trucks that will have reached the 6-year or 50,000-mile 
limit:tion and will require replacing. 

The current program contemplates that 3,248 trucks contracted for 
in 1952 will be delivered in 1953, which vehicles will be used for the 
replacement of the overage trucks and for the extensions of service and 
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replacement of hourly rate vehicles where warranted. It is for these 
reasons that no funds have been estimated for the fiscal year 1953 for 
the purchase of motor vehicles other than that itemized for 50 tractors 
and 150 trailers. 

In this connection, the limitation with respect to the number of 
vehicles is being proposed at 18,000 for 1953 in lieu of the current figure 
of 17,500. As the proposed new limitation excludes trailers, it is con- 
templated that this figure will be sufficient. 

The program for modernizing the garages is progressing according 
to schedule. This program, which is for the purpose of replacement 
of obsolete equipment, to facilitate the servicing of new model trucks, 
and provide greater safety for the employees, should, when completed, 
result in both improvement in service and economy in operation and 
maintenance. We are attempting to obtain an automotive engineer, 
but to date have not been successful. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Will you tell us, Mr. Donaldson, what is an 
automotive engineer? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. In my language, he is an expert 
mechanic. But an automotive engineer is a man that not only knows 
all about the use of the automotive equipment and the facilities for 
using it, but he knows where it can be used to the best advantage. 
He is an over-all engineer in that respect. 

Mr. Gary. In addition to that, he would have some scientific 
knowledge of stress and strain and other engineering factors that 
apply to the construction and maintenance of an automobile; is not 
that correct? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 
And the utilization of an automobile fleet. 


THE NEW MONEY ORDER SYSTEM 


Since we last appeared before your committee we completed the 
plans for the new money order system and it was Inaugurated on 
July 1, 1951. 

One part of this plan involved the discontinuance of postal notes 
which was accomplished 3 months before the new money order system 
was inaugurated. The new money order system is, without doubt, 
the largest single accounting change ever undertaken by the postal 
service. It not only involved a system of control and distribution 
to our 41,000 post offices, but also an orderly procedure for the pay- 
ment of orders through the banks of the Nation, the Federal Reserve 
System, and the fiseal relationship between the Treasury Department 
and the Bureau of Finance in the Post Office Department. It involved 
the accounting and reporting system, which was of vital concern to 
the Post Office Department’s comptroller as well as the General 
Accounting Office. 

Thus, it was necessary, in developing the system, that we have the 
cooperation of the Federal Reserve System, the General Accounting 
Office, and the Treasury Department. 

As you know, the new money order is an electrical tabulating card 
which will expedite the tabulation of paid orders and will materially 
assist us in audit of reports from issuing offices. 

The new money order is a convenience to the public in that it may 
be cashed at any post office or bank and eliminates the fee formerly 





charged for payment at an office other than that on which it was drawn. 
The new system also eliminates a great deal of listing of orders in all 
post offices. It will also eliminate the punching and proof listing of 
400 million tabulating cards each year. Formerly, one such card was 
prepared for each paid order and under the new system the money 
order itself is used as the electrical tabulating card. , 

We have estimated that the new system will save approximately 
$6 million in 1953, or the equivalent of 2,065 man-vears of service 
and have taken that item into account in the estimate for the 
allotment. for ‘Salaries and travel, clerks, first- and second-class 
offices,” account No. 211. 

This saving is made up from the discontinuance of seven electrical 
accounting offices as well as the reduced amount of clerical time 
required in the issuing and paying of money orders at post offices. 

While the new money-order system was inaugurated on schedule, 
its many problems or new-machine installations and organization as 
well as processing the backlog of old money-order forms, together 
with the new, some time will elapse before all the problems of transi- 
tion are solved and the system settles down to a routine procedure. 
There is no doubt but that, as time goes on, changes in procedures 
and instructions will be necessary. 


REVISION OF ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE 


The Post Office Department Financial Control Act of 1950, was 
approved on August 17, 1950, and became effective 90 days there- 
after, November 15, 1950. While the act provided for postponement 
of the Post Office Department’s assumption of the General Accounting 
Office operation for a period of 2 years, I felt that we should assume 
those responsibilities at the earliest practical moment and, therefore, 
agreed with the Comptroller General that we assume those functions 
on the first effective date of the act, November 15, 1950. 

The Financial Control Act specifically gives to the Post Office De- 
partment accounting and internal control of accountability for all 
funds, property, and other assets for which the Department is respon- 
sible, including appropriate provisions for internal audit, assembling 
of financial information needed for management purposes, and for 
disclosure of the financial results of the operations of the Post Office 
Department. 

The functions, equipment, supplies, and personnel were transferred 
on that date and the General Accounting Office transferred the sum of 
$1,755,000 to pay for the operations from November 15, 1950, to 
June 30, 1951. The assumption of these activities by the Post Office 
Department will cost approximately $3 million per annum. 

In assuming the functions of the General Accounting Office at Ashe- 
ville, N. C., and to avoid duplication and rehandling of items to the 
fullest extent possible, it was deemed advisable to establish 12 regional 
accounting offices to be located in the Federal Reserve Bank cities. 
These operate under the comptroller of the Post Office Department, 
who keeps the central and control records in the Department here in 
Washington. 

The regional offices started functions on July 1, 1951, in connection 
with the establishment of the new money-order system and, on Janu- 
ary 1 of this year, we completed the decentralization by directing post- 
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masters to submit postal, postal savings, and other accounts to the 
recional offices. The regional offices will consolidate the various re- 
ports in their respective regions and forward them to the Comptroller 
in Washington, who will assemble the data for the entire postal serv- 
ice and post them to the accounting records. As time goes on, we 
expect to expedite the audit of postal and postal-savings accounts 
through the use of electrical accounting machinery. 

We are in the midst of a long-range program to revise the whole 
accounting structure, which will conform to accounting principles and 
standards prescribed by the Comptroller General. It will take several 
years to develop the system and solve all of the problems, and in this 
connection the Comptroller and the Administrative Assistant in the 
Post Office Department are working with the Accounting Systems 
Division of the General Accounting Office. 

One of the major improvements during the past vear was the 
development of new allotment accounts. These fit in with the new 
appropriations structure and the new performance budget require- 
ments. 

To further strengthen the fiscal control, we established an appropria- 
tion control procedure in accordance with section 1211 of Publie Law 
759, approved September 6, 1950. The appropriations, m addition 
to being apportioned quarterly, are allotted to the Bureaus and offices 
by allotment accounts upon my order, and each Bureau and office 
chief is held responsible for obligating appropriation allotments. 

It is necessary to do that, Mr. Chairman, otherwise | would be the 
one responsible for expenditures of all kinds, no matter whether they 
are controlled by this Bureau or that Bureau. In doing that, it gives 
me an opportunity to make an allotment to a particular Bureau of 
what I think is sufficient, based upon the best figures before us. 

Then it is the responsibility of that Bureau head to operate on the 
allotment. 

SUGGESTION SYSTEM 


The Post Office Department’s suggestion system is now functioning 
smoothly and adequately. It has been completely reorganized for the 
purpose of expediting the handling of suggestions in order that those 
of a beneficial nature may be given more prompt attention, which 
will be advantageous in that we may realize the resultant savings more 
quickly. 

In order to secure a wider participation of employees, a pamphlet 
is now being distributed to all postal emplovees, which will provide 
information with respect to the submission of suggestions. 

It is contemplated also that advertising in the Postal Bulletin and 
other means will be adopted for the purpose of still further increasing 
the participation in this program. 

During the fiscal vear 1951 there were received 1,371 suggestions 
from the field, of which number 125 were adopted. ‘Two awards for 
the maximum amount of $1,090 recently have been paid, one to Mr. 
John Sestak, senior assistant superintendent, Chicago, LL, for his 
work in developing a machiie to facilitate mail distribution, and one 
to Mr. Theodore F. Pendleton, post-office clerk, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
his work in developing a system for th» preparation of facing slips 
and labels tirough the use of adapted addressing equipment. 
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The suggestion system is an integral part of our management and 
research programs and will continue to receive constant attention as 
we are aware of the benefits that may be derived from this source of 
information, 


MANAGEMENT IMPROVEMENT AND RESEARCH 


The programs for management improvement and research and 
development are continuing to increase in size and scope and effect 
upon the Post Office Department, and continued progress is expe ne 
in 1953. The 1953 estimates include $500,000 in the appropri tion 
‘Postal operations,” for the purchase of improved postal devices, ae 
$250,000 in the appropriation ‘General administration,” for the 
research and eines ara program, which are the same amounts 
that have been carried in previous appropriation estimates. 

In the field of management improvement, we are continuing the 
study of the operations of post offices through the inspection service, 
involving the reporting of conditions and needs of the service with 
respect to the day-to-day operations of the field service. 

As an adjunct to this management-improvement program, we are 
formulating and considering the installation of a comprehensive but 
simple training program for application to the field service, which we 
believe will aid in promoting efficiency and economy. 

Another step in the improvement of management which facilitated 
the establishment of appropriation controls, as required by law, is the 
refinement of the application of the performance budget, which is 
reflected by this presentation. 

Present research projects are related to the most pressing immediate 
needs as well as to the long-range developments in the postal business. 
As the postal service continues to grow, its processes become more and 
more technical, and the need for thoronghness and scientific approach 
in the search for improved devices and methods become more impera- 
tive. 

There are approximately 60 separate projects now under study and 
experimentation to conserve manpower, effect other economies, and 
expedite service through improvements in mechanical equipment, ma- 
terials, and methods. 

A sample itemization of these projects involves light motor vehicles, 
elevating and gravity loading conveyors; electric pedestrian-type 
tractors; coin-sorting, counting, and packaging machines; wire- and 
cord-tvying machines; pallet containers and related equipment; im- 
proved types of payroll, addressograph and graphotype machines; 
modernized garage equipment; power sweepers; counting machines 
for redeemed stock; light and color engineering; and numerous other 
projects of a similar nature. 

1 would like to add, Mr. Chairman, and members of the committee, 
that we were not able to utilize the services of the officials of the Re- 
search Unit of the Post Office Department to the fullest extent on 
many of these things in which we are interested, for the reason that 
their time has been taken up in the last year, or the previous year, 
by the work incident to the establishment of the new money-order 
system and the setting up of the 12 regional offices. 
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We had to keep those people very, very busy in finding space and 
checking up on the electrical system to be used and taking bugs out 
of the new accounting system if they found any. 

This coming year they will be able to devote more time to this 
matter, and I hope to have more progress to report later on. 

I will be pleased to answer any questions which you gentlemen may 
have in mind, and Mr. Burke and representatives of the bureaus and 
offices will be here in accordance with the desires of the committee. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, Mr. Donaldson. 


VOLUME INCREASES 


It appears, from your statement, that you operate a business in 
which the greater the volume the greater is the deficit. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. That is exactly right, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Your volume has been steadily increasing year after 
year and the deficit increases along with it. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I would like to interrupt, Mr. 
Chairman, right at this point—you are so right about it—that this 
year, in this appropriation, the total amount for salaries is $1,995,479,- 
692, the cost of transportation is $696,491,790, and the cost for rentals 
for post offices and post office stations is $43,656,913. 

The total of those three items is $2,735,628,395. That is for 
transportation, salaries and rentals, and that is getting up toward 
97 percent of the total cost of operating the postal service. ‘The more 
business we get the more money we spend and the greater the deficit. 


ADOPTION OF MODERN METHODS AND PROCEDURES 


Mr. Gary. I realize that there have been tremendous increases in 
vour cost of operation. It is my recollection that the salaries have 
been increased over $1 billion since 1945, and that is just about the 
amount of the total receipts at that time. 

The other costs, such as the cost of transporting mail and the cost 
of supplies, have gone up in far greater proportion than have your 
revenues through i increased postage rates. 

The taxpayer therefore, has been subsidizing a large part of this 
increased cost rather than placing it on the users of the mail, where 
it properly belongs. 

I am frank to say, however, that I feel the Post Office Department 
has been very slow in adopting modern methods and procedures, and 
I am delighted to see that you are now making some progress in that 
respect. 

| have viewed your experimental improvement in the city of Rich- 
mond, where you have installed more modern cases, modern lights, 
and changed the color of the paint. By so doing, you have tremen- 
dously improved the lighting effects and the working conditions. 
With a comparatively small expenditure, you have increased the 
efficiency of the office and, at the same time, you have added to the 
comfort of the employees. 

The office in Richmond was a dirty, dingy old building, with cases 
that had been in use for many years ‘and with lights which were so 
poor that a postal employee could hardly read the addresses on 
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envelopes. Consequently, the percentage of employee error was very 
high. That situation has now been changed. I went through the 
office the other day and there has been a very great improvement. 


IMPROVEMENTS TO OFFICES 


[ understand that this Richmond project was an experiment. 
What steps are being taken to extend those improvements to other 
offices? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, as you know, we 
paid the costs of this because this is a Post Office Department experi- 
mentation, but if something is to be done in all of the Federal build- 
ings, where it is just as necessary as it was in Richmond, we will have 
to have the cooperation of the General Services Administration, be- 
cause they have the function of providing for all repairs or all 
improvements in Federal buildings. 

As I understand from our people in the Post Office Department who 
work with them on this, the General Services Administration are more 
or less enthusiastic about it. I think that if the General Services 
Administration will ask for funds to carry on this program now, which 
they will have to do under our general supervision as we have started 
it, that the Congress ought to be willing to appropriate the funds to 
bring this about. It is desirable, because it not only accomplishes 
what you pointed out, which is comfort to the employees and relieving 
of eyestrain, but it increases production and results in less errors in 
distribution. 

We will continue with the General Services Administration, with 
the thought that they can come up here for the necessary appropria- 
tions to carry this experimentation into an actuality. 

Mr. Gary. What is the evaluation, by your Department, of the 
improvements in the Richmond office? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that you 
cannot minimize the effect that that has had upon the work that is 
performed in the Richmond office. Further, as you pointed out, 
there is more comfort for the employees and an increase in produce tion. 

Mr. Gary. And efficiency. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Yes. 

Over the years, going way back, not too much attention was paid, 
in the construction of Federal buildings, to the facilities provided for 
handling the mails. More attention was paid to the architecture. 
In later vears, in the early and middle thirties, more attention was 
given to proper workroom space and proper ventilation and proper 
light. But that was not carried far enough. 

The problem now before us is to renovate, so to speak, these older 
Federal buildings and provide these facilities we have started down 
there in other Federal buildings, where they are greatly needed. 

We can only handle that matter in connection with leased buildings 
from our appropriation standpoint, but in all Federal buildings the 
load must be carried by the General Services Administration. 

As I understand it, they are enthusiastic about the matter and 
will probably be asking Congress for funds to carry forward this pro- 
gram, and we will keep pushing it. 

Mr. Gary. You correctly stated a few moments ago that the 
Government has abandoned, for the time being, its policy of erecting 
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new Federal buildings. The present prospects are that the Govern- 
ment will not be able to renew that program for several years to come, 
because of the fact that we are putting all available funds into the war 
effort, and also because the international situation has brought about 
a shortage of materials that makes it highly undesirable to attempt to 
build public buildings in this country at the present time. 

The next best thing to that is the rehabilitation of existing buildings 
so that they can be modernized to some extent at least. 

It seems to me that the project in Richmond is a step im that 
direction. 

| have personally inspected the improvements that were made 
there, and | know that they are helpful. It is very easy for anyone 
walking into the building to see that the efficiency of the office has 
been greatly improved and that the production has been increased, 
as vou say, and the percentage of errors lessened. 

| think your program should certainly include the extension of 
those tmprovements where they are needed to other offices throughout 
the United States. 

Postmaster General Dona.Lpson. I am for it very strongly. 


MECHANICAL IMPROVEMENTS——SESTAK MACHINES 


Mr. Gary. What have you done with respect to mechanical 
improvements? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. The greatest one of all of them, 
Mr. Chairman, is this distributing machine, on which we are still 
working. 

Mr. Gary. Is that the Sestak machine? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes. We have had engineers go 
over it very carefully. The biggest draw-back to the machine was the 
amount of floor space required to set up one of the machines, as you 
know, and floor space is at a premium in all of these post offices. They 
have perfected the machine to the extent that where there was a long 
extension to the machine, which was a stacker, that has been drawn 
underneath the machine to conserve floor space. 

Two of those are in use in Chicago, and I do not know just when the 
effective date will be, but pretty soon we will have two here in the 
Washington (D. C.) Post Office. I hope that when we get them in- 
stalled over here the members of this committee can go over and take 
a look at them. They will be close by. 

Mr. Gary. The members of this committee will be in Chicago next 
week, and we expect to take a look at it then. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You will find two of them there in 
operation. 

We have taken full advantage of conveyors and escalators and things 
of that type. 

Mr. Gary. Before we leave this subject, I have a question. 

You stated that you had engineers look over the Sestak machine. 
Did you bring in outside engineers? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes. We have two outside men 
in this research unit that we set up. It is composed, até the top level, 
of five officials. Three of them are postal and twe of them are outside 
engineers. 
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COST OF MANUFACTURE 


Mr. Gary. Have you consulted any manufacturing concern as to 
f manufacturing those machines? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. No; not on the basis of what you 
are thinking about. That is, we have had nobody Jook them over to 
determine the cost of manufacturing these machines, because, in tl 
first place, we will be abie to utilize only a limited number of them 
when we get into them. 

My thinking is that we can make them cheaper ourselves than we 
can obtain them through some outside plant. 

For one thing, they wouid have to tool themselves to make them; 
and then, once vou have equipped the offices where these machines 
ean be utilized, there would be no further work for this concern to do. 
So, if they are only going to manufacture a few of them, the price 
would be exorbitant, in my opinion, 

I think we can make them cheaper ourselves. 

But as soon as we get these four working and get all the bugs out 
of them, then, of course, we can have somebody take a look and de- 
termine whether or not they can manufacture this machine as cheaply 
as we can make it ourselves. 


the Cost O 


OUTSIDE ENGINEERING ASSISTANCE 


Mr. Gary. Could not some good manufacturing firm help you to 
get the bugs out of it?) That is my thought. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We have had them look into that. 

I might say to you that we had high-class and very intelligent 
people connected with outside engineering concerns take a look at your 
Richmond place down here also. One of the most encouraging things 
that came out of that was a statement made by a very experienced 
man in all kinds of engineering features on the outside: that he realized 
for the first time that there just is not anything on the outside in any 
kind of business that requires the kind of facilities that we require in 
the post office. 

Mr. Gary. That is absolutely true. 

On the other hand, in the Richmond office you have four kinds of 
lights, furnished by four different manufacturers, placed in four differ- 
ent sections of the office so that you can observe the effect of each 
and decide which type is best suited to your use. 

There you brought in the manufacturers or distributors of four 
different kinds of electrical equipment to advise you in making those 
improvements. 

In Chicago, you have been trying to manufacture a machine. It 
is a very intricate and a rather elaborate machine. You are not en- 
gaged in the operation of a manufacturing business and although the 
manufacturer is not familiar with postal operations, if you combine 
your knowledge of postal operations with the manufacturer’s knowl- 
edge of making machines, it seems to me that you might arrive at a 
very happy medium and really accomplish something. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Well, we have done that very 
thing, Mr. Chairman. What I was trying to point out to you was 
and I will give you an example of what I am trying to say—if we 
wanted to buy 50 machines of a certain type, maybe dispensers of 
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stamps, and 50 were all we needed, vou could not engage an outside 
concern to manufacture 50 machines unless one was going to be in 
the business year after year like the manufacturer of automobiles. 
They are not going to set up and make these things unless they 
charge exorbitant prices. 

Now, that is the thing we are up against in this machine here. At 
the most I do not think we will utilize—and I put a maximum on it— 
between 50 and 75 of these machines because it can only be used in 
offices that have a great amount of mail to handle. 

If we got a concern to manufacture 50 or 75 machines, and then 
it is done, it will charge us an enormous amount to manufacture 
those machines because we are not going to be buving these machines 
every vear from a company like we buy automobiles. 

That is why I say we may have to go into this business and make 
them ourselves, and then have repairs for these machines. 

Sut, if we had machines where we buy 50 of them one year, the next 
year 25, and the next year 25, and so on, then we could get a concern 
interested at a very reasonable price. 


RATE OF PRODUCTION BY MACHINE 


Mr. Gary. You have a machine that saves manpower and money in 
the operation of the post office. When we were in Chicago several 
years ago you were making them at the rate of one about every 7 
months. 

Assuming that you have from 50 to 75 offices that can use those 
machines to advantage, it will take vou, at the rate you are going, from 
50 to 75 years to supply those offices with machines. During that 
time you are losing the benefits of the savings that would result from 
the use of the machine. 

Suppose a manufacturer could produce 25 machines each year for 
the next 3 years to satisfy your needs. You could put them into 
operation immediately. The savings, immediately effective, would 
justify a larger price for the manufacture of the machine. 

Postmaster General Donautpson. I think you are overlooking the 
fact that when we built this first machine there was no material ob- 
tainable for it at all. We built this out of any kind of scrap we could 
get. That took a period of time. 

Now, there would be no use of our starting to make a lot of ma- 
chines unless we could get a machine that is adaptable and the bugs 
taken out of it. That is the point we have reached right now. 

We think we have the machine now where it is in its final stages. 
We could not go into the field and make a lot of these machines 
until we know we can use them. You would not want to buy an 
automobile that you could not run on the highways at all. 

Mr. Gary. No; but there has not been a single vear since the 
automobile was first produced that manufacturers have not put out 
new models with improvements. If the first purchasers had waited 
for the improvements now achieved in the 1952 models, they would 
have been without automobiles for a long, long time. 

The bugs are worked out of a machine as you use it. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes; but you would not want to 
buy a lot of automobiles on an experiment. We wanted to get this 
machine where it is usable. If it is no good to us, there is no use 
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spending millions of dollars. We have to test it out over a period of 
time and get it so that it will actually function. 

Up in Chicago where we have these two machines, even with the 
volume of mail they have, you will find neither one of those machines 
operating until afternoon. ‘There is no mail for them to operate. 

Here you are taking up a vast amount of floor space. You still 
have to have a large amount of space although the large volume is 
not sufficient to utilize one of these machines. 

After noon one machine will be opened up, but mavbe it will be 2 or 
3 hours before the second machine will be opened up because of the 
lack of mail. 

Our peak hits us at 4 o’clock and runs to 10 o’clock in some offices. 
Your machines are sitting there idle, taking up the space of hundreds 
of distributors, for many hours of the day. 

We have to get that thing worked out before we can get into this 
thing you are talking about. I think we are at that stage now. We 
have had some outside people take a look at these machines, and 
taken suggestions from outside engineers. But as soon as the ma- 
chine is set up on a basis on which they can be utilized to the best 
advantage, then we can go into this question of whether somebody 
can manufacture them for us cheaper or cheaper than we can manu- 
facture them ourselves. 

It is silly to put a lot of money in them and set them on the floor 
when we do not know if we can utilize them. 

Mr. Gary. I am not advocating that vou build the machines. 
The machine may not be a good investment. But what | am advo- 
cating is that you consult the best advice that you can find with 
respect to both the improvement and the manufacture of the machine. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We are doing that. 

Mr. Gary. That is all 1 ask. 


AWARD FOR WORK ON MACHINE 


In that connection, I want to say that the committee is highly 
pleased with the fact that you have recognized Mr. Sestak’s efforts 
and have paid him a $1,000 award during this fiscal year. The 
committee 1n its report last vear called attention to the fact that we 
thought the award to Mr. Sestak for his work on the machine had 
been withheld too long, and we are very glad that his services have 
finally been rewarded. I think Mr. Sestak has made a very great 
contribution to the Post Office Department and that he richly deserved 
the maximum award. 

I am certain the committee shares that view. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Mr. Chairman, I want to say 
this: I do not like to see you criticize unnecessarily the Post Office 
Department because we have our eyes open all the time. There is 
no dragging of feet in the Post Office Department. We try to do a 
good job, but there are some technicalities in paying an award fixed 
by law. 

We finally paid this award without all those technicalities being 
worked out with the assumption that nothing would come from it. 
After all, we have to follow the laws that are enacted by the Congress. 
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I would have been delighted to have paid Mr. Sestak the award 
long before it was paid to him, and as soon as we could work it out 
so that we thought we were safe and within the law, we paid it. 


SMALL MOTOR VEHICLES FOR MAIL DELIVERY 


Mr. Gary. What is your progress on the use of the small motor 
equipment? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Are you referring to the small 
motor equipment in the motor vehicle service, or are vou thinking 
about these automotive things we have for delivery of mail? 

Mr. Gary. I am talking about the small equipment used in the 
delivery of mail. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. There has been some criticism 
pointed to the Post Office Department for some of these motor scooters, 
if vou want to call them that, that we have been testing out. 

But | want to tell this committee, and I want the record to show 
that each and every kind or type of equipment that we have tried out 
comes from a suggestion made by a city carrier himself. I am not too 
enthusiastic about how much these can be utilized, but when a carrier 
says that he can utilize a certain type of scooter, or a caddie cart, or 
whatever it is—we have gone into this thing and purchased enough of 
them to test them thoroughly because the suggestion came from 
somebody who is actually performing the work. 

I do not think that a lot of these caddy carts, so to speak, can be 
utilized in very many places in the country, but any carrier who says 
he can utilize them and give better service with them, will get to use 
them. 

In reference to the scooter type, the three-wheeled vehicle, which I 
don’t call a scooter—it is a form of three-wheel motorcycle, so to speak, 
with a package container on it—in my opinion, those are going to be 
of great advantage and save a lot of money in many of the southern 
cities 

Now, I do not think they can be utilized in some northern cities 
where they have to cope with ice and snow. 

We have 98 of those light motor vehicles. Maybe I should read 
this paragraph into the record: 


bt motor vehicles and earrier carts 


Studies have been continue d in the use of lig 


in the ecitv delivery service; $50,000 was obligated for the purchase of 98 of the 
light motor vehicles and $6,000 for ee purchase of 146 city carrier carts. The 
light vehicles are practicable for use in the south, a usability has not been 
proven in the northern cities where snow and ice is encountered during the winter 
seasons. ‘Fhe three-whee] vehicle that has been waa for experimental purposes 
is not sturdy enough Further study is being conducted by the department and 


the manufacturer with the hope of correcting mechanical defects and weaknesses 


[am very much enthused by the use of these light motor vehicles, 
because it not only transports the carrier to his route and saves car- 
fare, but it provides a means whereby he can deliver parcel post in 
his own delivery distriet, which will withdraw that particular district 
from the regular parcel post delivery truck 

If you had 15 or 20 carriers serving residential sections in some city 
that was using these vehicles, we would not have to relay the mail to 
him. He would take it out. He would not have to provide car 
tokens because he would have a way to get to his route and back. 
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Neither would we have to use a parcel-post truck to deliver parcel 

post because the container is large enough to deliver parcel post. 
I think they are the most effective of anything we are trying out. 
Mr. Gary. lam glad to hear you say that. 


USE OF SMALL MOTOR VEHICLES FOR SUBURBAN DELIVERY 


You called attention in your opening statement to the fact that 
cities are continuing to grow in practically all sections of the country 
and in these localities extensions and improvements of service will be 
required. I stayed for 2 weeks in Fort Lauderdale, Fla, this fall. 
That city is expanding tremendously. I happened to be in a 
suburban section where they are building hundreds of houses. The 
area is growing like a mushroom. I met the postmaster, who carried 
me over the city in an automobile to show me their problems. 

They had just installed the delivery system in the section in which 
I was staying, and a man was delivering mail by bicvele. I made 
some inquiries about the small type motor equipment and thev told 
me that they were using it in Miami. I had hoped to get to Miami 
to see it, but was unable to do so. 

[ do not think there is any question about the fact that in that sec- 
tion of the country, and in a great many other sections of the country, 
the delivery service can be greatly improved by the use of this small 
tvpe motor vehicle equipment. 

I realize that this type of equipment cannot be used to advantage 
in business sections where there would be excessive stopping and 
starting and inadequate parking facilities. 

But in the suburbs that are now spreading and growing very rapidly, 
it can be used to great advantage, 

Postmaster General Donautpson. We have been using between 50 
or 60 of those vehicles in Honolulu and Hawaii for many years. 

Mr. Gary. I think you ought to extend the use to this country as 
rapidly as possible. 


DIFFICULTY ATTACHED TO MOUNTED TYPE DELIVERY 


Postmaster General Donatpson. Of course, they were put into 
effect in Honolulu, Hawaii, because the city is built in the hills and the 
boxes were all out in the street. You cannot get very many people in 
the United States to locate their boxes in good residential sections out 
on the street curb. 

We have the trouble of mounted delivery. Boxes have to be located 
at the curb. You will go into a very nice residential section of the 
city and you will see maybe 20 houses on one block on one side of the 
street and there are 20 boxes on the curb. The city objects to it and 
the patrons, but we have had to use it in Honolulu for many years 
because the city is built in the hills. Practically everybody has a box 
at the curb, and the only thing you can use is a motor vehicle or 
motoreycle. They have the three-wheel motoreycle with a large con- 
tainer on it, larger than the one we are trying out here, which carries 
all of their mail. 

Now the delivery in the business sections of the city so far as the 
foot carrier is concerned, does not require a heavy load for the carrier 
at all, because the parcel post is delivered by the parcel truck. We 
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do not require any carrier to carry more than 35 pounds and all of his 
mail in excess of that is relayed to him on his route. 

So when he reaches the beginning of his route his load might not 
be more than 20 or 25 pounds. He delivers that and arrives at the 
relay box and picks up the rest of his load and goes on. 

There are some carriers that prefer to carry the heavy load rather 
than relaying it sometimes. If they want to do it, there is no way 
we can stop them, but we do not require any carrier to carry more 
than a 35-pound load at any time. 

Mr. Gary. I am certain of that, but I think you can reduce the 
number of carriers by providing this motor equipment which will 
enable the carriers to cover more ground, carry more mail, and serve a 
larger area, particularly in the suburban areas. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, I wish to point 
this out, that over the years as a city is built up in the suburban areas, 
requirements were seldom met for city delivery service. We have 
something over 5,000, as I recall it, mounted routes that serve the 
suburban areas of all these large cities and serve a population of about 
8 million people. 

Those mounted routes are what we call mounted city delivery. 
There are more than 5,000 of those where we hire vehicles and furnish 
them to the carrier for his delivery purpose, and where we require all 
the people to place their mail boxes out on the curbline just like rural 
delivery. 

At the present time I think there are 5,200 mounted routes serving 
population of 8 million people in suburban areas in the large cities. 
That has always been done over the years. 


COLLECTION BOXES 


Mr. Gary. I noticed in Fort Lauderdale that they had a type of 
sidewalk collection box with a snout on it that could be reached from 
an automobile so that it was possible for patrons to deposit mail with- 
out getting out of the ear. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. There are many of those over the 
country. 

Mr. Gary. Fort Lauderdale is the first place I ever saw one. They 
told me the only reason they had them was because the city agreed 
to pay for the remodeling of the boxes. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We had one in Kansas City, 
Mo., as long as 10 vears ago. We have them all over the country. 

Mr. Gary. Can you supply that equipment from your stock? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. The postmasters rearrange their 
boxes through their own mechanical processes in their plants. 

Mr. Gary. What means do you have of bringing improvements of 
that type, adopted by one post office, to the attention of other post- 
masters throughout the country so that they can get the benefit of 
them? 

Postmaster General Donautpson. I do not think you can find a 
postmaster in the country that is not thoroughly familiar with’ that. 
The matter is discussed at every State convention of postmasters, 
every national convention of postmasters, where everybody relates 
some function that he performs in some manner he has devised for the 
benefit of other postmasters. 
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I do not think you will find a postmaster in the country where they 
have city delivery service that does not know about these boxes that 
you are talking about. 


NEW ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. What progress is being made with your new accounting 
system? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. As I stated in my opening state- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, we first set up these regional offices for the 
benefit of the new money order system. There are 12 of them located 
in the cities where we have Federal Reserve banks. We are trans- 
ferring as rapidly as we can all oir postal accounts to these 12 regional 
offices. 

It is no easy task to find space to set up these 12 regional offices and 
find the people to be employed in them. We took over what is 
known as the Postal Account Division of the General Accounting 
Office at Asheville with something like 800 emplovees. Some of these 
employees did not care to transfer anywhere else. 

We will eventually wind this up at Asheville as soon as all the 
old money-order accounts are out of the way. But we have trans- 
ferred some people from Asheville to these regional offices. We have 
employed people in the localities where the offices are located. 

We have transferred people from post offices to these regional 
offices. I think that before this fiscal year is over, practically all of 
our accounting will be in these regional offices, all of it for the whole 
postal service. It is going to provide a better accounting system 
more easily for our Comptroller to determine just what the actual 
financial status is and furthermore it is going to provide for decen- 
tralization of the records, which means they will spread out rather 
than have them all in one place here. 

It is working very smoothly, as smoothly as you could expect 
it to work. 

SELECTION OF INSPECTORS AS ACCOUNTANTS 


Mr. Gary. I have not had any official reports whatever, but I 
have heard some rumors that your accounting program is being slowed 
down to some extent because you are putting inspectors in charge 
of it rather than accountants. Is there any truth to that? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. There is no truth tou that. The 
12 regional offices were set up, space was provided for them, and out 
of the 12 we selected qualified people from the General Accounting 
Office Postal Accounts Division. ,We picked people from the post 
offices where the regions were set up, and only in two instances did 
we bave post office inspectors transferred to the regional office, I think 

New York City and at St. Louis—only two. 

Both of those inspectors are certified public accountants. 

At Cleveland, Ohio, | think the man was taken from the post office. 

At Chi cago, he was taken from the post office. 

At San Francisco he was taken from the post office. 

In Kansas City it was a man transferred from the General Account- 
ing Office. 

Mr. Gary. How about the man in charge of the whole set-up? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. The Comptroller is a depart- 
mental official, Mr. John Askew. The Comptroller for the Post 
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Office Department is in charge of the whole thing. He has been 
Comptroller for some time. 

Mr. Gary. | am glad to know that is not true. No one believes 
more in promotion than I do wherever you can properly use an 
employee in a higher position. ‘The morale of your service demands 
it, and I think it is a proper thing to do. 

However, there are certain technical jobs that require technical 
skill. If you do not fill those jobs with the proper technical men, the 
service suffers. The policy of promotion should not go to the point 
of placing men in technical jobs who are not technically qualified for 
them. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I think we have done a good job 
in picking the best men not only for the top place in these regional 
offices, but for the second place in these regional offices and even the 
subordinates down the line. We have utilized the services of the 
people in the Postal Accounts Division of the General Accounting 
Office at Asheville who had been handling these accounts for years 
wherever they would agree to go. 

We have picked from post offices the employees who were generally 
familiar with the accounting and financial procedures in the post 
office where they were qualified for it. 

Certainly there was no attempt at any time to put anybody in any 
one of those places purely for picking some man to give him a job. 

Mr. Gary. I did not mean to insinnete that you should not give 
the jobs to qualified employees. The question is one of qualification. 
An inspector who has the necessary technical training and experience 
should not be discriminated against. To the contrary, he should be 
given a preference because of the fact that he is in the service, but if he 
does not have technical training in accounting, he should not be 
placed in an accounting position. 

Postmaster General DonaLtpson. I do not think you can consider 
the transfer of the post office inspector in charge at New York City as 
any promotion. I did not consider it so. He is a certified public 
accountant. I do not know that he gained anything financially by 
being transferred from his job as inspector in charge of the New York 
division to head this regional office. He is a certified public account- 
ant. He is a good patriot and he will take any assignment that is 
given to him. I do not know that it was any promotion to give him 
that job at all. We had asked him to take it and he took it. 

You do not get very many post office inspectors who have any desire 
to be transferred into the Post Office Department or into any of the 
departmental functions, not very many of them. 

Mr. Gary. My inquiry was prompted by the fact that [ have heard 
some rumors that there is a disposition to put inspectors into account- 
ing jobs and I wanted to clear the matter up because I think it is 
important that you do have qualified technical men for technical jobs. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. In reply to that, I would like to 
savy, Mr. Chairman, that it is very difficult to prevent rumors from 
being circulated. There have been so many rumors circulated in the 
last year and a half about the Post Office Department, 98 percent of 
which are not factual at all, that I have no way of trying to educate 
the public that these are rumors and misstatements of fact. 

But there are those who for selfish motives and for selfish purposes 
create lots of rumors and you cannot stop it. 
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There is absolutely no truth to the rumor that reached you, 

Mr. Gary. One way of stopping it is to bring out the facts, and I 
am giving you an opportunity to do that. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You know, two and two do not 
always make four. Certainly two oceans and two apples do not make 
four of anything. 

But when people set up a campaign to misrepresent things—and | 
am referring particularly to something that was just inserted in the 
Congressional Record the other day, which undoubtedly cost the tax- 
payers a lot of money because there were several pages of it, and 95 
percent of the statements made in that were not factual at all, they 
were not intended to be factual—there is no way of combating some- 
thing like that. 

Mr. Witson. If you find a way of doing that, I wish you would tell 
me how to do it; I would like to know how it is done. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. For instance, I would like to 
point out to you one or two things to which I am referring, 


DISCUSSION OF QUALITY AND EFFICIENCY OF POSTAL SERVICE 
COMPARISON WITH FOREIGN POSTAL ADMINISTRATIONS 


You see quite frequently statements made in the press and other 
places to the effect that these foreign postal administrations provide 
better postal service than our United States postal system, which is 
not factual at all. 

You see statements made that they have multiple deliveries in 
certain cities in foreign countries and that they provide better service 
than we have here. 

It is true that you have multiple deliveries in Paris and London, 
in Belgium and Switzerland, but there are many foreign countries that 
have only one delivery in residential sections, and just recently 
Switzerland, which has always provided four deliveries a day to both 
business and residential sections, have cut deliveries in half and pro- 
vided only two. 

Now, the maximum salary of a postman in London, England 
IT am not talking about the minimum or average, but your maximum 
salary—is a little over $17 a week. The maximum salary per postman 
here is $85 a week. 

So our postman here gets as much salary as five postmen in London, 
and the rates of postage are higher there. 

I do not know of but one or two postal administrations that have 
a deficit in the operation of a postal service. 

But there the postal management has authority to fix the rates, or 
authority to fix salaries in some cases so that he always sees to it that 
the salaries are either reduced or the rates are increased so that there 
will be no deficit in the operation of the postal service. 

There are more than 100 postal administrations on the face of this 
globe, and last vear the United States postal svstem produced 60 per- 
cent of the combined revenue of all of the other postal administrations 
on the face of the globe. We handled more mail volume last year than 
all of the other postal administrations put together. 

There is no comparison between any foreign postal administration 
and the postal administration of the United States. You cannot com- 
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pare our postal service; it is too large. It has many facilities that they 
do not have elsewhere. 

Recently | saw either an Associated Press or United Press article 
to the effect that in Paris you can mail a letter at 12:30 in the afternoon 
and it will be delivered anywhere in the city of Paris that same day, if 
it is not mailed later than 30 minutes after noon. 

I knew about that for 10 davs or 2 weeks before that release was put 
out, because we interchange postal guides and communications with 
ull foreign postal administrations. 

Paris has just recently started a new special delivery service. It 
provided some kind of pneumatic tube system whereby they could 
shoot special delivery from the post office to outlying sections. If you 
wanted to buy special delivery and deposit it in the general post 
office—not in the street box, but in the general post office—up to 
12:30 p. m., it would be delivered anywhere in Paris that same day. 

But here in the United States postal service you could put a special 
delivery letter in the post office at Washington, D. C., at 9 o’clock at 
night, and it will be delivered that same night. We deliver special 
delivery from 7 o’clock in the morning until 11 o’clock at night. 

This was a new special delivery service and did not have anything 
to do with mailing an ordinary letter in the post office and delivering 
the same day at all. 

You have no way of combating all those things. You have to take 
them and let people who know nothing about it and who are unin- 
formed and who do not ascertain the facts give you a going over every 
time they want to. 

There is nothing wrong with the United States postal service that 
could not be cured if we had more space to work our mail in, and have 
better transportation service than the railroad companies have been 
providing us. We are trying to correct those errors as fast as we can. 


ERRORS IN THE HANDLING OF MAIL 


There are errors in the handling of mail in the postal service. It is 
unbelievable that a man can stand on his feet 8 hours a day and put 
letters in a case and not get a letter in the wrong hole occasionally, 
which starts the letter out on the wrong route. 

Persons have motives in making these statements. It is unfor- 
tunate because to some extent 1t brings reflection uvon a! our postal 
peovle, which is not right. But our posta! service is havd ins more 
mail everv vear than all of the other foreign postal administrations 
put together. 

Mr. Witson. Of course, all that is not rumor, Mr. Donaldson. 
During my last campaign | sent out 66,000 letters with p-stage stamps 
on them and one of your carriers was seen by a lad to thrcwa hand‘u! 
in the stove in th service station. She went in stu’k her | and n the 
fire, burned herself severely, and pulled those lett rs out. 

So all these things are not rumors. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No, you cannot prevent that 
when you employ 500,000 people in the postal service. You are 
going to have some employees do those things. 

During the last holiday season—and it occurs at some place in the 
United States during every holiday season, a temporary employee 
will get tired and dispose of his entire bag of mail—last year at one 
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point in the United States the carrier stuck a whole bag of mail in a 
snowbank. He got tired and stuck it in there and went home. 

There is nothing wrong with the postal service. Those are the 
people we have to weed out. 

Mr. Witson. At the employment stage you can prevent a lot of that. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Chairman, I may not be able to be here this 
afternoon, so could I ask a few questions now? 

Mr. Gary. Certainly. 


NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FACILITIES 


Mr. Fernanpez. Mr. Donaldson, awhile ago you said there was 
nothing you could not cure if you had the facilities. 

I think that is very true. In the last 10 years many communities 
have more than quadrupled and yet not a single post office has been 
built. 

For example, in Santa Fe, and that is typical of a good many of 
them, we have a post office that was built when we had a population 
of 10,000 composed of very quiet people around the capital. Now 
we have over 30,000 population in Sante Fe with many business people 
dealing, for example, with Las Alamos, the atom bomb project. 
Los Alamos has spilled over into Espanola, Riverside, and other 
nearby communities. 

Mail to Espanola, Riverside, Los Alamos, and these other com- 
munities is all funneled through Sante Fe, because that is what you 
might call the terminal of the railroad. There is no railroad north 
of Sante Fe. 

Yet we have a post office there built for 10,000 population, and it 
seems there is nothing you can do about it. You have to build 
another building before you can have adequate facilities. There 
could be some improvements made, but that again is the responsibility 
of the General Services Administration, as I understand it. 

In connection with that post office, [ might say that the post office 
is built so that it forms a sort of ell. 

It has in this ell a loading platform about 10 feet deep, with a shed 
on only one end of it where in days gone by the trucks would back 
up to load. That shed covers only a small portion of it. 

Today, however, they have to spread throughout that platform, 
packages and parcels and sacks of mail sometimes 8 feet high. They 
have to do it because they simply do not have the room inside. The 
trucks all back in there all along the entire platform and load up. 

The mail is piled up on this open platform because, as I say, there is 
no other way. Manpower is employed to bring out these parcels and 
sacks and pile them up; then if rain comes along thev have to bring 
them all back in again, a tremendous amount of work. 

Of course, that creates confusion inside and delays the mail, which 
piles up higher. It is a wonder to me that they get along at all. I don’t 
know how they do it. 

It should not cost very much to put a shed over the whole platform. 
Then they would not have to be rushing all these parcels and packages 
back in the post offlee, tons of them, every time a rain starts. 

I suppose that the Post Office Department has heard from the 
postmaster but I am afraid it is going to take the combined efforts of 
all of us to get the General Services Administration to do it. 
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Postmaster General Donaupson, I think Mr. Myers is familiar 
with that situation. Of course, that has to be an appropriation to 
the General Services Administration. 

I know that that situation is repeated many times in this country. 

Mr. FERNANDEZ. You are not only going to hear from the local 
postmaster now, but I have an idea you are going to hear from the 
public, because the newspaper the other day started a poll on how 
efficient our post office is. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. The situation you speak of at 
Santa Fe is duplicated in many sections of the country. New York is 
the worst situation we have. It results in the useless expenditure of 
money by rehandling of mail, and there is nothing vou can do in New 
York unless some big facility is built there by the Government. 

The only other recourse we have is to go out and rent space and the 
amount of rental we spend for space in New York is enormous. 

Mr. Frrnanpez. | think the situation in Santa Fe presents an un- 
usual situation, because all the mail for Espanola, Los Alamos, and 
these other surrounding communities is funneled through that post 
office. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | would hope that the Congress 
could take action on some special projects just as vou are talking 
about that need relief. 

Mr. Myers can tell you that even when we rent space that the 
fellow who offers to build space for the operation of the station has 
difficulty getting these scarce materials that are necessary. That has 
provided a headache for us, too. 

I would hope some 12 or 15 or more special projects could be 
gotten through Congress. That would help us to correct that situa- 
tion. 

Denver is in very bad shape. Seattle, Wash. is in bad shape; they 
had to work the mail on the sidewalk during the holiday season. 

Mr. Fernanpez. Meanwhile, I think that shed should be built 
there. It should take only a week to do it, and should not cost too 
much money, just enough there to keep them from having to haul that 
stuff back and forth every time a little rain comes. You might say 
right now they are working out in the street handling that mail, and 
that shouldn’t be. 

CONGESTION AT SEATTLE 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, you have mentioned that you have a 
shortage of space in practically all of your offices. One of our com- 
mittee staff who visited a number of post offices this past summer got 
the impression that your worst congestion is at Seattle. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | think it could not be any worse 
anywhere else. 

Mr. Gary. What are you doing to alleviate that? 

Postmaster General Donautpson. In 1939 1 visited Seattle and 
Denver in connection with the acquiring of a suitable site for the 
erection of Federal buildings there. Money had been appropriated, 
I am sure—if I am wrong, Mr. Myers can correct me—for both Seattle 
and Denver, but when World War II came along all of that was 
chopped off. Nothing has been done at Denver since that time 
except that you have a site at Denver, and you have a problem now 
of determining the site at Seattle. 
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But even after the sites are obtained, unless you can get it through 
as a special project, through Congress as a special project, we will 
still be in the same condition. 

It cannot go through on the Federal building program because 
there will be no general Federal building program. That is why | 
mentioned a while ago I hope we can get up to 20 of these special 
projects through. I believe that is in the offing. 


ADDITION TO TERMINAL AT DETROIT 


Mr. Gary. What is the status of the addition to the terminal at 
Detroit? 

Mr. Myers. That is in the same category. 

Mr. Fernanpez. If you have a bill to provide for a few special 
projects like that, do not forget Santa Fe. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. | think that is on the list. 


NEW FACILITIES IN NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. Gary. Has the Department any plans in connection with the 
new union station being erected in New Orleans? 

Mr. Myers. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. What are vour plans there? 

Mr. Myers. The site has been acquired at the present time, but, 
of course, we cannot go ahead with any building until the appropria- 
tions are made. We will have to depend on leases up to that time. 

Mr. Gary. When I was in New Orleans several years ago, there 
were statements in the paper at that time that they expected to get a 
new building immediately. 

Mr. Myers. There was an appropriation for that purpose at that 
time, but it disappeared by the order of February 12, 1940. 

At the present time the site is required in connection with the 
establishment of the new union station there. Several railroads are 
getting together and establishing a new union station. 

We have acquired a site, part of which we can use. 

Postmaster General Dona.tpson. I would like to say, Congressman 
Fernandez, that on this critical list there are 82 projects and Santa Fe 
is on that list. 

Mr. FerRNANDEz. I am glad to hear that. There are two or three 
more in New Mexico that I know of, but Santa Fe is probably in the 
most critical situation. 

DETROIT TERMINAL 


Mr. Gary. Is there any question about the location of the new 
terminal in Detroit? 

Mr. Myers. I do not think so. I will have to check the record on 
that. 

Mr. Gary. Our staff member gained the impression that the present 
terminal at Detroit is inadequate. 

Mr. Myers. I think that is true. 

Mr. Gary. And that there is a movement on foot to try to build a 
new terminal at that point. But because of the change in the terminal 
facilities of the railroad, some others think that it should be moved to 
the new railroad terminal. 
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Mr. Myers. I think that inspector is in the field right now. We 
have not had a report from the inspector yet. I am not sure. 

Mr. Gary. The information that our staff representative got was 
that the conditions have changed, and he thought before you went 
any further with the terminal you should make further investigation 
into the changed conditions and be absolutely certain if you are going 
to erect a new terminal that you have the proper site for it. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Of course, that will be done, but 
I think in the present terminal at Detroit we have means of getting 
the mail directly from the railroad station into the building over what 
they call conveyors and the last time I looked into Detroit, which was 
a few years ago, 85 percent of the mail was coming in there conveyed 
over these conveyors directly into our workshop. 

I think it is Roosevelt Park Station. 

Now they did build a new union station at Detroit. I think the 
Baltimore & Ohio and maybe the Pennsylvania go into that station, 
but they only come from here to Detroit. All the mail in Detroit or a 
great percentage of it comes from the other direction. 

You can rest assured that if the amount of mail coming into Detroit 
has changed to the extent that the terminal should be somewhere else, 
that is where it will be put, because we would not make a move until 
we knew the facts. 

Mr. Gary. Apparently there is some change in the railroad facilities. 
The railroad is making changes which would probably have an effect 
on the terminal. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I am not familiar with that. 
The Michigan Central has a station there. That is the heavy line 
from Chicago and New York City. The Baltimore & Ohio and I think 
the Pennsylvania go into the new station that has been built in the 
last few years and the great bulk of mail for Detroit comes in from 
Chicago and comes in from the East over the Michigan Central. If 
that has shifted or if the Michigan Central has some plans, which 
[am sure they have not, of running their tracks into the other depot—I 
would not think they would, because they have an enormous station 
of their own—but if there has been some shift in that, of course, we 
would locate the terminal where the most mail is handled. 

Mr. Gary. Our staff representative, who visited the Detroit post 
office has recently undergone a major surgical operation. I do not 
have a complete report and we did not want to bother him with 
details. I did think, however, that we should bring the situation to 
vour attention. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You can rest assured that before 
any building is leased or built, we take into consideration the mail 
factor and volume plus the motor vehicle service. 

It would be perfectly ridiculous to try to locate a terminal some- 
where where there is the least amount of mail handled and where 
you would have a greater amount of travel for motor vehicle service. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF UNNECESSARY OFFICES 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, before the recess we were discussing 
the condition of some of the offices that are overcrowded. What 
progress is being made in doing away with some of the offices that 
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are no longer necessary? I know that you closed quite a few of them 
in my district this vear. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think, Mr. Chairman, that dur- 
ing the past year, if | recall correctly, 332 fourth-class post offices have 
been discontinued. We are constantly having investigations made 
through the inspection service as they check these fourth-class post 
offices, as to matter of need for the office. 

If it is found that there is a small patronage, merely a few families, 
and rural delivery can be extended to serve them, then we give con- 
sideration to discontinuance of the office. 

I am frank to say that in practically every case where we propose 
to do this, we get objections from the Members of Congress. Never- 
theless, during the year we discontinued 332. 

Mr. Gary. Is it your custom to write a letter to the Congressman 
in whose district the office is located and ask if he has any reason why 
the office should not be discontinued? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. No, not necessarily, Mr. Chair- 
man. We do it in some cases. Ordinarily, some one of the patrons 
will write the Member of Congress while we have this under considera- 
tion and object to it. Then we get an inquiry from the Member of 
Congress and then we go back and give him the facts and ask him for 
his comment about it. 

But we do not do that as a general practice. 

As I say, it comes up in 9 cases out of 10 where either the postmaster 
or some patron of the office writes the Member of Congress while the 
post-office inspector is making this investigation and before we receive 
the report. 

Then we get a query from the Member of Congress. Then when we 
have gotten the report we write him and give him the facts in the 
case as to what the receipts of the office are, what kind of service we 
‘an give to the people if the office is discontinued, and we invite his 
comments about it. 

Mr. Gary. Frankly, that places the Congressman in a difficult posi- 
tion sometimes, because the patrons of the office are usually clamoring 
for it to be kept open. It is rather difficult for a Congressman, under 
circumstances of that kind, to acquiesce in the closing. 

But I think it is very important that those small offices be closed, 
and I hope you are not paying too much attention to the objections 
offered by Members of Congress. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Mr. Chairman, we pay a whole lot 
of attention to them. 

As a matter of fact, we pay a lot of attention to them not only in 
that respect, but a great many other respects. I will say to you that 
when I first came into the service we had 56,000 fourth-class post offi- 
ces. Today we have only a little more than 41,000 of all classes. So 
there has been a campaign over the years, due to the extensions of 
rural delivery and good roads and other facilities, of closing up a 
number of fourth-class post offices. We are continuing that program 
right along. 

I sometimes agree with the Members of Congress in this fact: That 
even though the receipts of the office are small, that when you have 
quite a few families in one community and you discontinue the post 
office, you take away from them every semblance of Government. 
That is their only contact they have with the Government. 
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And in certain localities, if the patrons are supplied by rural de- 
livery, they just have an opportunity once a.day—and that is when 
the carrier comes around —to transact business. They cannot buy a 
money order at 9 o’clock in the morning, or at 10; they cannot buy it 
until the carrier comes along. They cannot buy postage stamps until 
the carrier comes along, and they cannot even register a letter. 

Oftentimes they must stand in all types and forms of weather to 
transact their business with the rural carrier. 

So I have to say frankly to you that in most of the cases, that I 
agree with the argument that is put up by the Members of Congress, 
because you have to consider, in the first place, that no fourth-class 
office pays its way. If you discontinued every fourth-class post office 
in the United States, you would not make a dent in the savings on 
the great expenditures that you have now in the operation of this 
post-office service. 

I am not in favor of taking away from 20 or 30 families that are 
congregated in one community and have a fourth-class post office, the 
only form of Government contact they have, the only opportunity 
they have to go and transact postal business any time during the day. 

| think the savings made in those cases are insignificant when you 
consider the benefits that these people derive, which they are going to 
be deprived of when you discontinue the office. 

There is not a fourth-class post office in the land that pays its way; 
there is not a third-class post office in the land that pays its way; and 
there are some second-class offices that do not pay their way. 

Mr. Gary. That may be true, and I think the Members of Congress 
should be consulted. There are often reasons for keeping some of 
these offices open. Those reasons should be very carefully considered. 

But, after all, if the objections to closing are purely political, I do 
not think they should be followed. 

While the statement that you make is absolutely true, it is also true 
that most of your post offices were set up in the “horse-and-buggy 
days,” and a man today, with an automobile, is just about 10 times 
closer to a post office than he was when he had to walk or when he 
had to drive a horse and buggy. 

Consequently, you do not need as many post offices to serve the 
public today as you did before the automobile, and before our wage of 
quick transportation. 

Practically all of the offices in my district that have been closed 
during the last vear have had total receipts of the office running 
around two or three hundred dollars, whereas the cost of operating the 
offices was around $1,500. 

In practically every instance the parties would get their deliveries 
by rural delivery, which would give them adequate service. 

In most cases, there was another post office not very far away, cer- 
tainly closer to them in this day of quick transportation than was the 
post office that was being closed, when it was originally established. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, you talk about 
horse and buggy days? I entered the postal service during the horse- 
and-buggy days, when they had more than 56,000 fourth-class post 
offices. 

Today they have just a little more than 19,000. They have been 
discontinued over the years. 
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We do take advantage of closing every one of them where we know 
that the people can get reasonable service. 

Mr. SiemMInski. May I interrupt at that point, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gary. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. Have they been discontinued as fourth class, and 
resumed operations as higher class units because of community 
prosperity? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. No. The ones we are speaking 
of were where the offices have actually been discontinued. In most 
cases the people were satisfied. The majority of the people were 
satisfied with the rural delivery service. 

But, again, I say you have to base your judgment on the discon- 
tinuance of an office or the location of the office, where it is, its 
proximity to some other place, the weather conditions, the geograph- 
ical location. 

Certainly, with a very small post office in Montana, many miles 
away from any other post office and a rural route to supply it, and 
where the people have to walk out and transact their business in the 
snow, we give consideration to every known factor. 

Mr. Gary. They are factors that should unquestionably be given 
consideration. I do not think you ought to close up all the fourth- 
class post offices in the country. I am not advocating that. 

But wherever it can be done without inconvenience to the patrons 
and with a substantial saving in costs, it seems to me it should be done. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. There are 35 million people in 
this country that get their mail through post offices, where there is no 
delivery services of any kind established outside of rural delivery. 

There are 37 million patrons of post offices that go to get their 
mail every day. 

Mr. Gary. I had quite a few of those cases in my district this year. 
In practically every single instance, I have been importuned by the 
patrons of the office to exert my influence to keep the office open. 
I have said to them very frankly that, as chairman of this committee, 
I have been urging upon you a program of economy and, in the face 
of the facts as they were given to me by the Post Office Department, 
I could not consistently urge that the office be kept open. 

Therefore, I have made no representations to the Post Office De- 
partment in any of the cases, and the offices have been closed. 

Postmaster General Donautpson. I think you have to take into 
consideration, Mr. Chairman, the circumstances in each case, which 
we do. 

Presently, rural delivery and star routes serve a fourth of the 
population of this country. The rural delivery and star route estab- 
lishment and the expansion of it has been the greatest factor in the 
discontinuance of fourth-class post offices. 


SYSTEM FOR HANDLING POSTAL MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. Gary. You referred this morning, Mr. Donaldson, to the 
system that you have installed for handling postal money orders. 
It is a great improvement over your old system. In looking over the 
system in Richmond several days ago, it developed that the money 
orders are tabulated and listed by the Federal Reserve bank when 
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they leave the bank and they are then sent from the Federal Reserve 
bank to the Richmond office, and there they are all checked again. 

Then they are broken down and sent to other post offices, such as 
New York, and there they are checked and listed again. 

Is not there some way of avoiding that duplicate checking? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. No, they are not listed, Mr. 
Chairman. You see the orders find their way into the Federal 
Reserve bank and the order becomes the voucher itself. It is a 
prepunched card. ‘The Federal Reserve bank does list these orders, 
as to amounts of both order and fees. 

So that we will know what to pay them for the orders. We do, 
in due time get the orders back to the regional office that covers a 
geographical territory from which the order was issued. 

In other words, these paid orders are going to wind up at the regional 
office that covers the geographical district where the order was issued. 
The order may come in for payment into Richmond and reach the 
regional office in Richmond. It may have been issued in New 
York State. 

But eventually all of the orders that are issued up there go back 
to the New York office. 

You have to have these orders where they can be checked and 
audited and searched any time you want to, but there is no second 
listing of the orders at all. 

Mr. Burks. Can I interrupt to try and explain it? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. I think what you are talking about, Mr. Chairman, is 
that when the Federal Reserve bank turns over the paid orders to our 
regional office, certainly no one could expect our regional office to 
accept the Federal Reserve bank’s total on hundreds of thousands of 
dollars without verification. They are proofed through a proofing 
machine that was especially made for us by IBM, that takes them 
about 400 a minute. 

So that there is very little time in that proofing or verifying process. 

When they go to the regional office to be taken up in their accounts, 
they also run them through this proofing machine, because the man in 
that office assumes the financial responsibility. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. But what the chairman said is 
that they are listed again. They are never listed again. 

Mr. Burke. They are not listed in either process. They are run 
through an electrically operated proofing machine. That takes 490 
items a minute. 

Mr. Gary. We were looking at that machine at the time, and it 
developed that a money order is run through that machine at the 
Federal Reserve bank; it is run through a similar machine at your 
office, and then it is run through the machine at the district office. 
That makes three separate operations on that one order. 

Mr. Burkn. They are money. You count your money when you 
deposit in the bank, Mr. Chairman, and the teller in the bank counts 
it, and when he pays it out to somebody he counts it. 

There s an individual financial responsibility. That is money those 
people are handling. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think what you must clear up 
there is the fact that there is no listing, and if the regional office in 
Richmond has paid the Federal Reserve bank a sum of money for 
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orders that have been cashed there, you have to bear in mind that those 
orders come from all sections of the United States. And the paid 
orders are going to find their way back through the regional office of 
the geographical area covered, so that we always know where that 
order is and that it has actually been paid. 

You have applications for lost money orders; applications for dupli- 
cates, and this mechanical equipment that has been installed in these 
offices is more rapid than anything you have in any of the banks. 

Now, all of your Treasury checks are done the same way. Your 
Federal Reserve bank turns over the only listing that is made of those, 
and that totals the amount of the orders and the amount of the fees 
and the total to be paid. That is the only listing made. 

But, then, when it gets to the regional office, they run through the 
machines to verify the total. 

Mr. Gary. Before money orders are run through the machine, 
they are segregated according to the offices to which they are going, 
and then run through, if [ understand your system. 

For example, the money orders come over from the Federal Reserve 
bank. They may have several thousand for New York, several thou- 
sand for Philadelphia, and so forth. They are run through the 
machine in batches. ‘Then they are sent on to the regional office with 
the tabulations. 

My question is whether it is necessary to tabulate them again at 
the regional office? 

Mr. Burke. It would not be necessary to tabulate them, Mr. 
Chairman. They are not tabulated. They are simply proofed. It 
is simply each office assuming the financial responsibility for the total 
amount of those orders. 

It is just like handling money. It is definitely a money responsi- 
bility, and they use these high-speed proofing machines to verify the 
original total made by the Federal Reserve bank. 

Mr. Srrom. It is the original list, and that list is never made over. 

Mr. Burke. They do not make another list. This machine is very 
rapid. It takes 400 items a minute and simply verifies the total, so 
that the person accepting them and assuming responsibility for a 
million dollars worth of money orders, or half a million dollars, knows 
tnat he has a million or half a million dollars’ worth of money orders. 

Mr. Gary. It isa very fine machine. The way it throws out muti- 
lated cards is rather uncanny. 

Mr. Burke. Yes. It was made especially for our purpose. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, there is one other 
thing and that is that these money orders are all prepunched, as you 
know. If the money order is raised in amount this proofing machine 
throws out that money order right now. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. Any mutilation is caught by it. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I do not know any other process 
by which you can do this more accurately and more rapidly. 

Mr. Gary. I merely questioned whether the third operation is neces- 
sary. You have three operations now. One is the Federal Reserve 
bank, one in the regional office, and one in the district office to which 
it is finally sent. 

The question was whether or not it could be handled with two 
operations rather than with three. The transactions run into millions 
of individual items. 
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Postmaster General Donaupson. Of course, in the first place, the 
Federal Reserve bank punches the amount of fee before it is turned 
over to the regional office. The first thing the regional office needs 
to do when they get a bunch of these orders that have been issued at 
San Francisco; Dallas, Tex.; New York; and where not, is to separate 
those by regions, because ultimately your paid orders are going to go 
back into the region in which issued. 


AIR-MAIL RATE CASES 


Mr. Gary. This morning you told us that there has now been a 
final decision in the railway mail case. What is the situation as to 
air-mail rates? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I am not too familiar with it in 
detail, Mr. Chairman, but the Civil Aeronautics Board is trying to 
bring all of the cases up to date so that permanent rates will be fixed. 

Mr. Gary. They have been trying to do that for 5 or 10 years now. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. They have made considerable 
progress in the last year. 

Mr. Gary. That is what I want to know, what progress has been 
made. 

Postmaster General Donautpson. They have made considerable 
progress. They are to be commended for it. They have fixed final or 
permanent rates on the Big Four, and I think the fifth one will come 
into that in the immediate future. 

Mr. Haun. There are three others besides the Big Four. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Then they have fixed what they 
call the final rates. 

Mr. Gary. This committee has had representatives of the Civil 
Aeronautics Board appear before it and has insisted that there must 
be a speed-up in those proceedings. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think they have done a very 
good job in the last year. Final rates have been fixed on many of 
these lines in different categories. I think the final rate fixed on the 
transcontinental lines is 45 cents per ton-mile, which formerly was a 
little better than 60 cents. 

And they fixed final rates on a number of the other lines that are 
not in the transcontinental group. Ido not know how many of those 
there are. 

Maybe Mr. Hahn can enlighten you a little bit more on it, but I 
think they have done a remarkable job in the last year, not that 1 
always agree with the final rate they fix, but, nevertheless it is ac- 
complishing a great deal when you do fix a final rate and that, of 
course, is subject to appeal from us. 


FOREIGN AIR MAIL RATES 


Mr. Gary. What about the foreign air mail? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. All the foreign airlines’ rate is 
fixed on a mileage basis. I do not believe they fixed any final rates 
on that, on any of the foreign lines. We are on a mileage basis. 

Mr. Haun. It varies. The cost is about 61 cents a mile on the 


average. 
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NEED FOR FIXING OF RATES 


Mr. Gary. We are interested in the rates, of course; but the main 
inquiry I am making now is as to whether or not the rates have been 
fixed. 

It is very difficult to handle appropriations when the Board comes 
in each year and fix rates for three or four years previous. They 
fix rates in 1952 for 1947 and 1948, and we have to pay out a lot more 
money than was anticipated. 

You never know what the obligations to the airlines are. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Our concern has been the same 
as your concern in that we never knew, when we came over here 
while the rates were on a temporary basis, as to when and what the 
permanent rate would be. 

That made it necessary for us to come back for a deficiency ap- 
propriation for the year back and the year back of that, and the year 
back of that when final rates were fixed. 

But in a discussion I had with the Chairman of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, not very long ago, he informed me of the progress they had 
made, and I thought it was very commendable. 

I think they are doing a good job cleaning up that backlog of cases. 
I think you will find, if you have them before you at this time, that a 
great deal of progress has been made. It makes it easier for us to 
come over here if we know what the permanent rate is and tell you 
just exactly what we need. 

But if we come over and base our requests upon a rate that is 
temporary and then find out 6 months later that the permanent rate 
has been fixed higher than the temporary rate, it means a deficiency 
appropriation. 

But I think you will find, if you have them before you and they 
bring you up to date on it, that they have made considerable progress 
in the last year. They have cleaned up a great number of cases, fixed 
final rates. 

RATES BASED ON ACTUAL COST 


Mr. Gary. Are any of those rates based upon the actual cost of 
transporting the mail? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. The final rates that they have 
fixed have been based upon the best available evidence they had with 
reference to the cost of operation, plus‘a reasonable profit. 

But you will have to understand, of course, that they do not have 
the exact cost of operation. They have never had an opportunity 
to separate the exact cost of operating the air mail from the cost of 
operating it for passengers or for express or for something else. 

But they have done as good a job as they could do with the figures 
they have in front of them. In every case, after the final rate has been 
fixed, it is subject to review and can be opened up again within a 
short period after the final rate has been fixed. 

Mr. Gary. But is it not recognized that those rates are based 
largely on subsidy to the lines to keep them running? 

Postmaster GENERAL Donatpson. They are trying to separate the 
subsidy for the actual expenditure for mail operations. 

Mr. Gary. Have they done that? 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. They think they have done it on 
the transcontinenta! lines. They think the rate they have fixed as 
the final rate is the rate covering the cost of operation plus a reasonable 
profit. 

They think that is true also of some other lines. 

But you must understand, they must base the final rate upon the 
entire operations of a system. 

For instance, one line may operate between here and Chicago at 
much less cost because it gets more mail and more passengers than 
another part of that line that operates down through Virginia, North 
Carolina, and Tennessee. So the final rates are ultimately fixed on 
the operations over the entire system. 


HELICOPTER SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. What is the situation with regard to helicopter service 
now? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We operate helicopter service, 
as you know, Mr. Chairman, at Los Angeles and Chicago, and those 
are the only two services we have in operation today. 

Mr. Gary. What has become of the New York application? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. The Civil Aeronautics Board has 
held hearings and made investigations on applications for service in 
New York City, and I think there were two principal concerns that 
were bidding for the service. I think they have tentatively, so to 
speak, authorized the service of one of the bidders. They have issued 
him no certificate, but have indicated they will issue the certificate 
if and when he will show that he is financially able to show he can 
operate the line. I think that is the status of it at the present time. 

Mr. Gary. Then vou will have to patronize that service regardless 
of whether or not you think it is economical or advisable; is that right? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Yes, under the civil aeronautics 
law, we will. If this certificate is issued, which probably will be issued, 
if the applicant for the certificate proves to the satisfaction of the 
CAB that he is financially able to operate, then we will have to utilize 
for mail service over his route, whatever route is set up. 

Mr. Gary. What is the proposed route there? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That I do not know. That has 
not been spelled out. It will be necessary, of course, for the applicant 
to show that he has not only the facilities. When I savy facilities, 
that means landing facilities at the points where he needs to land. 
It is not merely to be an operation from the airport to the post office 
to carry the mail backward and forward. It is to be a service similar 
to what you have in Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Mr. Gary. My understanding is that there is a coupling of passen- 
ger service with that application in New York; is that correct? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is in the future. I do not 
know if either one of the applicants—as I understand, there were only 
two applicants for a certificate—has that in mind. 

But if the applicant is able to perform and provide a helicopter that 
will carry passengers, that will probably be in the offing. That will be 
to the advantage of the Government. It would reduce the mail pay 
if the helicopter was able to carry passengers. 
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That would provide a revenue for the service over and above the 
mail revenue and probably would result in a reduction in the mail pay. 


PROVISION OF LAW RELATING TO DISCRETION IN USE OF HELICOPTER 


Mr. Gary. We put a provision in the law last year to give you 
discretion in the use of that serviée. I was informed at the time that 
you were opposed to it. Is that correct? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No, sir. The thing you had in 
the law was a broad thing without spelling it out. I could not tell, 
from the proposed amendment, whether it was talking about star 
routes, rural routes, or what. Someone called me. I submitted no 
report on that, as I recall it, but someone did call me from Congress 
and wanted to know if that would mean I would have the authority 
to utilize star routes if I wanted to and that I would not if I did not 
want to do so, 

I merely called attention to the fact that no star route is productive 
of revenue to speak of at all. 

That amendment would indicate that unless I could show it would 
be productive of revenue I could discontinue it. 

But later on, in the debate on the floor, it was brought out that it 
was intended to apply to the helicopter. I submitted no report on 
it at all. 

Mr. Gary. It was intended primarily to apply to the helicopter, 
but what the provision did was to give you the right to select the 
method of transportation that you thought advisable and you have 
that right right now, excepting as to aircraft. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Therefore, the law did not apply to anything except 
aircraft. It could not, because you already have that right in all 
other modes of transportation. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. The proper place for that would 
have been an amendment to your civil aeronautics law. But in 
this particular amendment that you had, it would not accomplish 
what you were trying to accomplish. 

Mr. Gary. I think it would have. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think you have to have an 
amendment directed at the thing. 

Mr. Gary. No. We can supersede that law. That is an act of 
Congress. We can put a provision in an appropriation bill which 
will be a subsequent act of Congress and supersede it. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I have my doubts, Mr. Chairman. 
I went over that very carefully. | never submitted any report on it, 
but I did have a call or two from House Members as to just what it 
meant. I had not seen it, and when I read it over I knew of the 
broad law that we have now, and | immediately understood that that 
was directed at the helicopter because it could not apply to anything 
else. 

Mr. Gary. It would apply to other aircraft. 

Postmaster General Donautpson. I do not think your amendment 
would have amended the civil aeronautics law because, under the 
civil aeronautics law, the minute a line is certified, whether it is to 
our advantage, from a mail standpoint, or not, I am required to give 
mail to it. 
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Under your law, your amendment would not protect me from 
having to pay the airline whether I give it mail, or not. 

Mr. Gary. I beg your pardon. It provided that you would not 
have to pay the line for services not performed. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We have done that. We started 
out by assuming that we could not utilize a feeder line if we did not 
think it was advantageous for the mail service. And maybe the line 
operated for 6 months without any mail. 

Then when we eventually had to give it mail, they raised the rate 
on the thing to make up for the pay that they did not get during 
the 6 months that we did not use it. 

Mr. Gary. I have no prejudice whatever against helicopters or any 
other form of transportation, and | think the Post Office Depart- 
ment should use whatever form of transportation is -necessary to 
properly deliver the mails. 

But I think that the Postmaster General should determine what 
type of transportation shall be used rather than the Civil Aeronautics 
Board or the Interstate Commerce Commission, or some other 
organization that has no connection with or responsibility for the 
delivery of the mail. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Of course, the operation of the 
postal service demands that we give any class of mail we have, and, 
more particularly, first-class mail, the most expeditious dispatch, 
and we do that. 

In giving first-class mail the most expeditious dispatch, sometimes 
we apply a little higher rate for transportation than we would if we 
held it up and delayed it. 

But the prime function of the postal service is to get the mail to its 
destination and deliver it. I agree with you on the theory that we 
should utilize the most expeditious dispatch of the mail. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Chairman, I know that you are aware of my 
feelings on this situation. However, you may prefer that IT not make a 
statement at this time. 

Mr. Gary. If you want to make a statement at this time, I have no 
objection. 

Mr. CanrFrevp. I just felt at the moment that I might emphasize 
that the chairman and I disagree on this approach, which is one of the 
rare times we have disagreed. 


COST STUDY UNDER NEW RATES 


Mr. Gary. Have vou made a cost study since the new rates went 
into effect, to determine the loss on the various classes of mail? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We are trying to bring that up to 
date now. Of course, as you know, the cost study is made four times a 
year, once during each quarter of the year, on all classes of mail and 
on all transactions. We continue that all the time. 

But we are trying now to adapt the cost figures to the new rates, 
for the purpose of determining just how much excess expenditures 
over revenue each class of mail would provide. 

I think by the end of this week perhaps we will have some figures 
to indicate what the excess expenditures are over the revenues. We 
will have that, for instance, we will say, on second-class mail, under 
the new rates. 
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But you have to bear in mind that the new rates on second-class 
mail will not go into effect until April 1. Then this is a 10-percent 
increase over the old rates. Then on April 1 of 1953, there will be 
another 10 percent, and on April 1, 1954, another 10 percent. Then 
we will not have the full effect and benefit of the 30-percent increase 
until beginning April 1, 1954. 

The rates on the postal cards went into effect on January 1. The 
new rates on circular mail, third-class mail, will not go into effect 
until July 1 of this year. 

So it is quite a task to try to apply the cost figures that we have 
now, excepting that we take the volume we have now and the cost 
figures we have now and try to apply that to the new rates. 

I think we will come up with something that is suitable for my 
purpose by the end of this week, because I propose to submit to the 
two Committees on Post Office and Civil Service in the two Houses a 
very comprehensive report, concerning the fiscal condition of the 
Post Office Department, and point out the effect of the new rates, 
the effect of the increased costs, which are double the amount of the 
increased revenue through the new rates, and then do just like any 
businessman would do to his board of directors, just say, ‘‘Here is vour 
picture.” 

There is nothing I can do about it except make recommendations, 
which I have been doing for 3 ‘years. 

If Congress decides that they want to do something else to the rate 
bill, which, as I say, is not fully effective yet, they may have to take 
another look at it and modify or change the rate structure which is 
still not in effect. 


FIXING OF RATES FOR PARCEL POST AND SPECIAL SERVICES 


Mr. Gary. There is something you can do about the parcel post and 
special services. 

Postmaster General Donautpson. Yes. You must bear in mind, 
Mr. Chairman, that, at the request of the Congress, as provided for 
in a supplemental appropriation bil, I went to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with a petition for increased rates to make parcel 
post pay its way. The rates that I asked for at that time were suffi- 
cient to make parcel post pay its way. 

But the bill reported out of the Senate and which passed the Senate, 
the rate bill, reduced my rates downward to where it would only raise 
about $63 million in revenue as against $95 million in the rates ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Had that bill passed the Congress, my action before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would have been nullified, and there was a 
great deal of feeling over on the Senate side that the Congress should 
fix the rates and not the ICC. 

Mr. Gary. But it did not pass the Congress, and we fought it 
right straight through. That recommendation that you speak of, 
requiring you to go to the ICC, was put in the bill at the suggestion 
of this committee. 

This committee has stuck by you right straight through in your 
fight on it, and when the House tried to override the rates that the 
ICC had established, we fought it in the House and we succeeded in 
sustaining the ICC rates, 
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What is more, not only did the House refuse to accede to the Senate 
viewpoint, that the rates should not be fixed by you with the approval 
of the ICC, but the bill, as passed, went further and gave you authori- 
ty to go before the ICC on special services. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No. The bill did not do that, 
Mr. Chairman. The bill gave me authority to fix the fees on special 
services, not the ICC. 

Mr. Gary. But it took the fixing of the fees on special services out 
of the Congress. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. So that, instead of limiting the fee-fixing power to the 
Congress, they went further than they had before in taking the fee- 
fixing power out of Congress. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Of course, | do not mean this as 
any criticism, Mr. Chairman, but I went before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for rates which, as we have stated, will produce 
about $95 million additional revenue on the handling of parcel post. 

When the Congress fixed the rates on second-class mail, where the 
greatest subsidy exists in the postal service, four times the subsidy 
of air mail, in the handling of publications the Congress gave them 
a 30-percent increase spread over 3 vears. 

Thirty-percent increase only means about $11 million additional 
postage. : 

Now, I get a lot of criticism which should not necessarily be directed 
at me, that I impose a high rate upon a certain class of mail, where 
I have that authority through the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
where the subsidy is small, while nothing is done about trying to 
eliminate approximately $240 million subsidy on the handling of 
publications. 

Mr. Gary. Do you think that first-class mail will still show a 
profit under these new expenditures? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. The best figures we have at the 
present moment, from cost ascertainment, would indicate about 
break-even or maybe show a little profit. 

But I have serious doubts that first-class mail will show a profit 
after the new effect of the salary increase, plus the full effect of the 
annual leave. If it breaks even I will be surprised. 


REDUCTION IN SIZE AND WEIGHT OF PARCEL POST MAILINGS 


Mr. Gary. The greatest criticism that I have had thus far of the 
action of the ICC and the Congress last year has been with reference 
to the provision in the law providing a limit of 40 pounds in handling 
parcel post in the first and second zones and 20 pounds beyond that. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Between first-class offices. That 
is merely between first-class offices. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. But why would you make a distinction between 
zones of that kind? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | did not. I recommended 
against it. 

Mr. Gary. Why was that put in the law, can you tell me? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That was put in both in the 
House bill and the Senate bill. It was in the House bill, I think, 
the year before last. 
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But there was some effort made—and I think that it was com- 
mendable—to try to drive out of the postal service the freight and 
express that do not belong there. Because of high express rates and 
increase in freight rates, we have taken over in parcel post a great 
volume of mail that really does not belong there at all; it belongs in 
freight and express. 

The Senate originally passed their bill to provide that the limit be 
reduced and the weight be reduced on parcel post mail between 
first-class offices and second-class offices. 

The House passed their bill to provide for retaining the present 
limit of weight and size between second-, third-, and fourth-class 
offices, or for delivery on rural routes and so forth, and limited the 
limitations to first-class offices. 

In compromise, that was applied to first-class offices. It means 
that the weight in the first and second zone will be 40 pounds, 72 
inches in length and girth combined; but in any zone beyond the 
second zone, it will be 20 pounds, with 72 inches in length and girth 
combined. 

The objective was all right, if it works. But I did not think 
would work. 

USE” OF PARCEL POST INSTEAD OF EXPRESS 


Mr. Gary. What is the reason for a provision of that kind, for a 
difference of 20 pounds between the second and third zone? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. | might give you this example: 
Between New York and Washington we have been handling maybe 
20 to 25 tons, so far as capacity is concerned, of mail. That is maybe 
as much as five 5-ton trucks of mail between New York and Wash- 
ington, going as parcel post, that is delivered to all the department 
stores here and retail stores, which formerly went by express. 

That is true maybe between New York and Chicago, it is true 
maybe between Dallas and many offices in Texas, where these people 
have a they can handle this through the mail at much less cost 
than they can by express. 

The thinking of the Senate Post Office Committee, as I listened to 
them, was that maybe this would be a deterrent to the shipment of 
so much merchandise 200 miles or 400 miles, and they could channe! 
it back into express and freight. 

I discussed it with them very frankly, but I did not think it would 
work, because the shippers could break down their parcels. If they 
had been shipping 70-pound parcels, they could break them into 2 
parcels, 

I discussed that feature, now that the express rate had gotten so 
high, that the cost of providing the extra carton and extra labor would 
still provide a cheaper rate by mail than by express, and that we 
would just be handling more parcels. 

But some good thinking Senators on the Senate Post Office Com- 
mittee thought we should try something to get out of the mail service, 
freight and express, and to channel it back. 
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AVAILABILITY OF EXPRESS SERVICE 





Now, the express service does not extend to all sections of the 
country. There are many post offices and many cities and towns 
that have no express service. 

But certainly there is good express service and good freight service 
between here and New ‘York City, between here and Philadelphia, 
and that is their objective. 

Mr. Gary. But it does not only apply there. For example, I have 
a man in Richmond who is engaged in selling wallpaper. He supplies 
wallpaperers in various parts of Virginia. If he has an order in 
Roanoke, he cannot send but 20 pounds. If he has an order for 70 
pounds of wallpaper, c. 0. d., he has to split it down into four packages; 

By the time you multiply the c. o. d. and other costs, the cost is 
absolutely prohibitive. Yet he can send it to Petersburg, just 20 miles 
from Richmond—I imagine that Petersburg is in the first and second 
zone—in 40-pound packages. 

That does not make any sense to me at all. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I have received many letters from 
the public, from business people, criticizing the Post Office Depart- 
ment very severely for something they did not recommend and really 
objected to. 

Mr. Gary. I am not criticizing you for this. I am trying to find a 
reason for it. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I wish I could tell you at the 
present moment. 

Mr. Gary. I knew it was the law. I knew you had nothing to do 
with it. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I wish I could tell you at the 
present moment the effect that this has had. We are having a survey 
made of it and I do not think I would be warranted in giving you the 
figures we have up to date, which are not too informative, in my 
opinion. 

But we are keeping a record of this thing to determine whether or 
not there has been a decrease in the handling of this package mail be- 
tween New York and Washington or between first-class offices. 

We need to be prepared, if Congress considers a repeal of this law, 
to give the Congress the facts as to whether this has produced what 
they thought it would. If it does drive a great quantity of freight 
and express back to freight and express, then they would have accom- 
plished the purpose they have in mind. 


DISCRIMINATION BETWEEN ZONES 


Mr. Gary. I am thoroughly in sympathy with the provisions of 
the law that limit the weight and size. I am in sympathy with the 
provisions as to unusual size packages, and I go along with the rate 
increases, 

But I just cannot see making a distinction between zones to that 
extent. If a 40-pound package is too large, then we ought to make 
it 20 pounds throughout. If a 40-pound package can be carried in 
the first and second zones, I do not see why it should not be carried 
to other zones. 

[ see no reason for the distinction. 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. In my testimony before the 
Senate committee, when this matter was discussed very fully, I pointed 
out the very things you are pointing out. I pointed out the discrimi- 
nation that if someone here in Washington had a friend and he wanted 
to send a parcel post package to him in Chicago, if he did he could 
only send 20 pounds; but if he had a friend living on the rural route or 
in a fourth-class post office area beyond Chicago, he could send 70 
pounds. 

What they want to do is to have that man in Richmond that you 
are talking about to send his packages from Richmond to Roanoke 
by express. That is what they want to do. 

Mr. Gary. Why not send the package from Richmond to Peters- 
burg by express also? 

Postmaster General Dona.pson. I just cannot answer you that. 

Mr. Gary. That is the point I am making. I am not saying 
whether or not 20 or 40 pounds is right, but I cannot see any reason 
for discrimination as between zones. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Mr. Chairman, my suggestion 
was that if they wanted to channel some of this parcel post or a great 
portion of it, back to express and freight, that the weight and size 
should be uniform to all people and to all offices, and that if they 
wanted to reduce the rate of parcel post from 70 pounds to 50 pounds, 
that they do it for everybody. 

But I realize the problem that a Member of Congress has. I think 
they have to be elected each 2 years, do they not? and one-fourth of 
your population is served on rural and star routes, and the express 
services cannot provide them with the service. 

Again, 35 million people are served at these small second- and third- 
and fourth-class post offices, where many of them have no express 
offices. 

So if you did reduce that weight from 70 pounds to 50 pounds, you 
would be depriving almost half of the population of this country of 
that kind of facility that they have become accustomed to. 

But I still think that if they wanted to reduce the rate and size of 
these parcels, it should have been uniform to all people and to all 
offices. 

But they did not look at it from that standpoint, and I was willing 
to experiment with it, so far as I was concerned. I do not know what 
the experiment would show. 


REVENUE AND OBLIGATIONS BY CLASSES OF MAIL 


Mr. Gary. I hope you will get some information on that particular 
point. Could you insert at this point in the record a table showing 
the obligation, revenues, and deficit by classes of mail, for 1951, 1952, 
and 1953? 

Mr. Strom. We will probably have it for 1951 in a week or so, but 
not for 1952 and 1953. 

We never have estimated that in the future except for particular 
classes of mail in rate cases, and for volume only. 

Mr. Gary. Can you give us the best information you have on it? 

Mr. Srrom. Yes, sir. 

(Editors note: The material referred to appears on p. 108.) 
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ENVELOPE SIZES 





Mr. Gary. You discussed last year, Mr. Donaldson, the desirability 
of having more uniformity in envelope sizes. Has anything been 
accomplished along that line? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I am afraid I cannot give you 
information in detail, but I think most of the envelopes that are 
furnished for use in post offices now are in two sizes; one 1s commonly 
referred to as size 5, and then we furnish size 8 and size 9. 

But I think most all of the envelopes furnished in those post offices 
are in those sizes, unless it is a special request. The principal post 
office stock is in two sizes, size 5, which is the ordinary envelope, and 
size 8 or 9, which is the business envelope. Most of the stock fur- 
nished for sale to the post offices is in those two sizes. We refer to 
them as short and long letters. 

Mr. Gary. Is there any feasible way of limiting the sizes of en- 
velopes, standardizing the sizes of envelopes that are used by the 
public for mailing? 

Postmaster General Donautpson. By the public no, there is no way. 
We are pretty much on a standard, so far as the stamped envelopes 
we furnish are concerned. 

As I say, the great portion of those are in two sizes. 

There is the regular size and there is the business size. But I do 
not know of any way that you can force the public to use the standard 
envelope, unless vou want to pass a law to that effect. 


ADDITIONAL POSTAGE ON ODD-SIZED ENVELOPES 


Mr. Gary. Of course, vou could not pass a law to that effect. But 
[ was wondering if it would be feasible to apply the same method there 
that you do in your package mail, that is, charge additional postage 
for odd-size envelopes. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You cannot do anything with 
first-class mail because a person can send any kind of first-class package 
he wants to. The banks do that. The first-class mail would not pay 
its way today if it were not for the fact that you have so many of what 
we cali ‘“‘slugs’’, which are big bank packages that require an enormous 
amount of postage for just one piece. So you cannot limit the public 
on any size for first-class mail. 

Mr. Gary. You would not want to limit the size, but where the size 
interferes with the proper handling of the mail, would it be feasible 
to charge more for the handling? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I think there is a charge on odd- 
size circular mail, but there is no charge on odd-size first-class mail. 

Mr. Gary. I know there is not now, and vou do not think it would 
be feasible? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I do not think you could do it, 
because we will accept anything they will give us and pay the postage 
on it first-class, within the limits. 

Mr. Gary. Of course, the larger size pieces usually weigh more and, 
as you have pointed out, in the case of first-class mail pay much more 
postage. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I would like to tell you about that. 

Mr. Gary. But I imagine the very small envelopes give you as 
much trouble as some of the larger ones. 
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Postmaster General DonALpson. We see little letters in first-class 
mail that are very, very small, invitations, or something of that sort. 
It is when you get to the odd-sized type of first-class mail, over and 
above the average size envelope, that you get more postage. The 
larger that is the more postage we get. 

We get 3 cents an ounce, and a pound makes 48 cents. On many 
of these packages there is postage on them up to $5, $10, $15, $20. If 
it were not for the fact vou have so many large first-class pieces of mail, 
the first-class mail would not pay its way. 

If you determined the number of pieces of first-class mail you handle 
and multiply that by 3 cents, assuming that each one contains merely 
an ounce, you would not arrive at nearly the revenue we obtain from 
first-class mail. 


SURCHARGE ON POSTAL CARDS SOLD IN LOTS 


Mr. Gary. What has been the reaction to the recently enacted 
provision of the law requiring a 10 percent surcharge on postal cards 
bought in lots of 50 or more? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, the reaction has 
been such that I would not know how to express it. 1 would not know 
how to express it on the record here, but it has been terrific. (Com- 
plaints have been directed at the Post Office Department, and we have 
had some persons who bought postal cards in large lots by making 
several window transactions. 

For instance, if a man wanted to buy 2,000 cards, he might take 8 
or 10 of his help down to the office, and each one of them would buy 
them in lots of 49, so as to avoid the 10 percent surcharge. 

In that way he could save a little money on it. 

We opposed that provision in the law, and I stated at the time that I 
would much prefer, if they wanted to drive the Post Office Department 
out of the post card business, that they repeal the law that requires 
us to furnish postal cards. I pointed out very specifically that that 
was a great discrimination and that it would look so ridiculous on its 
face that the more you buy the more you pay, but, nevertheless, it was 
inserted in the House bill as an amendment and it was agreed to in 
conference. 

The theory of the author of the amendment was that he wanted to 
spread the manufacture of post cards to private printing business 
and take the Government out of that kind of business. 

Well, it will not accomplish anything at all, and already there 
have been at least seven bills introduced in the House to repeal it. 

Mr. Gary. It was not recommended by you? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I opposed it. 


ANNUAL LEAVE 


Mr. Gary. What is the situation now as to annual leave? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We have just issued instructions, 
which have been approved by the Civil Service Commission, putting 
our annual leave in the field postal service in accordance with the law 
that passed the Congress, which provides, I believe, for 26 days of 
leave for persons having 15 vears or more of service, 20 days’ leave for 
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persons having more than 3 years and less than 15, and 13 days for 
employees who have less than 3 years of service. 

That has been promulgated to the field and it became effective on 
January 6, of this year. 

Mr. Gary. Prior to the enactment of that law, the postal employees 
received less annual leave than the classified civil service employees; 
is not that correct? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. The field postal service had a 
different leave law to the leave law applicable to the civil service 
employees under the Classification Act. In other words, the field 
employees received 15 days’ annual leave without regard to the 
length of time served. Those in the Department received 26 days’ 
annual leave. 

Mr. Gary. The new law put them all on the same basis, did it not? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. Which resulted in an increased expenditure insofar as 
the Post Office Department is concerned, but a decreased expenditure 
insofar as the other civil Government departments are concerned; is 
that correct? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That is right, Mr. Chairman. 

I have seen figures on the decrease, that it applies to the employees 
under the Classification Act, and all I know for sure is that the cost 
to the Post Office Department is about $50 million a year more. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, does the Department have a training 
program for its employees? I am informed that was a subject of 
criticism by the General Accounting Office in an investigation of the 
Los Angeles post office in 1947 and 1948. What has been done along 
that line since then? 

Postmaster General Donautpson. We have always had, Mr. Chair- 
man, a limited training program in many of the larger offices. That 
was almost set aside and eliminated during World War II because we 
had about 56,000 employees in the military service and the help that 
was added to the forces was temporary. 

We have embarked upon a program now to try to intensify training 
more particularly in the larger offices. It is going to be a difficult task. 
It will be helpful, but it will be a difficult task because we don’t know 
how long we are keeping the employee that we are training. 

As I mentioned this morning, there are such a large number of our 
force that are temporary employees and there is such a constant turn- 
over that a postmaster may take on 50 temporary employees this week 
and he may lose half of them next week and will have to take on 25 
more in their place. 

Nevertheless, notwithstanding that situation, we are trying now to 
develop a training program especially in the larger offices where we 
have a great many employees. The program must be training on the 
job because that is the only way you can acquaint the man with the 
work that he is to do. 

We used to have a fairly good training program at all of our larger 
offices, but that, as I say, was almost abandoned during World War IT. 

Mr. Gary. But you are getting back to it now? 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. We are trying to get back. It 
is going to cost a little money. 

Mr. Gary. It may save in terms of efficiency. 

Postmaster General Donautpson. In the long run. If we had 
permanent help, there would be no question about it. 


PROHIBITION "AGAINST MAKING OTHER INDEFINITE APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. Gary. Tell us what the situation is as to indefinite appoint- 
ments now. I do not understand it thoroughly. Will you tell us 
just why it is that you cannot employ any permanent help in the 
Post Office? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Off the record? 

Mr. Gary. I would like it on the record. 

Postmaster General Donautpson, I will put it on the record, but I 
would first like to make a statement off the record. 

Mr. Gary. All right, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I will say that we are prohibited 
in making anything more than indefinite appointments. There are 
two kinds of those appomtments. One is temporary and one is 
indefinite. We have no civil-service eligible register from which 
selections can be made. Where we do have a civil-service eligible 
register, we can only select from that register on a temporary or 
indefinite basis. There is no authority of law for us to make a per- 
manent appointment. 

In other words, if we had an employee in the Post Office Depart- 
ment today that we wanted to transfer to some other position some- 
where, he could only be transferred to that position on an indefinite 
basis and he would hold the right to be returned to his position in the 
Post Office Department. 

The Civil Service Commission issued regulations following the 
passage of the Whitten amendment, and then there was an Executive 
order issued also at the same time that has some application to this. 
But we cannot under any circumstances make permanent appoint- 
ments excepting as to postmasters and rural carriers. That is all. 

Mr. Gary. Have you brought that situation to the attention of the 
House Committee on Post Office and Civil Service? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Many times, and also to the 
Civil Service Commission. Now, I have talked to the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission about it, and he realizes the problem 
we have. I am hopeful that maybe something can be worked out to 
our advantage. 

I am further hopeful that maybe the law that started all this might 
not be extended into 1953 or might even be repealed before 1953. It 
would certainly save a great amount of money in the operation of the 
postal service. 

Mr. Gary. An amendment of the law may be a more effective way 
of reaching that goal. Personally, I think the law has been construed 
to cover cases that its author did not intend it to cover. Whether 
that is due to the language of the law or to the interpretation placed 
upon it, I don’t know. But I feel quite certain that he did not intend 
to bring about the situations which have developed under the law. 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. Well, Mr. Chairman, without 
any criticism of the author of the amendment, it was fully explained 
to him as to just what it was doing in the postal service. He had the 
feeling that something ought to be done to correct it. Later he felt 
that if any exception was made, why, it might have to be general; so 
he did not take any action at all. 


DIVISION OF RATES 


Mr. Gary. The Congress some time ago passed legislation enabling 
the Department to set up a Division of Rates. I am told that thus 
far neither a Director nor an Assistant Director of the Division of Rates 
has been appointed. Is that true? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That is right. The reason for 
that, Mr. Chairman, is that there is money in this 1953 appropriation 
request for that. There was money in the 1952 appropriation for that. 
But we had this rates bill pending before the Congress all of last. vear. 
[ submitted my recommendations in February. All of our studies had 
been made with reference to rates that we were recommending. 
During that period when we were handling these rates, there was no 
good reason to fill the positions just to spend money. 

Now, a resolution was passed or it is in legislation giving the com- 
mittees, the Post Office Committees in the two Houses, authority to 
make some investigation of the Post Office Department, more particu- 
larly with reference to rates and cost ascertainment. They will 
embark upon that investigation, | presume, in the very near future. 

I did not feel that it was advisable for me to spend the money to 
set up the Division. The positions are there. I did not feel it 
desirable to spend the money when all of our work had been done and 
all of our ground work had been done and our recommendations had 
been submitted to the Congress before we had authority to create 
this. But now we must fill those places and put them in there to 
study it. We have men in mind that we can put in there, but it would 
not have been of any help to me last year to have them in there at all 
as new men when all of our ground work had been laid, the cost- 
ascertainment studies made, and the rate study made and submitted 
to the Congress in February of last vear awaiting the outcome of the 
suggested legislation. The only benefit I could have received from 
that would be having some training done in this particular unit. But 
it is there and it will be filled. 


ADVISORY BOARD TO THE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Gary. Reorganization Plan No. 3 of 1949 provided for an 
Advisory Board to the Department. This letter which I have re- 
ceived from someone outside the Department says that it is reported 
that the Board has been largely inactive. Is that correct? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Now, I want to say this off the 
record. 

(Statement off the record.) 

For many years the Post Office Department has advocated the 
necessity for an Advisory Board. Under Reorganization Plan No. 3, 
submitted by the President, and which was approved by the Congress, 
there was a provision for an Advisory Board to be appointed to the 
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Post Office Department. It further provided that the Board be 
composed of seven members and that they meet at Washington or any 
other place designated by the Chairman of the Board. 

It further provided that the Postmaster General should be the 
Chairman of the Board and the Deputy Postmaster General the 
Vice Chairman. The President submitted nominations for the seven 
members. After considerable delay, they were confirmed. 

Shortly after the members were confirmed and appointed, we had 
one meeting of the Advisory Board at which time literature and 
financial reports of the Post Office Department were supplied to them 
and the whole organization of the Post Office Department was dis- ~ 
cussed. 

We had a second meeting at which time they were brought up to 
date upon all of the financial conditions of the postal service, the 
recommendations of the Post Office Department as made to the Con- 
gress for increased rates, and we got many helpful suggestions from 
the members of the Board. Without any dissent, each member of the 
Board was in support of the Post Office Department’s recommenda- 
tions for rate increases. 

A third meeting of the Board was called for the fall of last year, and, 
because of the absence of so many of the members, some of whom were 
out of the country, the meeting had to be canceled. It is believed 
that the Board can be gotten together by the latter part of this month 
for a third meeting. 


ANALYSIS OF INCREASE FOR 1953 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, the Department requests a total of 
$2,822,100,000 for 1953, which is an increase of $481,300,000 over the 
appropriation for 1952. The 1952 appropriation does not include, 
however, the anticipated supplemental appropriation request for 
various purposes. Can you tell us now just what that $481,300,000 
consists of? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | think that is set out, Mr. Chair- 
man, in my opening statement. 

Mr. Gary. There is a breakdown there? . 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Yes. It appears on page 4 where 
it states that the obligations for 1953 are estimated at $2,822,100,000, 
an increase of $88,157,000 over the estimated obligations for 1952. 
This is an increase of 3.2 pereent. Of these obligations, nearly 
$300,000,000 is required for salary increases and the cost of additional 
leave, and $136,400,000 is required for rail payments over and above 
the rates which were in effect prior to January 1, 1951. Nearly 

$25,000,000 of the $88,157,000 increase in obligations is required to 
plac e the leave costs on an annual basis. This leaves but $63,157,000 
of the increase to provide for the handling of increased mail volume, 
or about 2.3 percent increase in obligations to handle the 3 percent 
increase in mail volume. 

Now, that breaks it down generally, but in the justifications, as you 
will get them later, that is broken down in detail. 

Mr. Gary. We want the details. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. It is in the justifications in detail. 
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POSTMASTER ASSEMBLIES 


Mr. Gary. How frequently do the postmasters of, say, the 50 
largest cities assemble for discussions of their problems? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Well, about the only official 
assemblage is that the postmasters have a convention at least once a 
vear in each State. At that time we send representation to these con- 
ventions to discuss their service problems with them. Then we have 
ohe convention a year, which is the national convention, at which 
over-all problems are discussed. 

Now, they are not called into Washington, that is, the postmasters 
of the 50 largest offices, although they have been once in my time since 
[ have been postmaster general. That is the only time I know of that 
they have been called in. That is for the reason that incident to such 
meetings you must pay the railroad fare and the expenses of every one 
of them, which creates quite an obligation. But we do try to have 
departmental representation at most all of the State conventions, at 
which time we send people from the Post Office Department to discuss 
all of their problems with them. 

Then, of course, the postmasters are not very modest about writing 
us for any information or instructions they want at any time. In 
addition we disseminate information through the bulletins which are 
issued twice a week to all postmasters and all postal personnel. 


ALPHABETICAL DISTRIBUTION SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. What were the results of the Kansas City experimen? 


this year with the alphabetical distribution system? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I am not familiar with that. I 
believe it is Dallas that you have in mind, sir. 

Mr. Gary. No. The system originated in Dallas, but I am advised 
that Kansas City experimented with it during the Christmas rush. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I do not think so. 

Mr. Burke. That is being tried at Milwaukee, Newark, and at 
Dallas, plus some smaller offices. 

Mr. Lawier. Milwaukee has notified me that it is not workable 
there, and Los Angeles has notified me last week that it is not work- 
able in Los Angeles either. 

Postmaster General Donapson. It has not been applied to Kansas 
City at all. Kansas City has a distribution scheme that they have 
had over many years that is alphabetical and where a great many 
separations are made in the primary scheme and carried over to the 
secondary. I think they work out the distribution to lowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, and Missouri. Those are all put out in the second handling. 
In their testing of that, if they find any city that does not obtain a 
sufficient number of pieces to justify a separation, they will eliminate 
that. If they find another one that justifies it, they will add that to it. 

They have been operating that way in Kansas City for a great many 
years. It is very satisfactory as a system. I did not know we had 
tried to apply that Dallas system to Kansas City. 

Mr. Gary. We have information that they were experimenting 
with the alphabetical sorting scheme there during the holidays. 

Mr. Burke. All of our offices do that, Mr. Chairman. They 
have done that for vears in all larger cities. 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. We set up cardboard cases even 
to work out mail alphabetically by streets so that we can give it to 
any untrained employee and he can deliver it. That has been done 
for years in all of the post offices. You have to or you could not 
handle the volume of mail on hand. 

Mr. Srrom. That would not be related to the Dallas experiment. 

Mr. Gary. Dallas uses that system all the time, does it not? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. A modified form of it. This 
alphabetical distributing svstem that you speak of, Mr. Chairman, 
is due to the great volume of Christmas greeting cards and other 
first-class mail during the holiday season. The capacity for distri- 
bution in the normal case load is not sufficient, and they set up many 
other cases and work it all out alphabetically by streets. Then that 
is separated again so that you will have your mail separated to certain 
streets commencing with “C”’ like for Connecticut Avenue. Then it is 
channeled directly to the carriers to deliver. 

[t is an expensive operation, but you have to do it. It has been done 
for a number of years in all large offices because of the great volume 
of mail. 

Mr. Gary. Do you mean that it is more expensive than the ordinary 
system that you use? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Oh, yes. You have to have more 
distributors and more cases, and, of course, you get a larger volume of 
mail. If you had permanent employees who knew the scheme for 
distributing mail for city delivery, you could accomplish the distri- 
bution through the scheme system much more rapidly than you could 
through the alphabetical scheme. But at Christmas time we don’t 
have enough experienced distributors to do that. Our work would 
be cut down tremendously if every one of our employees were expert 
on distributing mail to a city. 

For instance, go into the Washington office when they are handling 
millions of letters. They are to be delivered to all sections of the city. 
Somebody must first break that mail down to the sections of the city. 
A second handling must be made to get it to the carriers that serve a 
particular route. 

But at Christmas time you expand that to the alphabetical scheme 
and get the mail separated by streets, so to speak. 

We have provided over the years a number of cardboard cases 
that are stored away during the rest of the year and then brought out 
at Christmas times for the handling of this great volume of mail. 

Mr. Gary. You would necessarily have to have additional cases, 
but I do not see why you would have to have to use a different system. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Because the great number of 
people you take on, Mr. Chairman, don’t know distribution. But they 
can distribute mail that begins with A or B or C. 

Mr. Gary. Then that must be a simpler system of distribution than 
the one that you use? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No. It is costlier, much more 
costly because one man can be distributing this mail to the carriers, 
and it does not make any difference what the beginning of the street 
number is because he knows, the minute he picks up a piece of mail, if 
it is addressed to 100 ‘Podunk’? Avenue what carrier it goes to, and 
if it is addressed to 100 “Seedunk”’ Avenue, he knows what carrier it 
goes to. 
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Mr. Gary. Well, why do they use that system in Dallas? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Well, Dallas does not have the 
system we are talking about that we use at Christmas time. It is a 
modified form of that but is not as expansive as that. Now, it seems 
to be working good in Dallas. Fort Worth tried it out and could not 
use it. 

Mr. Gary. This committee inspected the operation of that system 
in Dallas. It seems to be working exceptionally well there, and we 
were told that it saves personnel, time, and money. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | think it did. You could not 
apply the same system to Boston to save your life. 

Mr. Gary. Why not? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Boston has 92 classified stations. 
They have 21 separate municipalities. You could not centralize the 
distribution in Boston and distribute in the manner in which Dallas 
does. Now, Dallas is a smaller town with a fewer number of stations 
and a lesser area to be encompassed in the delivery limits. 

If you ever went into Boston with this thing—you cannot even 
centralize distribution there. Cambridge has five post office stations 
within the boundaries of Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. Burke. There has definitely been no saving in manpower in 
the Dallas post office as a result of this system. 

Mr. Gary. The postmaster told us that there had been. 

Mr. Burke. Our checks do not indicate it. 

Mr. Strom. There still has to be the two handlings at least, the 
primary and the secondary, by either system. 

Mr. Burke. You still have to have your scheme study to make 
up your paper mail. It would take all outdoors to handle the paper 
mail on an alphabetical scheme. 

Mr. Gary. It seems to be working very satisfactorily, and they 
say it has accomplished substantial savings. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. They claim it does, and they are 
for it in Dallas. 

Now, of course, you may have to have in some manner a different 
scheme of distribution in many offices. In other words, you cannot 
standardize the thing to every office. There are certain parts of it 
that can be standardized while certain parts of it cannot. It depends 
upon the character of office you are putting it into. Los Angeles would 
be a most difficult place to handle it, and it just could not be handled 
in Boston at all. 

SUGGESTION PROGRAM 


Mer. Gary. How is your employees’ suggestion program working 
now? 

Postmaster General DoNaupson. I think I covered that in my open- 
ing statement, Mr. Chairman. We have been expanding it. Just 
recently we disseminated to each and every employee in the postal 
service a little booklet. Iam sorry that I did not bring along a copy 
of it with me. 

Mr. Strom. They are here, Mr. Donaldson. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We are further calling attention 
to it in the postal bulletin from time to time. 

You will find my discussion of the employees’ suggestion program 
starting at the bottom of page 26 of my opening statement. 
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Mr. Gary. Have you any statistics on the number of suggestions 
submitted, the number adopted, the number rejected, the number 
under study, and how many awards have been made? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think I covered that in my 
opening statement, but I will read from the record here the total 
numbers in each of those categories. 

The total number of suggestions is 18,621. The number of sug- 
gestions adopted— 

Mr. Gary. That is during what period? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That is during the time since 
we put it into effect back some years ago. It was accelerated in 1946. 

The number of suggestions adopted is 1,249. The number of 
awards made is 120. The number of certificates issued is 420. That 
is where no cash award was made but a certificate was issued. The 
total amount awarded and paid is $7,445. The total amount of 
annual savings involved by those awards is $2,356,000, and the per- 
centage of suggestions adopted is 6.6 percent. 


GARAGE IMPROVEMENTS 


Mr. Gary. What improvements have you made in your automobile 
garages? 

Postmaster General Dona.pson. There is a continuing program of 
improvement in the equipment provided for the repair of motor 
vehicles. 

The amount of $87,000 was obligated for the purchase of modern 
equipment such as body straighteners, brake testers, and headlight 
testers. That program has not been completed, but satisfactory 
progress is being made. 

Mr. Gary. I understand that in some of your garages you still 
do not have grease pits or lifts and that the men have to get down on 
their stomachs to get underneath the cars. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Do you make that statement, 
Mr. Chairman, as being true of all of our garages? 

Mr. Gary. I said it is my understanding that that is the case in 
some of them, I do not know about all of them 

Postmaster General DoNALbson. I can also tell vou of one where 
we have a grease pit and where the employee still gets underneath 
the car and will not use the grease pit. 

Mr. Burke. He will not use it right here in Washington. 

Mr. Gary. Maybe vou had better get a new emplovee in that case. 

In one of the garages visited by a member of our staff two lifts 
for automobiles had been provided and they had been in the garage 
for several months and had not been installed. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I don’t know about that. 

Mr. Burke. Do you know where that is? 

Mr. Bruce. | don’t know. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I don’t have any knowledge of 
that. 

Mr. Gary. It was reported to us. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. May we have the name of the 
city? I would like to look into that. 

Mr. Gary. Yes, it was Detroit. Two grease racks had been lying 
idle for 2 months as of last November when a member of the committee 
staff visited there. 
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Mr. Burke. We will check into it. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We will certainly look into that 
one. I cannot see any need for furnishing the garage a grease lift 
and then not having them use it. 

Mr. Gary. I cannot either. The report further stated that a large 
number of garages did not have the grease lifts. 


TRUCK BODIES 


Where are you making your bodies now? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I don’t know what Mr. Myers 
can tell you about that. 

Mr. Myers. The bodies are being made in Boyertown, Pa., and 
out in Ohio. That is for the last orders. 

I have a list here of that. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You see, Mr. Chairman, the pur- 
chase of these trucks is handled through competitive bidding, and it 
depends altogether on the concern that gets the bid as to where the 
bodies are made. 

For 1950, 2,050 Ford truck bodies were manufactured by the Boyer- 
town Body Co., Boyertown, Pa.; 600 International Truck bodies 
were manufactured by the York-Hoover Corp. at York, Pa. 

Four hundred Dodge bodies were manufactured by the Fargo Motor 
Co. of Detroit, Mich. 

In 1951, 3,750 Dodge bodies were manufactured by the Gersten 
Slager Manufacturing Co. of Wooster, Ohio; 1,477 Dodge bodies 
were manufactured by the Fargo Motor Co. of Detroit, Mich. 

In 1952, 1,800 Dodge bodies were manufactured by the Fargo Motor 
Co. of Detroit, Mich.; 2,000 Dodge bodies were manufactured by the 
Gersten Slager manufacturing Co. of Wooster, Ohio. 

So it depends altogether on the company that receives the bid. 


TRUCK CHASSIS 


Mr. Gary. I understand that you buy most of your chassis in 
Detroit, Mich. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Well, Mr. Chairman, we draw up 
the specifications for the trucks and specified the number that we 
want. We then turn that over to the General Services Administration 
and they do the advertising and handle all of the transactions. They 
then submit the bids to us. We do not designate the place where the 
chassis are going to be made, or the place where the bodies are going 
to be made. 

That isn’t known until we know who the successful bidder is. 

Mr. Gary. Would it not be better, since you have your chassis 
made in Detroit, instead of sending the chassis all the way here to the 
East to have the bodies put on them and then have some of those 
vehicles delivered to California, with the freight rate situation as it is, 
to have some plant in the West manufacture the bodies for the 
vehicles that are going to be used in the West? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Well, it would be, but we do not 
own or operate any body plants. It depends on who gets the bid as to 
who is going to make the trucks for us. 
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Mr. Gary. When you are figuring the bids, do you consider the 
freight for transporting these trucks backward and forward all the 
way across the country? 

Postmaster General DoNALDson. Yes, sir; that is considered. The 
manufacturer of trucks submits his bid for the units, although the 
manufacturer makes only the truck chassis. 

The various truck manufacturers contact body manufacturers for 
quotations on bodies, the cost of which they include in their bids for 
the complete unit. 

That usually happens therefore, that a truck chassis is manufac- 
tured in Detroit, making it necessary for the manufacturer of the 
chassis to forward the chassis to the body manufacturer’s place of 
business, which might be York, Pa.; Wooster, Ohio; or Boyertown, Pa., 
or any other city where the plant of the body manufacturer is. 
The plant of the body manufacturer becomes the f. 0. b. point for the 
completed unit since, after the body is constructed and mounted, 
the vehicle is then ready for final inspection and delivery. 

Certainly it would be cheaper, if we were going to have 2,000 
trucks delivered in California, to have the fellow who is the successful 
bidder manufacture the chassis in California and the bodies there also. 
It would be cheaper for him and we would get a cheaper bid. 

Mr. Gary. You are considering that phase of the matter then? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. There is nothing we can do about 
it, Mr. Chairman. In advertising for bids, the motor company that 
is the lowest bidder of all of the bidders furnishes the trucks at some 
given place, and we accept that bid. If it is the cheapest bid, it is the 
cheapest for us. 

Mr. Gary. Where is vour f. 0. b. point of acceptance? 

Mr. Dona.tpson. That is at the place where the truck becomes a 
complete unit and usually is at the place where the plant of the body 
manufacturer is located. 

Is that right, Mr. Mvers? 

Mr. Myers. That is right. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. For instance, we do not pay the 
freight on the chassis from Detroit to York, Pa. We accept the truck 
at York, Pa., if that is the place where the body is made and attached 
to the chassis. 

Mr. Gary. Then, if the truck is going to be used in California, vou 
have to pay the freight to California. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. That is right. There is no body 
concern in California at all. 

Mr. Gary. Can vou not work out some arrangement whereby part 
of your truck bodies will be manufactured in the western part of the 
country and part in the eastern part? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We do not have any automotive 
industry out there. Practically all of our automotive industry is in 
Detroit. 

Mr. Gary. Exactly, but the body-manufacturing plants are not. 
They probably have some body plants out West. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. They just do not, though. 

Mr. Myers. I have never heard of one out there. 

Mr. Burke. The manufacturer determines that. 

Postmaster General Dona.pson. For instance, the Ford Motor Co. 
goes into this in detail before they submit their bid. If they could 
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find out that it would be cheaper for them to have the bodies made in 
some particular part of the country and in some other part of the 
country, they would contact the body makers and decide that feature. 


Mr. Gary. As I understand it, they sell the truck to you f. o. b. 


the plant where the body is made? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Yes, but they pay the freight on 
the chassis to the place where the body is made and attached. 

Mr. Gary. That is true, and they would have to pay the freight on 
the chassis to send it out West. But they don’t pay the freight on 
transporting the completed unit from Pennsylvania to California. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. They do not have any body 
manufacturing concerns in the State of California. I do not know of 
any in the West even. I don’t know of a single body manufacturing 
company in the West. 

Now, that same thing is done by the express company and by the 
telephone company. And their trucks cost even more than ours. 


PURCHASE OF SUPPLIES 


Mr. Gary. All of your supplies are purchased through the General 
Services Administration, are they not? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. No, sir. By an agreement with 
the GSA, we purchase all of our supplies that are peculiar to utilization 
in the postal service. I think that about all the GSA has done for us 
is to purchase these trucks, handle the truck business. That is done 
by an agreement with the GSA. 

There would be no object in having the GSA trying to purchase our 
post-office equipment when no other Government agency or depart- 
ment handles any such thing at all. Their big field is in the purchase 
of materials and articles that can be purchased in carlots for use by 
all of the departments of Government. 

We purchase nearly all of our own materials. We do it cheaper. 
It requires no additional manpower in the Post Office Department, 
and we do know more about what we want and about what is adaptable 
to the postal service. 

PURCHASING AGENT 


Mr. Gary. Do you have a new purchasing agent? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We have an acting purchasing 
agent at the present time. The new one has not been appointed 
as vet. 

The assistant purchasing agent is now acting purchasing agent. 

Mr. Gary. What is his name? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. The purchasing agent that died 
was Harrison Parkman. The one who is now acting purchasing 
agent is Mr. Kindsfather. 

We will recess until 10 o’clock tomorrow morning. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 30, 1952. 
INSTALLATION OF MODERN MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Donaldson, when the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Gary, presented the appropriation bill for the Post Office 
Department to the House last year he filed a report with the House 
for the committee and some of his words were these: 

The committee still believes, in spite of the testimony on mechanization pre- 
sented at this year’s hearings, that the Post Office Department is still dragging its 
feet when it comes to the installation of modern mechanical equipment in its large 
city post offices throughout the country. 

The committee’s interest in approving and expediting the handling of mail 
in large post offices is well known to the Department, but it has taken too little 
heed of what the committee has said on this subject in previous reports. Again 
the committee wishes to restate most emphatically this time that the Post Office 
Department must take immediate steps to survey its needs for mechanical equip- 
ment and proceed without further delay with a plan which would embrace the 
complete installation of suitable mechanical equipment in those post offices 
which have a sufficient volume of mail to justify it. 

Would you comment on that statement, Mr. Donaldson, and the 
progress you have made in the Department in following out the 
recommendations of this particular subcommittee? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Well, Congressman Canfield, I 
read that statement, I am familiar with it. I regretted it was neces- 
sary, or apparently necessary, for the chairman to make any such 
statement. I disagree with the chairman or anyone else who says 
that the Post Office Department has been dragging its feet. I do 
not think that that is true. I would never rise to make a statement 
about anybody that they were dragging their feet when all of our 
people are working as hard as they can work and doing everything 
we can do to utilize the equipment that is adaptable for use in the 
postal service. 

Mr. Gary. Let me say something there. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Just a moment, I want my say 
in the record here. 

We have spent a lot of money in trying all kinds of devices that can 
be adapted for use in the postal service. Some of it has been spent 
without any good effect, nevertheless it was tried out. | am assuming 
that the chairman had a special reference to the distributing machine 
that is in use in the Chicago post office, and we worked steadily on 
that, spent a lot of money in trying to make that machine adaptable 
so it could be used. 

We are still working on it, and we think we will get the machine in a 
position where it can be used in a great number of large post offices, 
but you cannot do that overnight. Nobody has been dragging their 
feet on it at all. Nobody is opposed to the thing at all. But cer- 
tainly if you have a radio that is 40 inches long and you try to put it 
in a 28-inch box, that is just impossible to do it. 

If we were to attempt to install machines in their infancy, so to 
speak, in post offices where there is no space for them at all, we would 
run all the rest of the activities of the postal service right out of the 
building. You must remember that the distribution of mail is not 
the only activity of the post office. 
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There are many, many transactions in the postal service outside of 
distributing mail, and there must be space for that. Chicago, IIL, 
was the best place to test out this machine because there was where 
we could get space enough without crowding all our other activities 
out. Even after we get the machine in full operation in Chicago, as 
many as they can use for the distribution of mail, you will still have 
to have hundreds of distributing cases to distribute paper mail, all 
sizes and types of circular mail, and these odd-sized types of mail that 
Congressman Wilson was talking about awhile ago. 

Now the machine cannot be utilized to distribute each and every 
kind of mail, neither can it be used in Chicago for distributing incom- 
ing mail. For instance, the Washington post office might handle in 
1 month 23,000,000 pieces of outgoing ‘letter mail and 23,000,000 pieces 
of incoming mail. If we can adjust this machine so that we can use 
it for incoming as well as for the outgoing then we have something. 

But if you put in a machine in the Chicago post office and just say 
that you have a machine there and it can only handle the outgoing 
mail, and only a small part of that, then we have not pursued this 
thing to the point where it can best be utilized, and we have been 
doing that steadily. 

Nobody has been dragging their feet on it at all. I think it is 
unfortunate that such a statement was made and picked up and used 
against the postal service unjustly and unwarrantedly. 

Mr. Gary. Excuse me just 1 minute, Mr. Canfield. 

Mr. Donaldson, the statement to which you just referred and which 
Mr. Canfield read was not the statement of the chairman of this com- 
mittee, it was the statement of the entire committee. 

Mr. Canrievp. That is true. 

Mr. Gary. | want to say that this committee is ready to back up 
that statement. It did not relate entirely to the Sestak machine. 
I think the Department has been dragging its feet on the Sestak 
machine. You have been operating the machine for 5 or 6 years. 
I saw it several years ago. I have insisted that you bring in outside 
mechanical engineers in an effort to perfect the machine and employ 
some manufacturing firm to manufacture them. Instead, you say 
you must periect it first. 

What is the present situation? You have two in operation which 
were constructed im the Chicago post office and you have another one 
under construction there. You admit that you could use 60 to 75 
machines, and at the rate you are going it will take you 60 to 75 years 
to get that many into operation. In the meantime the Department is 
losing the benefits which the machine offers. 

I say, moreover, in the Chicago garage, one of the largest garages 
in the work 1, which services approximately 1 500 true ks. you do not 
have a grease pit or a lift. Now any garage operator that does not 
have a grease pit or lift for the servicing of motor vehicles is dragging 
his feet. 

Moreover, vou have two lifts in Detroit that have been sitting in 
the garage for several months and have not been installed. That to 
my mind is dragging your feet. 

I went into one of the largest post offices in the country several years 
ago. One of the employees who was showing me around pointed to 
the way they were handling mail and said, ‘“That is the way we have 
been handling it for 40 years.”’ 
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Anybody doing a mechanical job who has not made a change in 40 

years is dragging his feet, I do not care who he is. 

am glad to see that you have made some improvements this 
year. You have reported to us that you have at long last recognized 
the services of the man that built the Sestak machine. You have 
finally paid him $1,000. I think you have been dragging your feet 
in that particular. 

This committee is not trying to be critical. To the contrary, it is 
trying to be helpful. We do insist, however, on the installation of 
modern methods and improvements and we are delighted that you 
have reported more progress than usual in that direction during the 
past year. 

HYDRAULIC LIFTS IN DETROIT 


Postmaster General Donatpson. I would like to say this: Some- 
times statements are made to you by postal or other people which 
evidently you do not take the opportunity to verify the facts. With 
reference to Detroit, the hydraulic lifts, these two hydraulic lifts 
were purchased for installation in the post office garage at Detroit, 
Mich., which is located in a Federal building. They were purchased 
under Order MV-—940 on the date of June 27, 1951. They have not 
been laying up there 2 years. 

Mr. Gary. I did not say 2 years, I said 2 months. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. The postmaster at Detroit ad- 
vised under date of August 13, 1951, that delivery of these two lifts 
had been effected on August 8 and advice was requested relative to 
installation. 

The Commissioner of Public Buildings Service, General Services 
Administration, was advised under date of August 17 of the delivery 
of these machines, and on August 28 a letter was received from the 
Chief, Repair Section, Construction Branch, General Services Admin- 
istration, to the effect that the regional office had been requested to 
proceed with the work of installing the two hydraulic lifts and we 
would be further advised. 

Under date of December 28, the postmaster at Detroit stated that 
a representative of the General Services Administration called at the 
Detroit garage early in September 1951 on the matter of installing 
the two hydraulic lifts, but nothing further has been done, and con- 
sequently this valuable and badly needed equipment is lying idle. 

The attention of the Commissioner of Public Buildings Service, 
GSA, was again called on January 11, 1952, to the need for having the 
equipment in question installed at the earliest practicable date and 
this Bureau advised as to the action taken. To date we have had 
no reply to our letter of January 11 or information from the Post- 
master at Detroit that arrangements had been made to proceed with 
the installation of these two hydraulic lifts. 


INSTALLATION OF EQUIPMENT BY GSA 


Now this equipment was purchased and delivered to Detroit on 
August 13 last year. It was a function of the General Services Admin- 
istration to install the equipment just as it is in all buildings. 

Mr. Wison. Is there nothing you can do about it? 
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Postmaster General Donaupson. That is right. We notified them. 
They sent their regional man in to Detroit in September, after we 
notified them in August, and he said steps would be taken to install it. 
But to date so far as I know it has not been installed. 

Mr. Gary. It now develops that I made an understatement, I said 
the lifts had been there for 2 months, and they have been there 
during August, September, October, November, December, and 
‘January, 6 months, without being installed. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. But I cannot install them. 

Mr. Gary. It is evident to me that somebody is at fault. You have 
a garage with two lifts in it which are badly needed, and they are 
sitting around idle. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I do not know why I should be 
blamed for it or the Post Office should be criticized. 

Mr. Gary. It is your garage and it is your machinery and if you 
cannot get it installed any other way we will give you an appropriation 
for that purpose. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. It is not my garage, Mr. Chair- 
man, any more than the Federal Building in Richmond is my building. 
Those buildings were all built under the supervision of the General 
Services Administration, and the care for them is given by the General 
Services Administration. 

I have no authority to even tack anything on the wall. That must 
be done by the General Services Administration. 

Mr. Witson. Would you yield to me, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Wiison. I cannot see why we should blame Mr. Donaldson for 
something he has no authority to do. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Wilson, lam not blaming anybody. I stated a fact 
here, that thev have two lefts in the Detroit garage that have not been 
installed. It looks to me as though there would be some way to get 
them installed. 

Mr. Witson. There is. He told us what the way is: General Serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Gary. This committee does not have jurisdiction over General 
Services Administration, but we do have jurisdiction over the Post 
Office. I was calling attention to a condition that exists that was 
ascertained by one of our staff members when he visited the garage 
last fall, and Mr. Donaldson explains now that it is the fault of the 
General Services Administration, but it ought to be remedied regard- 
less of whose fault it is. 

Mr. Wiuson. All right. Can we not compel Mr. Donaldson to 
put it in and could he put it in if we compelled him? We are still 
like a coon hound barking at a bare tree, the coon is half a mile away. 

Mr. Gary. The fact is that the lifts are there and have not been 
installed. 

We will call General Services, and have them up here at 2 o’clock 
today and see what they have to say about it. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think a lot of harm is done to any 
governmental agency or to the good employees trying to do their 
best by making attacks of this kind on them. TI would not attack 
Members of Congress because I did not agree with them. 

I would not charge any Member of Congress with dragging his feet. 
I know he is doing the best he can do, but a lot of times you cannot 
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accomplish what you want to in Congress. A few days ago a Member 
of Congress told me that in his previous activity before he came to 
Congress he was able to get things done. He said, ‘‘ Now when I get 
to Congress I find that everything I try to get done there is a barrier 
or a block in front of me.” 

I said, “That is true, things that are probably important to a 
Member of Congress as applied to his own congressional district may 
not be important to a Congressman from another congressional 
district.” 

That is the history of the whole thing. But I do not think it is 
fair for the chairman of the committee or the committee to put into 
the record such statements as were put in to be used by people who 
do not like the post office service or do not like me personally, because 
I do not sell a single stamp, I do not write a money order, I do not 
distribute mail. 

If there is anything wrong with the post office at Chicago or Rich- 
mond we have to try to correct it. We have to try to correct if 
through the postmaster or the supervisors or the clerks. I do not 
perform a single transaction. I try to establish the policies and do 
the best I can to see that this business, which is the biggest business 
in the world now, and I challenge any one member of this committee 
to come over and sit in my chair and do any better job than I am doing, 


NEED FOR IMPROVEMENTS IN MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT, MATERIALS 
AND METHODS 


Mr. Gary. Excuse me for just a minute. Mr. Postmaster General, 
let me say that I do not believe the Post Office Department has a 
better friend than I. I have tried to work with you in every way 
possible. I have praised you and your administration time and time 
again. I think you are doing a good job. I do not think that you 
are doing a perfect job. In my judgment there are improvements 
that can be made, and it is the duty of this committee as I conceive it 
to point out such improvements as it considers advisable. 

We have done that. As I stated a few moments ago, I think you 
are rapidly correcting some of the conditions that we have brought 
to your attention, and I am glad of it, and we are going to work with 
you on it, but I still say that I think from a mechanical standpoint the 
Post Office has been very slow to adopt modern and improved methods. 

That is all we are asking you to do, and we are pleased that you are 
making some progress. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I would just like to add this, and 
then Lam through with any argument on the subject at all. I do not 
pose as a postal expert. I do not think there is anybody that can pose 
as a postal expert. This postal business has gotten to be so big, so 
much volume to it, but as I stated yesterday it has overtaxed the 
facilities that we have for handling it, and there is nothing I can do 
about that. 

Mr. Gary. I want to disagree with you there. I think you are a 
postal expert, but I do not think you are a mechanical expert, and I 
think you ought to bring in a mechanical expert to advise you. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We have had mechanical experts, 
we have had engineering firms look at this machine in Chicago. Even 
the task force of the Hoover Commission had an engineering outfit 
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look at the machine in Chicago. We are right now using the services 
of what I would call an engineering concern, Forest Laboratories, 
who are making a package study for us. 

We have obligated $20,000 for that work. It is not only for the 
benefit of the Post Office Department but for the benefit of all mailers 
to see if we cannot improve that. We have obligated $668,000 out 
of $750,000 appropriated. We have had engineers look at many 
things in the Post Office. We had one engineering concern to see 
whether or not we could not install different kinds of equipment, 
counter lines such as are used at the banks because now when we put 
in an order for equipment we wait from 6 months to a year and 6 
months before we can get it. 

We thought we might get more people interested in building equip- 
ment if it was of a kind that was standard use. Mr. Parkman during 
his time pursued that to some extent, and we have installed some 
equipment the like of which was never used in the post office before. 
But there is so much equipment in the post office that must be of a 
certain design or it is no good in the post offices. Eighty-five percent 
of your manpower is used in the collection of mail, distribution of mail, 
the transportation of mail, and the delivery of mail, and nobody is 
ever going to invent a robot to take the place of the human eye to 
study the address on an envelope, or the hands to handle it, or the legs 
to deliver it. 

We have been trying, not only in recent years, a distributing ma- 
chine. One was under consideration in 1915. We even studied the 
distributing machine which is used in Holland and could not use it 
here. 

Mr. Gary. It is not only the distributing machine. Take the 
garage in Chicago. We visited it and found the machinery antiquated, 
out of date and outmoded. The chief mechanic told us, ‘“We have just 
gotten one new machine, and it has increased our productivity tre- 
mendously. If we could modernize the entire garage we could turn 
out much more work.” 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. There is no doubt about that, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Exactly. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Let me tell you this: When the 
Hoover Commission was making its investigation and the task force 
was investigating the Post Office “Depar tment, they raised the question 
of the Post Office Department having so many old and obsolete 
trucks, and I said, “Yes, we know it.” 

We have trucks running on the street which have cost us more to 
keep in repair every year than a new truck would cost. But I was 
never able to get a thin single dime for new trucks before World War 
II. During World War II we were in the cellar on priorities, and we 
could get no material or could purchase no new trucks. 

After World War II was over with we started a program to replace 
all of these old trucks. This committee here, I think it was the time 
that Mr. Canfield was chairman, wanted to know why we did not ask 
for $20,000,000 or $25,000,000. We could not buy that many trucks. 
We started a program to replace all these trucks. Our fleet at that 
time consisted of 10,000 trucks. 
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Due to the increase in heavy bulk mailing we are now using 17,500 
trucks. Nearly all our old trucks have been retired. If we are 
successful in getting this program through, the trucks on order now, 
we will have replaced all of the trucks in the service of a certain age or 
certain number of miles. 

It was not our fault that we did not have those new trucks. We 
could not get the money for it, and during World War II we could 
not get the material. After World War II we had a difficult time 
getting any automotive concern to build the trucks for us. I do not 
think we should be criticized so severely. 

Mr. Canrietp. Regarding your challenge to this committee, Mr. 
Donaldson, there is nobody on this committee equipped to take your 
job and nobody on this committee who wants to take your job. 
Everybody on this committee is mindful of the fact that your job is 
a tough one, but we know too that you are a career man with a 
remarkable background in the postal service, and I am sure you will 
recall that when you were named, every member of this committee 
passed along to you what we truly believed were deserving encomiums. 

None of the statements spoken at that time were more laudatory 
than mine, but certainly it is proper at these hearings to review this 
situation. When I read the report of our subcommittee last year I 
was mindful of the fact, too, that in all of the major newspapers of the 
land we found editorials and we have found editorials during recent 
months along the same line. 

I believe, too, that the Hoover task forces were somewhat critical 
of the Department as a whole in this respect. 

Now let me say this to you. I am an old newspaperman, and for 
some past years a student of the Post Office Department and its 
problems. Were I permitted to report today what I believe to be 
the outstanding high light of your presentation yesterday, I would 
refer to the closing paragraphs in which you said this: 

As the postal service continues to grow, its processes become more and more 
technical and the need for thoroughness and scientific approach in the search for 
improved devices and methods becomes more imperative. ‘There are approx- 
imately 60 separate projects now under study and experimentation to conserve 
manpower, effect other economies, and expedite service through improvements 
in mechanical equipment, materials, and methods. A sample itemization of these 
projects involves light motor vehicles, elevating and gravity loading conveyers; 
electric pedestrian-type tractors, coin- sorting, counting and packaging machines; 
wire and cord-tying machines; pallet containers and related equipment, improved 
types of payroll, addressograph and graphotype machines; modernized garage 
equipment; power sweepers; counting machines for redeemed stock; light and 
color engineering; and numerous other projects of a similar nature. 

The chairman in his examination has welcomed that expression 
from you, and I do not know when in other presentations we have 
had a story like you have given us at this time. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I appreciate that, Congressman 
Canfield, and do not misunderstand me as saying that I am opposed 
to the committe* inquiring into these things, neither do I say I am 
opposed to the committee helping us. 

My objection is that as hard as we are trying to do these things to 
have it charged that we are dragging our feet. That was the only ob- 
jection I made to this. We welcome the help of the committee, and 
| can say this, too, and say it without fear of any contradiction that 
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for many years we did not get too much help in the way of appropria- 
tions. 

You can only do what you can do within the limit of the money 
appropriated by the Congress. This committee has been very gener- 
ous in the last 3 or 4 years in giving to us money to do these things, 
and we did not have it before. But we seized upon this opportunity 
to do these things, and that is what I am talking about there. 

Certainly I am in favor of that 100 percent, and I commend the 
committee on that. But the point I am making is that somebody 
seizes on this thing, people who want to blame the Post Office, people 
who want to blame me personally, who want to embarrass me or the 
Post Office Department. 

| have no objections to the committee’s straightforward statement 
that the Post Office Department needs to be modernized and they are 
helping us do this, but please do not accuse me of dragging my feet, 
because I am doing everything I can to carry out the mandates of 
this committee. 


EXPERIMENTATION IN IMPROVEMENTS OF LIGHTING, COLOR, VENTILA= 
TION, AND SAFETY IN POST OFFICES 


Mr. Canrre.p. I have in my hand a letter from Leo E. George, 
president of the postal clerks, under date of January 18, 1952, in which 
he says: 

Dear Mr. CANFIELD: Enclosed herewith is a copy of the Postal Clerk for 
January 1952. On pages 3 through 7 is described the job of renovation of the 
Richmond, Va., post office. One of the major needs of the postal service is a wide- 
spread modernization of post office buildings and post office equipment to improve 
sanitary and safety conditions, and particularly light to raise the morale and in- 
crease efficiency and production of employees. Knowing of your interest in the 
postal service I am sure you will find this interesting and informative. 

Sincerely yours, 
Leo E. Grorce, President. 

T assume every member of the committee received that letter. 

Now Mr. George in his article captioned ‘Renovation at Rich- 
mond,” with a subhead of ‘‘Workroom modernization started,” goes 
on to say as follows: 

A new era in post offices was ushered in on December 4 when high officials of the 
Post Office Department previewed new lighting, color, ventilation, and safety 
improvements which have been made in a test experiment at the Richmond, Va., 
post office. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. Canfield, may I interrupt you to say that I was not 
in the city when the group referred to visited the post office, but I 
was in the city when a second group came down, and I accompanied 
them on their inspection. Mr. Strom and several others were in the 
group. 

I have already described the changes there, and they have been 
most gratifying. 

Mr. Canrietp. I think that the Post Office did well to select 
Richmond for this pilot operation. Richmond is one of the most 
historic and finest cities of the United States and happens to be the 
home community of our distinguished chairman. 

Mr. Gary. It was close enough to Washington so that they could 
observe the operation. I think the chief reason that Richmond has 
been frequently selected for various governmental experiments is 
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because the city is so close to Washington that the results of the experi- 
ments can be easily and closely observed. 

Mr. Strom. One of the reasons was because of the age of the 
building, it is nearly 100 years old. 

Mr. Gary. Yes. Now the conditions are very, very much improved. 

Mr. Canrretp. Further quoting from Mr. George’s article, he goes 
on to say: 

A further safety and health improvement to which Landry and Leighton called 
the attention of the visitors are the large 48-inch ventilating fans. 

Then he goes on a little further and says: 

Aisle markings on the floor as shown in the photographs with this article add 
to safety by keeping a passageway clear—no longer do the clerks have to run 
an obstacle course in transporting mail within the workroom. 

May I comment and say that I do not think that that was an 
ingenious discovery, but I am glad that the remedy has been worked 
out. He further says: 

[ talked with a number of the clerks, and in every case they all praised the 
improvements—‘‘No more eyestrain, I’ve quit having those headaches,” ‘Real 
pleasant place to work,” ‘‘Looks like the Department is trying to do something 
for us,’ were only a few of the comments I heard in a day’s visit at Richmond. 

Then he goes on and says further: 

“We’re mighty proud of this,’ Postmaster McRee told the visitors, ““‘We know 
that the changes are making a real difference in our work, and the comfort in 
which our people can work. If you notice, you don’t see the old-fashioned 
eyeshades—you don’t need them here. I’m particularly glad that the Depart- 
ment selected Richmond—we’re glad to be the guinea pig.”’ 

He says further: 

Unlike some projects in publie service, the Richmond operation was a relatively 
fast one. The Post Office Department got permission to handle its own super- 
vision, letting of contracts, and so forth, for the many jobs necessary—wiring, 
painting, fanwork, and so forth. By letting its own contracts it was able to make 
the improvements in less than 90 days. 

Now, Mr. Donaldson, that shows what an alert Post Office Depart- 
ment can do. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. May I make a comment there? 

Mr. Canrie.p. Yes. : 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I do not want anything that I 
have said with reference to these Detroit lifts to mean that I am 
criticizing the General Services Administration in general at all. You 
will recall that this committee gave us money to experiment with and 
the money that they appropriated for us could not be utilized by us 
in this experimentation at Richmond without the permission of Gen- 
eral Services Administration. We had no authority to do that. They 
kindly granted us authority to go ahead and do this on our own, and 
spend this money that you had appropriated for it. Had they been 
so inclined they could have taken charge of the thing and supervised 
the whole activity, but they turned it over to us and have been very 
kind, very cooperative, with us. 

I am very proud of this showing that has been made here. We 
could not do it in vears past because we had no money or authority 
for it. The committee is to be commended for that. 

Now if we make progress in this direction and do what ought to be 
done in numerous post offices all over the country, money has to be 
appropriated for it, and perhaps that appropriation has to go to the 
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General Services Administration after they see that the test that we 
have made and the experiments that we have made calling for a lot 
of outside activity to carry this out. 

If they cannot get the money for it it may be that I will ask this 
committee to give us the money so that we can do it ourselves. But 
bear in mind that any further progress in this has to be done through 
General Services Administration. We had no authority to paint the 
wall, we had no authority to install lights, but the General Services 
Adminltration gave us the green light to go ahead on our own, and 
we did so. 

I am hopeful that we can work out something on this committee 
or the committee that listens to the General Services Administration 
so that we can obtain the money to put this into effect in many post 
offices. I think they are behind it, and I think they would like to do it. 
I will do everything I can do to get the money to carry the program 
forward, and I hope we can carry it out. 


HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. Canrrectp. Mr. Donaldson, I want to read for the record an 
editorial from the Washington Star under date of January 24, 1952, 
on “Postal Deficits, Rates and Reform.” 

Despite the recent increase in mail rates, Congress will have to tackle again the 
perennial problem of the huge postal deficit. President Truman disclosed in his 
budget message that the deficit is rising at an alarming rate. Long referred to asa 
half-billion-dollar shortage, the deficiency now threatens to reach about $669 mil- 
lion during the next fiscal vear—largely as a result of the pay increases voted for 
postal workers last year. The pay bill added $252 million to the cost of running 
the Post Office Department, while the increase in postal rates will bring in only 
$117 million. Such an improvident situation would not be tolerated in a private 
business. It should not be tolerated in the Government-operated postal system. 

Mr. Truman told Congress that all postal services except first-class mail now 
are being operated at a loss. These losing services deserve special attention of 
Congress. They compose a fertile field for deficit reduction. 

And in another direction lies an opportunity for puttnig the postal service on 
a more efficient basis. Congress is still dawdling with reorganization of the Post 
Office Department. Only a relatively small part of the reform program recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission has been approved. Notably lacking has 
been congressional action on the proposal to “take the Post Office Department out 
of polities’ by substituting the merit system for the patronage system in selecting 
postmasters. Postal reform should be coupled with postal rate revision, and the 
two should be placed high on the list of must legislation for the present session. 


Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Canfield, I read that edi- 
torial. Of course, as occurs in all newspaper articles there is always 
some embellishment. In the main the editorial is correct. 

As you know, when the Hoover Commission submitted their report 
it contained nine recommendations, and all the recommendations that 
could be put into effect through a reorganization of the Post Office 
Department were put into effect through Reorganization Plan No. 3. 

Other recommendations required legislation. The Post Office 
Department agreed with each and every one of these nine recom- 
mendations with one exception. Recommendation No. 1 was put in 
effect in December of 1947, as you know, long before the Hoover 
Commission report was submitted. 

Recommendation No. 2 was put in effect through the reorganiza- 
tion. Now, recommendation No. 4 was put into effect through the 
reorganization, that was the advisory board. We recommended that 
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recommendation No. 5 be put into effect through legislation and 
it requires legislation, and that is the one they refer to there. 


CONFIRMATION OF POSTMASTERS 


I think unfortunately that the public gets a wrong idea as to what 
savings would be effected through this recommendation. This recom- 
mendation proposes that the right given to the legislative branch of 
the Government through the Constitution where postmasters are 
confirmed after they have been nominated by the President, this 
recommendation ey woe that the right to confirm postmasters be 
taken away from the Senate. 

Now we submitted drafts of legislation that would accomplish that. 
They were sent both to the Vice President and to the Speaker. No 
action was taken in the House, and I think properly so, because the 
House does not confirm postmasters. The first step had to be taken 
by the Senate, which has the authority to confirm postmasters. 

Hearings were held on the Senate side, and they refused to go along 
with the proposed legislation. No action was taken on the recom- 
mendation of the Post Office Department to that effect. 

With reference to this recommendation that the confirmation of post- 
masters by the Senate be abolished, I can say I discussed this matter 
with the President, and he stated that there was no reason why he 
should have this authority, and there was no reason why the post- 
master should be confirmed by the Senate since they were under civil 
service at the present time and had the benefits of the retirement law. 

Legislation was drafted and submitted to the Congress. Hearings 
were had on this, but the Senate took no action. I think there is much 
misunderstanding as to the savings to be effected by this because 
postmasters’ salaries are fixed by law, and no matter how they are 
appointed you are going to make the same expenditures. That was 
the view taken of it by the Senate committee. 

The purpose of the recommendation was that if postmasters were 
appointed by the Postmaster General at all of these so-called Presi- 
dential offices in the same manner that postmasters are now appointed 
in fourth-class post offices that perhaps there could be more efficiency 
and there would be less charge by the public that postmasters were 
political appointments, 

The opportunity to make political appointments of postmasters 
has been decreased considerably over the last few years. You must 
bear in mind that the Civil Service Commission holds examinations 
and the Department can only appoint one of the three highest on the 
eligible list and then they must give due preference to the veteran. 
If the top man is a veteran and Nos. 2 and 3 are not you must appoint 
the veteran. You cannot appoint a nonveteran over a veteran. 

Mr. Gary. Without good reason. 

Postmaster General Dona.tpson. Well, you have to disqualify the 
veteran. The Post Office is not the judge as to the reason. So the 
opportunity to just go out and make political appointments of post- 
masters is just about passé. It does do this, though, Mr. Canfield, 
that in a Democratic administration if there are three eligibles there 
and any one of them can be appointed, and one of them happens to 
be a Democrat, he is apt to be selected. 
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If a Republican administration is in and you have three eligibles 
and two are Democrats and one a Republican, the Republican very 
likely will be selected. I do not say that in a manner of selection you 
have deprived the post office service of efficiency because as a rule 
any one of those three fellows is an able fellow. That is the only 
politics in the post office that we have at the present time. 

Mr. Gary. You would not remove that necessarily by the change, 
because the Postmaster General is going to be appointed by the 
President who is in the White House at the time. He is a party man 
and is likely to consider the party angle just as much as the Congress- 
men. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. It would depend on who was 
Postinaster General. I advocated that a law be enacted to prohibit 
the Postmaster General from consulting anybody, a Member of 
Congress or anybody else, as to the appointments; that the appoint- 
ment be made by the Postmaster General without recommendation 
from a Member of Congress or any party but based on the capability 
of the three eligibles. 

Mr. Canrievp. I would like to see that, and I think the Members 
of Congress would greatly benefit by it. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Going on with this Hoover Com- 
mission report, that was Recommendation No. 5. 


FINANCIAL CONTROL ACT 


Recommendation No. 6 reads this way: 

We do recommend that the provisions of that law in respect to business manage- 
ment, accounting, and auditing, be applied to the post office. 

We followed that, and it required legislation, and Congress finally 
passed a bill which is known as the Financiat Control Act of 1950, 
which is in operation. That also provided for setting up our money- 
order business in the regional office. 

Now the irony about the comments made about this recommenda- 
tion by what is now called the Citizens Committee for the Hoover 
Commission is almost laughable. Thev allege that if the Post Office 
Department had an up-to-date and modern accounting system that 
it would save $250 million a year. 

Well, the total cost of our accounting system has never exceeded 
$25 million a year, so if you threw all your books in the river and kept 
no accounts you could only save $25 million. How you could substi- 
tute another accounting system for the one we have and save $250 
million is ridiculous. 

Mr. Steminskt. Right there, is it possible that $25 million, spent 
on a more steamlined costing and accounting technique would produce 
or uncover more revenue than is now available? Do they mean that 
the system itself would save $250 million, or earn that much? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No. 

Mr. Sremrnskr. I just wanted that for clarification. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We did put in this new accounting 
system in conjunction with the Comptroller Generai and the Secretary 
of the Treasury, but it is costing us $3 million a year more than the 
old system did. 
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REVISION OF LAWS 


Recommendation No. 7: 

We recommend that the laws, regulations, and other stipulations covering the 
service should be revised not only to bring about these structural changes but 
also to simplify the whole operation. 

That had to do with their statement that there are now over 900 
pages of detailed laws, and so forth, which tend generally to favor the 
operation of the post office as an expensive service arm of the Govern- 
ment rather than on a revolving fund basis. There are numerous 
laws affecting the postal service. It would mean that someone would 
have to go over all these laws and repeal some that are not applicable 
and make or enact others that would be more helpful to the postal 
service. 

But when you consider that every year before Congress is in session 
30 days that anywhere up to 200 bills are thrown into the hopper, I do 
not know how you are going to accomplish that. I think that is true 
that there are a lot of old laws and we should have other laws to make 
it flexible for us to handle the work. 

Recommendation No. 7 referred to postal rates, and they recom- 
mended that the Postmaster General have authority to fix the fees 
for special service transactions. We recommended that, and only 
in the last Congress did they pass that, so that has been put into effect. 

Recommendation No. 9 was that the subsidy from the air mail be 
separated from the actual cost to the Post Office Department minus 
the subsidy. Congress has been wrestling with that for 2 years and 
trying to do their best with it. So I think it is wrong to say that the 
Post Office Department has been dragging its feet. The only one 
they can point to that I think is sometimes injurious is with reference 
to the appointment of the postmasters. 


EMPLOYEE LOYALTY 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Donaldson, while we are discussing the Post 
Office Department I want to say that I have heard you make addresses, 
and I think vou are a very good speaker. I have heard Mr. Pearson 
and Mr. Lawler, and both of them are good speakers, but I think I 
have come across the outstanding speaker of the Post Office Depart- 
ment in the person of Hon. Walter Myers, Assistant Postmaster 
General, and I am sorry he is not here today. 

I am going to quote to you from an address made to the postmasters 
assembled here last summer. 

You have come together here at the tail end of summer. In a few more weeks, 
may we hope, the Washington heat and humidity will have gone to that hell 
whence it comes. The frost will have painted the mountains. The apples already 
blush on the tree. The withered blades of corn will shake and rattle in the wind. 
In moonlit fields pumpkins will dot hillside and meadow to remind us that even 
the seasons have ghost.. 

Then as always the post office will be going on. Neither snow nor rain nor heat 
nor gloom of night will stay its couriers, in the swift completion of their appointed 
rounds. The post office is not only the nerve system of the Nation, but of the whole 
world’s thought. As po.tmasters you are nerve centers, acting and reacting to 
the tension of the times. ? 

Then later on he says: 


Those Communists who try to worm their way into the Post Office Department 
have been thoroughly weeded out. 
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I am going to stop there, Mr. Postmaster, because I recall when 
Mr. Hannegan appeared before this committee during the time when 
I was chairman I asked him if the Post Office Department was bothered 
with this communistic difficulty, and he said none whatever, none 
whatever. 

I recall that you told us when I asked you the same question that 
the post office was 99.9 percent pure insofar as communism was con- 
cerned. But this statement of your No. 1 orator disturbs me: 

Those Communists who try to worm their way into the Post Office Department 
have been thoroughly weeded out. 

He clearly indicates that you have had difficulty with the Com- 
munists. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Mr. Canfield, the Post Office 
Department of course had no authority to investigate the charge 
that there were Communists in our service. The investigations were 
all made by the FBI. A number of reports were submitted by the 
FBI to the Post Office Department through the Civil Service Com- 
mission. I cannot tell you now how many cases we had where it was 
charged that we had Communists in the service. 

We took the FBI’s report on the particular individual and had 
hearings held by our Loyalty Board in the Post Office Department. 
There were a number of them, I do not know how many, perhaps 
something over 1,000. ‘The Executive order and the legislative set-up 
for weeding Communists out of Government service provided for 
hearings to be given to the person accused. 

All of these accused persons were given hearings. There was a 
further provision that after they had been given their hearing they 
could appeal directly to the Postmaster General for a hearing if they 
were not satisfied by the decision of the Loyalty Board of the Post 
Office Department, and then if the Postmaster General ruled unsatis- 
factorily to them they could appeal their case to the Loyalty Review 
Board in the Civil Service Commission, which was the supreme court, 
so to speak, in the loyalty cases. 

We had a number of hearings, and we took the position, and I think 
rightly so, that where there was any doubt created in our mind at all 
about that loyalty we resolved that doubt in favor of the Post Office 
Department. A number of these people resigned before they had been 
given hearings, some of them resigned after they had been given hear- 
ings by the Loyalty Board, while others appealed directly to me. 

I personally heard some, maybe 28 or 29 cases, and in no case did 
I reverse the Loyalty Board of the Post Office Department. If there 
was any indication in the file at all, any evidence in the file at all, to 
show that the postal employee had been a member at any time of the 
Communist Party, we suspended him, and then he appealed his case 
to the Civil Service Commission Loyalty Review Board. 

We were reversed by the Loyalty Review Board in the Civil Service 
Commission in some, maybe 40 or 50 cases. Then, of course, when 
we were reversed the employee had to be restored to the service. 
Quite recently under this new set-up the Loyalty Review Board in the 
Civil Service Commission has returned a number of those cases to us 
for further investigation. But we did comb out of the service all of 
the people where there was any evidence at all to indicate that there 
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was any question, and we resolved the doubt in favor of the Post 
Office Department. 

Now as I stated before, the postal service was probably, with its 
great number of employees, about 99.9 percent pure, so to speak. 
That statement is still good because out of nearly 500,000 employees 
we had a very small number of investigations made, and it would not 
amount to one-tenth of 1 percent. 

I will say that I think we have done a good job and maybe that is 
what Mr. Myers was referring to that we weeded them out. We did 
not sustain a single one of those people if there was any evidence in 
the files of the case to indicate that he was the least bit disloyal. 

For instance, in one particular case I was satisfied in my own mind 
that this particular employee was not a Communist at heart and was 
not disloyal, nevertheless, we had a copy of the registration card 
showing that that man was a member of the Communist Party, 
probably had been sucked in, and we promptly removed him from the 
service. 

Mr. Myers, as my alternate in handling these cases when they 
came up to me on appeal from the Post Office Loyalty Board, prob- 
ably reviewed some 40 or 50 cases when I could not do so, and he was 
probably speaking about that, that they were weeded out. 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Myers reached another peroration in his 
address before the postmasters when he said: 

Let those who daily prate about morality wash their own dirty socks before 
they complain about the smell of other people’s feet. There are none so blind 
as those who see only red, none so deaf as those who only hear what they want 
to hear, none so deceiving as those who pretend truth and talk double, and none 
so obtuse as those who palm off the smell of a dead rat in their own back yard 
for sweet violets, sweeter than the roses. 

Do you know perchance of whom your alter ego speaks? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Well, Congressman Canfield, Mr. 
Myers is not subject to the Hatch Act, of course, he is a Presidential 
appointee, and I presume like a lot of others that have made speeches 
and will be making speeches he felt that he had something to say 
and he said it. 

HOOVER COMMISSION REPORT 


Mr. Canriev_p. That is a very forthright statement. I am going 
to quote just a few more lines. 


Certain political enemies who are kicking the postal service around like a 
football keep harping on the report of the Hoover Commission although they 
know little or nothing about either the postal service or the Hoover Commission 
report. Nevertheless they try to find therein a text for every sermon, and they 
do not hesitate to distort and mislead, chiefly through ignorance. 


Then a little later he goes on to say: 
co ~ 


Notwithstanding, from certain quarters came salaams to the Great Engineer, 
pleas that he be praised like Allah and that through magic, mumbo-jumbo, or 
even a national election the Post Office Department as now officered be consigned 
to damnation and eternal hell fire. They imply, of course, that in the hands of 
the other party the Post Office Department would be a very great institution. 
Then a few weeks ago in Iowa Mr. Hoover poured more oil on the fire by charging 
that the present administration is corrupt and inept. 


I am quoting him again as follows: 


Since when has the name of Mr. Hoover become either Allah or magic? 
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Then he closes by saying as follows: 

So, all together. A long cheer for the team and a long cheer for Captain 
Donaldson. Let’s march down the field and across the goal line for a touchdown. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I just want to make one observa- 
tion, Congressman Canfield, with reference to the last quotations you 
made. I think he perhaps had more in mind than his lines would in- 
dicate there. The criticisms that have been made by the Citizens 
Committee for the Hoover Commission, I think that is an unfortunate 
thing. They are not informed about these things, and they have made 
statements that the Post Office Department is operating in the shades 
of Benjamin Franklin, which is perfectly ridiculous. 

It is not helpful to us to have statements such as that made. They 
made statements that we would save $250 million by streamlining our 
accounting system, which is unfortunate because the papers picked 
that up. I think Mr. Myers had more in mind, such as the statements 
made by the Citizens Committee for the Hoover Commission. I had 
never read the speech and I was not present when it was delivered, but 
of course Walter Myers is a Democrat, and he has a right to make 
speeches, and | presume he will continue to do that. 

May be he will make a ches that will not be too receptive by the 
Republicans and maybe the Republicans will make speeches not too 
receptive to the Democrats. That is true to our form of government. 


ROTATION OF INSPECTORS 


Mr. Canrtetp. Mr. Donaldson, when Secretary Snyder was before 
this subcommittee outlining reorganizing programs for the Internal 
Revenue Bureau he touched on the new inspection service. I asked 
him if that was going to be worked out in a rotating way, having in 
mind my own personal objections to the present nonrotating system 
of post office inspectors. This is what Mr. Snyder said when I 
broached the subject to him. 


To give vou e) idence of mis belief in the same thing, | can tell Vou of another 


office where I limit the time a man can serve in one location to a certain number 
of vears, and then he must be n oved io another. This is being done in another 
bureau under the Treasury. I thoroughly believe in that, and I am quite sure 
that that will be a part of this plan. In the last 6 or 8 months I started rotation 
in another office, moving people from one place to another in order to assure just 
the thing that vou are talking about, so I think that it would be done. In private 
banking I did that with the bookkeepers—-never let the same man run the same 
set of ledgers over a certain length of time. That is a protection to the man 


himself from being influenced. You remove the temptations that come. When 
you get right down to the basic part of it that is a service that you are doing your 
employees—to help remove the temptation from there. There is no way cf legis- 
lating honesty into an individual. You just cannot doit. So you, as his employer, 
have, I believe, a certain amount of responsibility to lessen the temptations for 
him, and I think that rotations are a proper way. 

Now we talked that over with you briefly and with Mr. Burke a 
length last year. Have you given any thought during the year to 
revamping in any way your postal inspection system with the thought 
of rotating your men instead of keeping them in the same locale year 
after vear? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Mr. Canfield, I do not believe 
that the two things you are talking about are comparable at all. 
The postal inspector is handling no money and keeps no books. 

Mr. Canrietp. Lam aware of that. 
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Postmaster General Donatpson. If we find that a post office 
inspector has been domiciled or has worked in one territory for so long 
that we do not get efficiency from him, we move him. I think 
generally the more familiar a man is with a specific section the more 
efficient the job that he does for the post office. 

The inspectors answer to nobody except through their chain of 
command, the inspector in charge and the Chief Inspector. They 
are my personal appointees, so to speak. I think you would do an 
inspector an injustice by following that procedure because he becomes 
pretty efficient in his own territory because he has been there long 
enough to know all of the angles of not only the transportation of m: ail 
but he knows the personnel set-up of the office and knows who is 
efficient and who is not efficient, and I think you would make a mistake 
to take him out of the office and put somebody else in there to get the 
knowledge. If we find that an inspector by being assigned to one office 
for a period of time becomes a chair warmer and does not perform 
the service we expect, we do not hesitate to transfer him and it is done 
right along. But here in the Internal Revenue you have people who 
do more than the inspector does. 

The inspector is the eves and ears of the Post Office Department to 
keep us informed, and they do a pretty good job of it. You have in 
this Internal Revenue a man who deals with people that come some- 
where to pay taxes. The people come to us to give us the money, the 
money that we take in, and the inspector handles no money. It is 
true that he audits the books, he audits the postmaster’s accounts, 
and he must submit his audit through his inspector in charge to the 
Post Office Department, ultimately reaching the bureau involved in 
the Department. 

I do not think the two are comparable, but I sav again that I 
would not hesitate and I do not think the Chief Inspector would hesi- 
tate, when you find that a man’s efficiency has been decreased by being 
in one place too long we would transfer him. 

Mr. Canrietp. Have vou ever done that? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Oh, yes; we have transferred 
many inspectors. 

Mr. Canrie_p. Some during the last year? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Yes; there has been, I would not 
know how many, but I have personal knowledge of at least a half 
dozen that were transferred. Of course I sign the transfer order of an 
inspector, J am talking about the transfer of an inspector for the 
reasons we are talking about. Over the year we make many, many 
transfers of post office inspectors, but not for the reason of inefficiency. 

We try to utilize the inspector in that place where he can be most 
helpful to us. When you train new inspectors they do not become 
efficient for a considerable length of time so that you cannot give them 
important assignments, but they are constantly changed. 


BOSTON CASE 


Mr. CanFigeLp. Last year, Mr. Donaldson, we discussed the Boston 
case Where a number of clerks perpetrated a fraud on the Department 
and the people of the United States by punching time clocks for clerks 
who were not serving, the amount involved I believe running up into 
a few million dollars. 
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Will vou tell us what has happened in that case? I recall when you 
appeared before us you said you were going into the whole establish- 
ment, supervision and all, and you were going to “let the chips fall 
where they may.” 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Congressman Canfield, I would 
like to put certain things in the record on this and certain things off 
the record because I do not want to jeopardize the handling of the 
court cases in Boston, but I think I can give you all the information 
you will want for the record. 

As you know, we assigned a number of inspectors to investigate the 
situation. Unfortunately newspaper stories leaked out the statement 
that as much as $4 million was involved in falsified time cards. That 
was picked out of the thin air. The total amount of loss to the Gov- 
ernment, and I want to point out later on that it was not a loss but 
which was a loss to the Government for the time being, has not ex- 
ceeded $30,000. That involves the falsification of cards where the 
employee was supposed to be on duty and was not and therefore the 
Government paid for time not given. 

I would like to read you just a little bit from the latest report we 
have had on that, which I do not think will affect the court actions 
there. 

To date indictments have been returned against 114 employees by the Federal 
grand jury, including 2 secret indictments. Of the 114 employees against whom 
indictments have been returned, 22 have pleaded not guilty; 84 have pleaded 
guilty, one of whom has been fined $100, 70 fined $200, 7 fined $300, 2 fined $500, 
and one fined $1,000. One employee has been given a jail sentence. 





Now, continuing from the report: 

The United States attorney now has 36 presentation letters under consideration 
for attention by the grand jury. Restitution in the amount of $27,068 has been 
made to date to a total of 187 emplovees. 

Now as a result of these investigations 175 regular classified employees have 
either been removed, resigned, or reduced. One hundred and nineteen classified 
substitute employees have either resigned, removed, or reduced. There were 74 
of those resigned and 33 were removed. One thousand and four temporary 
employees were dropped or removed or resigned, affecting a total of 294 regular 
employees and 1,004 temporary employees. 


DISCOVERY OF FRAUD 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, how was the fraud in the Boston post 
office discovered? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. The officials in the Department 
observed that certain operating costs in the Boston post office were 
excessive. This matter was referred to the post office inspectors and 
the inspectors made an investigation and discovered that there were 
time card falsifications and improper utilization of manpower. 

Mr. Gary. It was discovered within the post office itself and not 
from outside disclosures? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I do not recall of anybody ever 
bringing this to our attention or anything occurring in a newspaper 
or anything else until the inspectors started their investigation. 

Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Donaldson, when Mr. Burke was questioned 
on the Boston case by the Senate Subcommittee on Appropriations 
he said: 


The Boston case stands out as the most aggravated case of its kind that we 
know of. There have been in the past isolated instances of an individual em- 
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ployee or a few employees in collusion with their superiors where that might 
have been accomplished, but nothing of the size or proportions of the Boston 
case, and of course like all other things of that kind the amount involved has 
been greatly exaggerated in the press. There is not any kind of amount like 
that involved. There should not be any at all. It is basically faulty supervision. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I think you can stand on that 
statement today. I do not think I would modify it at all. 

Mr. CanFIE_p. Is it true that this skulduggery in the Boston office 
had been going on for 6, 7, or 8 years? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No; I do not think that long, 
Congressman Canfield. I think the furthest you can extend it back 
in all of its implications that we have discussed here would be a couple 
of years perhaps at the most. I do think that perhaps there was im- 
proper utilization of manpower up there, maybe excessive expendi- 
tures for a year or two prior the time this investigation was made. 

Boston is a peculiar office, unlike any other office in the country. 
You can expect more expenditures in some operations than other 
places because the Boston postal area involves 92 classified stations, 
and of that number I think 21 of those are separate municipalities. 
In other words, you have your separate fire force, police force, and 
the city government force in I think 21 cases where those communities 
are branches of the Boston post office. It involves such a big area 
with so many stations that your distribution of mail is more expensive 
and your delivery system is more expensive. 

For instance, I think in Cambridge, which is a separate munici- 
pality of more than 100,000 population we have at least 4 postal sta- 
tions in that 1 municipality. It is a more difficult office to judge 
from the standpoint of expenditures than an office like Dallas or an 
office like Baltimore or some other office that has less expansion. 


POLICY REGARDING ACCUMULATED LEAVE 


Mr. Canrietp. What is the policy of the Post Office Department 
Mr. Donaldson, with reference to making employees use up their 
accumulated leave? 

Postmaster General Donaldson. Well, Congressman Canfield, we 
have been very alert to that thing for a number of years. Several 
years ago we issued instructions to the effect that postal employees 
could not carry over more than 5 days of their annual leave into the 
next fiscal year without permission of the Department. 

In other words, we took the position that annual leave was given 
to Government people for a rest, and properly so, and if they were 
going to pile up their annual leave then there would be some question 
as to the necessity for granting them annual leave. So we have 
always insisted over the years that our employees take their annual 
leave each year and not carry over more than 5 days of the 15 days 
allowed. 

Now during World War II Congress recognized the necessity, 
because of the shortage of manpower and the difficulty of keeping 
people in their jobs, they permitted accumulation of leave, and there 
was considerable accumulation in the governmental agencies, but 
there was very little accumulation among the employees of the postal 
service in the field. Postmasters accumulated leave during that time, 
more particularly the third and fourth class, or I should say the post- 
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masters of third- and fourth-class post offices, because there was 
nobody there to do the job when they were away. 

So in 1948, after the labor situation had become better and where 
leave could be taken and the services of the postmasters at these small 
offices could be spared, we initiated a law which was enacted by the 
Congress to provide for paying for the leave of a fourth-class post- 
master. In other words, a postmaster at a fourth-class post office 
was given 15 days’ annual leave, but when he took the annual leave 
he had to hire somebody and pay it out of his own pocket. 

So we got an enactment to provide for paying some employee to 
operate the office for the postmaster during his absence either on 
annual or sick leave. That gave us an opportunity to get these 
accumulations of leave of the postmasters behind them. We issued 
instructions in 1948 which were sent out to all postmasters that this 
accumulated leave, and I am particularly talking about leave for post- 
masters, must be taken, must be reduced. 

At that time on June 30, 1948, there were 27,519,314 hours of 
accumulated leave by postmasters, of which 15,858,856 hours was 
the accumulated leave of postmasters at fourth-class offices. Post- 
masters generally cooperated with that, and by the end of June 1949 
this accumulated leave had been reduced from 27,000,000 hours to 
23,000,000 hours. 

The postmasters at fourth-class post offices reduced from nearly 
16,000,000 hours to 13,000,000 hours. By the end of June 1950 this 
had been further reduced to 20,000,000 hours and the leave for fourth- 
class postmasters had been reduced from 15,000,000 to 11,000,000 
hours. By the end of June 1951 that had been further reduced to 
17,000,000 hours. 

So a reduction from 27,000,000 to 17,000,000 hours was accom- 
plished in those 3 years. At the present time with more than 41,000 
postmasters the accumulated leave, if it were applied equally to all 
postmasters, would be 53 days. That has been reduced from an 
accumulation of 84 days to 53 days, or we have reduced it over this 
period of time by 31 days, on the basis of 31 days per postmaster. 
[t is still being further reduced, but the 53 days of accumulated leave 
now is 7 days less than this new law provides for the accumulation of 
leave, which I believe specifies 60 days. 

We are not necessarily going to adhere to the requirement that a 
postmaster can be permitted to accumulate 60 days which the law 
specifies, but we will keep working on this thing. We want the 
postmasters to take their leave every year, get away from their jobs 
and take their leave every year. I do not think we will stick to this 
provision that they may accumulate 60 days, and at the present time 
they have 53; that is the average, but it should be further reduced, 
and more particularly the postmaster who has something above that 
average. 

In the main this program is very good. We started this program 
because our attention was called to the great accumulation of leave 
by Senator Maybank when we were before his committee, at which 
time he disclosed that there was a tremendous amount of leave on the 
part of governmental activities. He said the Post Office itself was 
free from criticism except as it applied to postmasters. We started 
on this program, and we have it reduced to where now it is 7 days 
below the amount that they can accumulate under the law. 
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SUPERVISION OF LEAVE PROGRAM 


Mr. Canrie.tp. Who supervises this program in the field respecting 
postmasters? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. The postmaster must make his 
request for annual leave upon the inspector in charge of the division 
in which his office is located, and the inspector in charge keeps a card 
record of each and every postmaster showing his annual leave. 

» Now of course it is up to the inspector in charge to notify the Bureau 
of Post Office Operations where he thinks a postmaster has too much 
leave, but that is maintained by the inspector in charge in the field. 

Mr. Canrretp. Would you say that a postmaster of a first-class 
office who has accumulated 214 days’ accumulated leave is in an 
abnormal position? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Yes; I would say that is not only 
abnormal, but I would say it is not cooperating with the Post Office 
Department in this program I have told you about. 

Mr. CanFrevp. I know of such a case. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I do not think it should exist. 

I would like to say with reference to this particular case Congressman 
Canfield has brought up that it is an isolated case although there 
might be others. I have noticed this, and we cannot prevent these 
things from happening here and there. If an employee finds out that 
he is going to retire next year maybe by optional retirement, he does 
not tell us he is going to retire. Maybe he is 62 years of age, but he 
can retire if he has 30 vears of service with his annuity. 

He does not tell us that he is going to retire, and maybe he has in 
mind that he will accumulate a little leave, and then be paid for it 
when he retires. We find a few cases like that, not only postmasters 
but other postal employees. As close as you supervise this thing an 
occasional case will hit you. This case you are talking about it would 
look to me like if the postmaster is going to retire that he has probably 
reached the age of 70 and probably has more than 15 years’ service, 
and he has purposely ignored our instructions in order to be paid that 
amount of money. 


CURTAILMENT OF POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. CanFiELp. I have a newspaper account of a recent address 
you made in the District of Columbia from the Washington Star of 
January 22, 1952. 

feiterating his objection to curtailment of postal delivery service as a Means 
of avoiding a postal deficit, Postmaster General Donaldson declared that the 
annual deficit can only be decreased in one or two ways, either by decreasing the 
cost or by increasing the revenue through increased postal rates. 

I have gone back into the hearings over a period of years, 1947 and 
1948, wherein you emphasized to this subcommittee your desire that 
the two trips per day be maintained. For instance, back in 1948 you 
said this: 

As to the need for the two trips for delivery in residential sections, I might say 
that that is based on two items, one the volume of mail and the other is the 
promptness with which this mail should be delivered. For instance, if all the 
carriers with residential trips at 8 o’clock in the morning were to go out with 
their loads they would never get a lot of mail that arrives in Washington after 
that hour, and that is true in a lot of cases on the first trip. If they made no 
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afternoon trip that mail would have to be delivered the next morning. Secondly 
your carrier is on an 8 in 10 hour schedule the same as the clerk. If you attempt 
to adjust the carrier’s route so that he made one trip he would be delivering mail 
to the people on the first part of his route maybe at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
he would get through with his route at 4. He would be out all day. The need 
for two trips is to give a better service and it has to be coordinated with the arrival 
and departure of trains. 


You also said on that oceasion as follows: 


It is a very difficult thing once you establish a postal service to ever take it 
away from the people. 

Now, at that time Mr. Passman said, 

What in vour opinion would be the reaction if the time should come when the 
public would be required to approve an increase in rates or suffer a cut to one city 
delivery? 

You replied: 


The average person is not concerned with whether or not he gets one delivery 
or two, but as soon as he finds out that a large percentage of his mail is not de- 
livered today but is carried over into the next dav you would find no end of com- 
plaints. The two-trip service of carriers was not merely so that the patron could 
see him twice a day, vour mail arrives at the post office according to the railroad 
trains, which we do not fix. The railroads fix the schedules. 


PUBLIC REACTION TO REDUCED DELIVERY SERVICE 


Last year when you were questioned about the cut in service you 
said your mail was running 100 to 1 in favor of the action taken. 
Do you say that is true today? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Yes, sir. I sav to you that I got 
a great surprise which I did not expect in that so many people wrote 
me letters commending the reduction of deliveries to save the tax- 
payers some money. I expected quite the reverse. I testified, as 
vou have indicated there, not only in 1948 but in 1947, 1949, and in 
1950, and I was fully expecting that the Post Office Department would 
be just filled with letters of complaint from the public when we 
reduced deliveries. 

As stated it was a surprise to me that the public reacted just 
opposite to what I thought they would. Now I want to say in con- 
nection with that article you read in the Star that that is referring to 
an address I made about 10 days ago, and I thought I had a copy here. 
I will be glad to furnish the committee with a copy of that because you 
never get into a newspaper article everything that a fellow says. 

What I did say was that I had objected to reducing deliveries from 
two to one. I was speaking to a group of about 150 housewives who 
live in residential sections here in Washington, and that my basic 
reason for objecting to the reduction in deliveries was that I would like 
to see everybody get their mail at least by noon; that you could not 
do this on a one-trip basis because you have to utilize the services of 
the carrier for 8 hours or you pay him for 8 hours if you only work 
him 6. 

On the one-trip basis somebody is going to be on the tail end of the 
route, and get his mail in the afternoon. I further pointed out that 
I had no criticism of those who advocated reducing deliveries from two 
to one because anyone familiar with the operations of the postal serv- 
ice could take me to task very severely for advocating the expenditure 
of money when you might consider the service for which you spent 
this money was nonessential. 
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DELIVERY SERVICE ON RURAL AND STAR ROUTES 


I called attention to the fact that rural delivery and star routes 
supply one-fourth of our population and that they receive, the patrons 
of rural delivery and star routes, receive one delivery a day, some of 
them three trips a week. Mail is delivered on rural routes and star 
routes in the middle or late afternoon and somebody is on the tail 
end of those routes. 

There is a fourth of your population. I further called attention to 
the fact that out of more than 40,000 post offices only 4,600 have 
deliveries. Therefore you have 36,000 post offices that do not have 
any delivery at all, where people go to the post office to get their 
mail and rent lockboxes, and so forth. The combined population of the 
36,000 post offices is about 35,000,000 people, and this is in addition 
to the one-fourth of the population served by rural and star routes. 

Now if 35,000,000 people, plus a fourth of our population have no 
delivery service at all, or once a day or threee times a week, what 
justification can I have for going out and making speeches against the 

reduction of deliveries from two to one even though I was opposed to 

it? I would have to justify that on the basis that the person living in 
the city was entitled to better service than the person in the country. 
Secondly, that as long as you have a deficit the country people who 
have only one trip a day are going to have to pay taxes for the cost 
of the service, and I could not justify that at all. 

I reiterated that I would still like to have mail delivered to every- 
body in the city by noon and that cannot be done on a one-trip basis. 

Furthermore, 1 pointed out that prior to World War II the milk- 
man delivered your milk every morning, 7 days a week, and because 
of the necessity for conserving rubber, gasoline, and manpower they 
went on an every-other-day delivery. Department stores did the 
same thing. ‘The milk delivery has never gone back to a daily service, 
it is every other day, and the department stores deliver once or two 
times a week and nobody complains about that. 

I said that that was your picture. I tried to give both sides of it. 
I called attention to the fact that the report of this committee stated 
that they had discussed these matters with me and they realized that 
there would be some complaints but that nevertheless the financial 
condition of our Treasury was such that advantage should be taken 
of any savings that could be made. 


SAVINGS PRODUCED THROUGH REDUCTION OF DELIVERIES 


Furthermore, they thought that sizable savings could be made in the 
reduction of deliveries. I give their side of it and I give my side of it. 
If I go out and support my side only I can be criticized by anybody who 
tells the other side of the story. I further stated that that is all I care 
to argue the question, but I call your attention to the fact that today 
it would cost approximately $150,000,000 to restore the services that 
were readjusted in April 1950, and that in this day when everybody 
in the Congress and everybody over the country was talking about 
economies and cutting appropriations would I be justified in asking for 
$150,000,000 to perform a service that might be considered nonessen- 
tial? 
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Mr. Canrreip. I would like you to answer that. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I called attention to the fact that 
when I reduced the service in 1950 we were paying our hourly rate 
employees $1.31 an hour. Today we are paying $1.61 an hour. We 
were paying our regular employees $2,570 a year while today we are 
paving $3,270 a year or $700 more. 

Now should I be asking the taxpayers of the country for the money 
to restore the service. If we could balance this budget, the Post 
Office budget, then we could talk about expanding the service even 
though the service was nonessential, but until we arrive at that time 
I could not advocate it. 

I see in the paper right now where they figure on cutting the Presi- 
dent’s budget by $14,000,000,000 and here we have a deficit in the 
post office service of $669,000,000. It would cost at least a minimum 
of $150,000,000 to restore the service. 

Mr. Canrrevp. In the first place I do not see how you document 
those figures, and I have here in my hand a letter that Mr. Lawler 
wrote to Senator Ives, in February 1951, to the effect that because of 
extra expenditures due to the increase in volume it was not possible 
to estimate the actual savings; no records have been maintained from 
which actual savings may be furnished. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That letter should not have been 
written in the first place, and it is not true. It is not true. You 
cannot figure it out in dollars and cents, and the reason you cannot 
is this, that our postal receipts have increased tremendously since 
1950 and all the time you put on more employees to handle this 
increased volume. 

If your postal service has remained stationary, no increase in 
volume, no increase in receipts, then you could pinpoint exactly how 
many employees you had in 1950 and how many you have now. 
But we can determine from the actual expenditures. Since I curtailed 
this service in 1950 we have extended city delivery service in all the 
big cities where there has been a great increase in population to more 
than 1,500,000 new units at a cost of nearly $9,000,000 per annum. 
That has been an added expense, and we would not have had that 
added expense had it not been for an increase in population. 

You have to take all those things into consideration. You have to 
arrive at your present costs today and try to reduce it to what your 
cost was at that time and what your cost is now that you would not 
have had. 

APPROPRIATION REDUCTION IN_ 1950 


Mr. Canrrevp. I appreciate that, Mr. Donaldson, but it is true 
that the year in which you imposed this cut, 1950, we in the Congress 
cut your appropriation $28,000,000? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That is right. 

Mr. Canrrevp. I do not think you emphasized this enough. You 
repeatedly referred to “a $70,000,000 cut.” The P resident and the 
Bureau of the Budget cut was $42,000,000. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I will be glad to send you a copy 
of my speech, the very one you are talking about, where I bring that 
out. 

Mr. Canrretp. The President sent that recommendation to Con- 
gress, that you be cut on your estimate $42,000,000 a year. Wein the 
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Congress imposed an additional cut of $28,000,000. The story went 
throughout the country that the Congress did not provide sufficient 
funds and made a total cut of $70,000,000. This was untrue. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. It was not disseminated by me or 
any of my people. 

Mr. Gary. May I make one statement there? 

Mr. CanFiELp. Yes. 

Mr. Gary. I will agree with both you and Mr. Donaldson when 
the patrons are willing to pay the full cost of mail service If we put 
the postal service on a self-sustaining basis so that the users will pay 
for what they are getting, | am willing to give them any service that 
they are willing to pay for, but as long as we have a deficit of 
$669,000,000 in the Post Office Department I do not think that it is 
fair to put upon the shoulders of the taxpavers of the country the 
expense of two mail deliveries for a small portion of the population 
when a verv much larger portion of the population gets one or less. 

I probably am largely responsible for the reduction in the mail 
service, and I am willing to take whatever odium or whatever praise 
the change may justify. 

Mr. Canrietp. I know the chairman has been very sincere and 
honest in his approach to this problem. I disagree with him. I did 
not concur in this report or the report filed by him suggesting that 
you make that curtailment. I was opposed to that, and I so stated 
on the floor of the House. 


DOCUMENTATION OF SAVINGS 


Now for the first time you have told this committee that you can 
document this savings. I wish vou would do that in the record. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You have it in the report L sub- 
mitted to the Senate Post Office and Civil Service Committee where 
I stated that to restore this service today—I am not talking about 
delivery service—I have been misquoted many times by individuals 
because | used different figures. 

When I talk about restoration of city delivery I am talking about 
one thing. 

Mr. Canrieip. What would that be in terms of today? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Today I would have to figure it 
over again because, when | made the statement here a while back that 
it would cost $44,000,000, that was before your salary act. You 
must remember that we reduced the deliveries from two to one, we 
eliminated some collection service, we closed windows a little earlier 
in some of the post offices in order to avoid the night differential. 

When I am talking about $150,000,000 I am talking about all 
those things, not just the delivery service. So they will pick up one 
figure that 1 gave on one part of this and use that and then pick up 
the over-all figure and use that, so 1 am not responsible for all these 
misrepresentations that have gone out over the country. I never 
criticized the Congress. The only criticism that I would have would 
be to this effect, that after this action was taken many bills were in- 
troduced in the House to order me to restore this service. 

One bill finally got out of committee and was acted on in the House. 
But you will recall that right in this appropriation act it said that any 
official who obligates to spend more money than is named in this bil 
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may be removed or may be prosecuted. Therefore, when the $70,- 
000,000 cut was made, $42,000,000 by the budget and $28,000,000 or 
something like that here, it was necessary for me to start on July 1 of | 
1950 at a rate of expenditure that would bring us within that appro- 
priation, which meant that I had to find $70,000,000 somewhere. 
When that bill was being discussed on the floor of the House which 
would order me to restore the service I talked to one Member of 





Congress and I said that I cannot restore it even if the bill passes; ( 
that I am prohibited from spending the money or obligating to spend 

the money until it is appropriated. ‘‘ Will you kindly add to this bill 
this amendment?” ‘There is hereby authorized to be expended such 


sums,” and so forth. On the floor of the House that was voted down. 
Thirty minutes later they ordered me to restore the service. Can you 
call that consistency? But that is the only criticism I might have. 

I would not criticize this committee or the Members of Congress. 
I talked to one Member of Congress and said to him: “‘How in the 


world can you vote to refuse to appropriate the money and then turn é 

around and order me to do it when you will not give me the money?” 
He said, ‘‘ Well, down in my district I have a lot of economy-minded | 

people. I can’t vote to appropriate any more money. I don’t know 

how many people in my district want two deliveries, so I have to vote 

that way.” | 


] understand that situation, I understand that every Member of 
Congress has to run for office and he has to run on the basis of voting 
the way the greater proportion of his constituency would want him to 


vote. 
: 
POSSIBILITY OF ABSORBING COST OF ADDITIONAL POSTAL SERVICE 
d 

Mr. Canrrevp. There are some Members in the House who think 
you could absorb that $40,000,000 in these challenging days. There 
are some people who think that in all honesty. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I think so and I do not blame 
them for thinking that, but whenever I absorb that much I have to ( 
take it from some place else. I am up against the same situation in ( 
this new leave granted to employees. We have some employees who 
were getting 15 days’ annual and 10 days’ sick leave, which meant 25 
days. 

Well, they may have wanted, because of sickness or something, to 
be away 30 or 50 days, for instance, which meant that they would use 
15 days’ annual and 10 days’ sick leave plus some days without pay. 
The budget thinks that we can absorb some of that, and they have ; 
adjusted it accordingly. I cannot prevent this man from taking 26 
days’ annual and 13 days’ sick leave if he is sick. These people who 
are sincere and think that something can be absorbed are sitting across | 
the table without being familiar with all the facts in the case. ; 

You can rest assured that we do not authorize the expenditure of | 
money that we do not consider necessary. I w'll do my best to operate 
the service at the least possible cost, but I cannot be responsible, 
Congressman Canfield, for the dissemination of all this information. | 


I will say this, that I doubt if very many Members of Congress 
would have received many complaints as a result of the reduction in 
deliveries if there had not been a Nation-wide campaign put on, 
circulars distributed, telling these people that your Congressman is 
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so-and-so, write him and object to this. I got many letters from 
people saying that they have left these circulars with me, you ought 
to fire him. I do not think you would have been besieged by the 
public. 

I will say that during World War II practically all our delivery 
service was put on a one-trip delivery basis for lack of manpower. 
We had 12,000,000 people who were writing home, and we had no 
complaints about a one-trip service. 

Mr. CanFieLp. You told us after the war how anxious you were to 
go back to the two-delivery service to build up the morale of the 
waiting public. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. That is the way I felt about it. 

Mr. Canrre.p. That was the way you felt about it. And you say 
they are still 100 to 1 in favor of what you have done. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I have not had one in a year. 

Mr. Canrietp. You talk about the campaign that was instituted 
a vear ago. I am still receiving letters and noting critical editorials 
in the best papers in the land. I have never seen one letter approving 
the action that you took. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I should not have said we do not 
receive letters. We do receive letters from people who say, “I used 
to get my letters at 11 o’clock and now I get them at 1.” 


RENOVATION, Repatr, AND IMpROVEMENTS—Post Orrice BUILDINGS 


WITNESSES 


HARRY G. HUNTER, DEPUTY COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC BUILD- 
INGS, GENERAL SERVICES ADMINISTRATION 

D. E. A. CAMERON, DIRECTOR, BUDGETS, GENERAL SERVICES AD- 
MINISTRATION 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. 

We have with us this afternoon Mr. Harry G. Hunter, Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Buildings, and Mr. D. E. A. Cameron, budget 
officer, General Services Administration. 


POST OFFICE GARAGE, DETROIT, MICH, 


Mr. Hunter, when one of our staff representatives was in Detroit 
last fall, he noticed two hydraulic lifts in the post office garage, which 
had been delivered about 2 months prior to that time and which had 
not been installed. 

We asked the Post Office Department representatives about it this 
morning, and they reported that the lifts arrived on August 13, and 
that the General Services Administration was advised, under date of 
August 17, of the delivery of the lifts. We were further advised that 
they have not been installed up to the present time. Can you give us 
any information about that situation? 

Mr. Hunter. Those facts, Mr. Chairman, are substantially correct. 
I cannot testify of my own knowledge. I have had to get a report on 
this whole transaction since this morning. 
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The facts are these: That on April 18, we were informed by the 
post office that they contemplated the purchase of these hydraulic 
lifts, which they were to furnish and we, the General Services Ad- 
ministration, Public Buildings, were to install. 

On the 17th of August, we were notified that the custodian had 
reported receipt of the lifts. On the 28th, we asked our regional office 
in Chicago to proceed with the installation and that we would provide 
the funds with which to pay for it, because this was in fact a betterment 
to the building and had to be paid for with funds over which they had 
no control without a special allotment. 

During September, and immediately after the regional office received 
this information, they sent an inspector to Detroit to look over the 
building, with the idea that this was not too large an operation and it 
would be economical, if there were other work to be done in the 
building, to do it all at one time. They came up with a project which 
they subsequently found out that, including these lifts, would exceed 
$25,000, that would therefore take them out from under the funds 
that they expected to use, which is limited to projects costing less than 
$25,000 each. 

Thereupon, they decided to handle the lifts as a separate contract 
to keep the cost within the $25,000 limit. 

Then again on the 11th of January we were notified by the post office 
again that these lifts were on hand and not vet installed. 

This morning I telephoned Chicago to see what the status is. They 
tell me that the drawings and specifications are due to be completed 
today or tomorrow, that probably a week or 10 days will be required 
for the necessary duplication, compilation of papers, and putting the 
job on the market. 

So that, as a separate project, the installation of these lifts would go 
on the market say about February 10. 

Mr. Gary. Frankly, it looks to me like that is a very long time to 
handle a project of that kind. In the meantime, the lifts have been 
sitting there idle. 

I hope that you will make arrangements to have these lifts installed 
immediately so that the Post Office Department can get the benefit 
of them. 

Do they have any lifts in the garage at the present time? 

Mr. Hunrer. I do not know what they have at the present time. 
They have occupied this building since 1941 and have gotten along, 
of course, without the lifts. Without being notified that the matter 
was of some urgency, we would not treat it as an urgent matter. 
Certainly a delay of 30 days more or less would not amount to anything 
if they have operated 10 years. 

On top of that, we were trying to put this whole project in one Jump- 
sum job, have one contractor do the whole works. It just ran to too 
much money. We had to back up and approach the project from 
another angle. 

We are on the point now, however, of moving forward on this 
particular part. Had this question come a week later, we would have 
told you that the work was on the market. 
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EXPERIMENTAL PROJECT AT RICHMOND, VA. 


Mr. Gary. Are you familiar with the improvements that have been 
made in the post office in Richmond, Va.? 

Mr. Hunter. Only as has been reported. They are conducting a 
sort of a pilot project down there basically on lighting and painting, 
I understand. It has come out to be a very fine job, Iam told. But 
I have not seen it. 

Mr. Gary. Has the General Services Administration requested any 
funds for the extension of that type of project during the next year? 

Mr. Hunter. That will come out of our regular appropriation. 

You see, for the last several years we have had about $10 million a 
year appropriated for the repair and preservation of buildings. In 
addition, for the last 3 years we have had approximately $10 million a 
year for renovations and improvements of buildings. The general 
line of demarcation between the two appropriations is the $25 thousand 
limit. 

Repair and preservation projects are below $25,000 each, and 
renovation and improvement projects are over $25,000 each, averaging 
about $110,000. 

We are asking again this year for $10,000,000 for repair and preser- 
vation. The unappropriated balance of our authorization for renova- 
tion and improvements has already been totally appropriated except 
for $5% million requested for 1953. 

Mr. Gary. This committee has been rather insistent that the Post 
Office modernize its plant and equipment, and we feel that a very 
good job has been done in that respect in Richmond. 

I have inspected the work there and I think that a tremendous 
improvement has been made. It will increase the comfort and safety 
of the employees and, at the same time, greatly increase the efficiency 
of the office by permitting greater production with less error. 

We feel that it is well worth while to extend those improvements to 
other offices where they are needed, and we hope that the General 
Services Administration will give its wholehearted cooperation to the 
Post Office Department in that general program. 

Mr. Hunter. Mr. Chairman, may I say to you that your remarks 
are most welcome. We have been working hand in hand with the 
Post Office Department for years to better their conditions. Probably 
nobody knows better than ourselves what deplorable conditions they 
are working under in many places. 

The biggest contribution that can be made immediately is a con- 
tribution by the Congress. We have requested in our legislative 
program for 1953 that this authorization for ‘‘Renovations and im- 
provements”’ be lifted by this session of the Congress from $30 million 
to $60 million, which will give us a chance to extend this program over 
say, another 3 years. 

The Post Office Department, as you well know, is in dire straits in 
many, many localities. We have not built any new buildings for them 
for 10 or 11 years now. We are thoroughly familtar with and have 
cooperated with them to do the best we can with the money we have 
available. 

Mr. Gary. Any time you desire me to appear before any committee 
in support of that program, I will be happy to do so. 
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Mr. CanrFiexp. I shall be happy to go along with the chairman. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Mr. Cameron. Last year the Congress cut the “Repair and Preser- 
vation” appropriation a million dollars. That is 10 percent, and that 
is important when you have some 5,000 buildings to take care of, all 
of which are old, getting older every year, deteriorating, and getting 
really into a very,very bad condition, because we have no new ones, 
no new blood injected into our whole building program. The renova- 
tion and improvement program was reduced from $10,000,000 a year 
to $4,500,000. 

Mr. Gary. I think this project is more than just one of improvement 
of a building. Of course, certain repairs and improvements are neces- 
sary to keep a building from deteriorating completely. 

But this project is not only one of improving the building. It has 
also improved the workmanship within the building, which is, to my 
mind, most important. 

You have talked about a backlog of repair and improvement 
projects. How many of those are post offices? 

Mr. Hunter. Practically all of them. You see, the bulk of the 
buildings that we have to provide for are post-office buildings, and 
scattered through the lists there are some office buildings and some 
Public Health Service hospitals. 

But the bulk of the buildings are post-office buildings and you 
are entirely right, sir; the conditions, particularly in the workrooms, 
in many places are very bad. The lighting is bad and the conditions 
are crowded. 

On top of that, they have this enormous workload they picked up 
last vear through parcel post and other things. 

Mr. Gary. Your appropriations are handled through the Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices, are they not? 

Mr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. I wish you would ask Mr. Thomas to visit the Richmond 
post office before vou fix up the second floor, so that he can see the 
contrast between the building as it was and as it is now. 

Mr. Hunter. I will be glad to tell him of it. Maybe a little 
urging from you would add to it. 

Mr. Gary. I will be very glad to urge him. But if anv members 
of that committee would view it, I think it would be really worth 
while. I think they ought to see what has been done there. 

Mr. Hunter. That would come under this renovation-and-improve- 
ment program. Some of them are very sizable projects. Some of 
them are up to $150,000 to $200,000. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, gentlemen. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, sir. 


DIRECTORY SERVICE ON INCORRECTLY ADDRESSED LETTERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Donaldson, in the Washington Evening Star 
of January 27, 1952, there was a two-column story bearing this 
caption ‘Your letter will be returned if address isn’t ‘etter’ perfect.” 

I will quote in part the story: 

If a letter you’re expecting from California doesn’t arrive, it may be on its way 
mer across the country because the person who sent it made a slight error in the 
adaaress, 
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This is being done, Post Office Department officials say, to save money. But 
they are unable to estimate how much the practice has saved in the time it has 
been in effect. 

Previously, post-office employees flipped through a city or telephone directory 
to find a correct address when there was an error, Now no such effort is made. 

The letter goes back through the sorting process, into the railroad cars, and 
back to the place from which it was sent. There the postman carts it back to the 
sender, if there is a return address. 

Trying to deliver an incorrectly addressed letter was eliminated as an economy 
measure at the same time mail deliveries were curtailed. * * * 

With the abandonment of direct reservice, the dead letter office business has 
increased. The incompletely addressed letters which also have no return address 
are sent to the dead-letter office. There they are opened and if the sender’s 
address is inside they are returned. If a more complete address is found inside 
for the addressee, the letter is sent on to him. 

Would you care to comment on that? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Yes. I read that article. The 
Post Office Department has two or three times in the last 25 or 30 
years given some consideration to either discontinuing or revising its 
regulations with reference to the dead letter offices and the direc tory 
services given to incorrectly addressed letters. It has been a costly 
proposition, and each time we inquired into it we steered away from it. 

About 3 years before this order was issued, discontinuing the direc- 
tory service, we had had an investigation made through the post- 
masters at several of the large offices, with reference to the number of 
letters that reached the directory section each day, the number that 
were correctly supplied with addresses and could be delivered after 
the search was made, and the number that remained on hand after 
the directory service, which could not be delivered. 

The highest percentage that I saw of those, after those 11 or 12 
offices were queried as to the letters which reached the directory sec- 
tion, was about 12 percent. 

In other words, if a certain number of letters go into the directory 
section and they are able, by searching the directory, to deliver 12 
percent, which might be a very small percentage of the great number 
of letters in a very large city, then the amount of work that is per- 
formed there is more costly than this method of sending the letters 
back if the addressee’s name is on the letter. 

Nevertheless, at that time we took no action on it. We did advocate 
at one time that a service charge be made on every letter that was 
searched, and then when the letter was delivered, the addressee of the 
letter pay a postage due fee. That was not feasible because you are 
penalizing the recipient of the letter rather than the person who ad- 
dressed the letter. 

Furthermore, there would be a large percentage of addressees who 
who would refuse to pay the postage due, as we now have in postage- 
due mail. That woild greatly increase the cost. 

In 1928, large cities quit publishing city directories, and I do not 
think there is a large city in the country today that has a city directory. 

When they published the city directories we had them bound in 
various volumes, A and B together, and C and D together, and so on, 
with blanks spaces, so that the employees i in the directory section could 
search letters A and B or C and D and so forth and expedite the 
handling of this mail. 

When they quit publishing the city directories, then we had to go 
to the telephone directories. That was the only thing we had. 
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As to telephone directories, there are many duplications of names, 
many unlisted names, and there are many names where only the initials 
are given. The letter may be addressed to Tom Jones, but you might 
have a T. A. Jones or T. S. Jones, or a T. M. Jones, and in trying to 
get the letter to the right place, we found that the directory searcher 
would say, “Try this or such and such a Jones.”’ 

The letter would get out there and would not be turned back and 
did not belong to that person. So we stopped that practice and said, 
If you cannot find the name as it occurs on the letter itself, the letter 
must be returned immediately. 

There was such small result obtained in especially the larger offices 
that I do not feel that any particular harm has been done to the 
postal service in discontinuing that service, and I cannot agree with 
the statement made there that there is a lot of added expense. 

The postmaster in New York told me that it was costing between 
$750,000 and $1,000,000 a year to perform directory service in New 
York, with negligible results with reference to the number of letters 
searched that could be delivered. 

Now, when we operated the directory section, letters had to be 

sent back, just like the story tells you. Letters without a return 
address had to go to the dead-letter office, just like the story tells 
you. ‘There are no more going to the dead-letter office, and no more 
being returned than there were before, to speak of; not a great amount 
at all. 
* But when you pay $4,000 to $4,370 a year for some person to sit 
at a desk to try to supply an address, you are performing a service 
that should never have been, in my opinion, instituted in the postal 
service. 

If we had never gotten into it there probably would have been no 
objection about it at all. 

When you have a service and discontinue it, you always have some 
objections. 

There is many a letter, under this present procedure, that is re- 
turned immediately and gives the sender a chance to correct the 
address and get it back immediately; whereas before, the letter went 
to the directory service. If no address could be found, it maybe 
was 5 or 10 days before the letter was returned to the sender. 

Then we had a great many gripes that, “If you had sent it back to 
me promptly we would have supplied the correct address and gotten 
it back.”’ 

I do not think there has been any particular inconvenience to any- 
body in the postal service excepting those concerns that would like to 
address a large number of letters to a city without a street address 
and have us supply the street address. We quit that a long while ago. 





HELICOPTER SERVICE 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Donaldson, in closing, I want to say just a 
few words about helicopters. 

On December 10, 1947, when Mr. Paul Aiken, then Second Assistant 
Postmaster General, appeared before this subcommittee, he discussed 
this service briefly and said: 


We recently inaugurated helicopter service in the Los Angeles area. This 
provides greatly improved mail service. At the same time, it contributes to the 
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development of a highly important transportation medium. It used to take 
longer to distribute a letter through the Los Angeles Post Office into one of the 
many towns in Los Angeles County than it did for that letter to travel from New 
York City to Los Angeles. To a certain extent, the helicopter is relieving that 
situation because the mail does not go down through the city post office, but goes 
direct to many of the rural towns in the county. 

Last year, when Mr. Burke was before the Senate subcommittee 
handling these appropriations for the Post Office Department, he said: 

The postal service has to be determined from two standpoints; first, the: matter 
of good service to the public. But often there are situations where, in the interest 
of good public service, you do take the more expensive means of transportation. 

At that time, the helicopter matter was before the committee. Mr. 
Reading, in his appearance before this committee, stated: 

As a result of our constant operations of these helicopters we have built up for 
the military services a backlog of experience that could not have been achieved in 
any other way. 

In my remarks on the House floor last year, I said this: 

Only one witness, in the person of the Postmaster General, gave any formal 
detailed testimony before our committee regarding this policy. 

That referred to the helicopter service. 

And he said, in part: 

If you transfer from the Post Office Department to the military department the 
problem of promoting and advancing commercial aviation, as the Post Office 
Department has since 1918, you would spend far more money of the taxpayers to 


the military service in supporting that program than you would in the postal 
service, 

He added: 

The use of the helicopter has never been better demonstrated than it has in 
the Korean situation. 

I made note of the fact at that time that an application from the 
New York metropolitan area for helicopter mail and passenger service, 
supported by the port of New York, was then pending before the 
Board, and the committee had been advised informally that it would 
probably receive favorable consideration. 

I emphasized my thought that helicopters and highly trained 
helicopter pilots and facilities would certainly prove a godsend to 
this prime target area in the event of an atomic attack. 

Furthermore, I emphasized that Chairman D. W. Rentzel of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was authority for the statement that the 
commercial aviators carrying the mail and pioneering in helicopter 
the Government had been responsible for dramatic aids to the military 
in Korea, in which the helicopter has proved invaluable, not only in 
reconnaissance, but in the rescues of wounded soldiers. 

Furthermore, I stated that he held current technical improvements 
in both the size and efficiency of the helicopters that appeared to make 
possible a very sizable operation, which will be largely self-supporting, 
and will provide a reserve of helicopter aircraft and trained personnel, 
which will be available to the military in an emergency and main- 
tained at little or no cost to the taxpayer. 
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When Senator Ecton was examining Mr. Reading before the Senate 
subcommittee, Mr. Reading also said, when they were discussing 
training of pilots: 

I think that is just one phase of the national defense effort. For instance, at 
Los Angeles, one of the things that has been most beneficial from our operations 
is the work in instrument flying and night flying. That was developed by the 
civilian pilots operating the helicopters. 


ECONOMIC VALUE OF POSTAL SERVICE 


Mr. Sreminséi. Mr. Donaldson, you run a big shop for a big people. 
This Nation is shaping up in the world, not only politically, but trans- 
portation- and communication-wise. 

In postal operations, you have, I suppose, a sort of inflation. If 
postal rates were to go up, your deficit would no doubt dissolve. 

However, | am very interested in the word “deficit,” when we talk 
of Government. We have a national debt; people talk about it. 

Yet, we, in Government, faced with the charge of a big debt, are 
not prone to mention assets of Government, such as roads and other 
elements which business, in drawing up a balance sheet, would most 
certainly list, in determining profit, loss, or deficit. 

In approaching this problem of deficit, 1 would pose the question, 
that if the post office went on strike for one year, what would happen 
to our economy? And that of the free world? Viewed as a subsidy 
of American industry and commerce. Is the Post Office a wealth pro- 
ducing investment? 

Postal service creates a great measure of security and prosperity 
for all who use it, beyond the cost of postage, that is, mailing of 
checks, payment of invoices, closing of contracts, placement of orders, 
and so forth. 

Yet, in no balance sheet is postal service listed as a revenue pro- 
moting asset. 

As for this problem of deficit, I am sure you are going to do the 
best you can to lick it. 

If the post office were to close for 1 year, perhaps its value would 
be placed in sharper focus. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


Our population is going to go up in the next 50 years, to more than 
200 million people, and your volume of work is going to go up, too. 
You might have to consider an approach to increased operations, 
with increased rates, or more efficient methods. 

Do you have, sir, a research and development staff on duty at all 
times with the Post Office Department, as does the Corps of Army 
Engineers at Fort Belvoir? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes, we do have. It is a small 
staff, however. 

Mr. Sreminski. Do you occasionally circularize, sir, to universities, 
such as Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Princeton University, 
or others, pilot problems for possible classroom solution? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. No. 
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Mr. Sreminski. Possibly time and motion could, say, in the next 
generation, come up with ideas that would be a help to the service, 
just as to day, in Army training centers, students in military techniques 
are thinking of better ways to win battles. 


SUBSIDIES 


One last thing: | heard a story that airplanes occasionally fly 
empty and are paid for mail not carried. When I questioned the 
source of the story, I asked: ‘“‘Has it ever happened to your air line?” 

He replied, “Well, now, don’t get me wrong. Every airpline has 
appreciated the subsidy received from the Government, and without 
this subsidy we’ could not have climbed into the profit picture we 
enjoy today. It helped to put us on our feet.” 

I said, “Then we are not being unfair in helping feeder airlines come 
into the black with a Government subsidy?”’ 

And then he said, “I guess I have forgotten the help we once 
received.” 

In the development of celopbane, I believe it took the Du Pont 
people some 14 years to break even on their investment. 

To some, who would criticize subsidies, I believe it is reasonable to 
say that where a subsidy is going to create a profitable American in- 
dustry within a generation or two, it should be developed. Private 
pavrolls and profits are the key, are they not? 

I am in accord with the chairman on everything said, in terms of 
trying to put up a better show for postal operations where possible. 


REASONS FOR THE POSTAL DEFICIT 


Postmaster General Donatpson. I would just like to say, Mr. 
Chairman, in answer to the Congressman, that the deficit in the opera- 
tion of the postal service would not be a personal worry with me, 
thinking along the same lines that the Congressman has just stated, 
if the public and if even Members of Congress did not charge the postal 
service with inefficiency because of the deficit. 

You must remember, in the beginning, when the postal service was 
established, it was the intent of the Congress that it should pay its 
wav. Rates were fixed very high. The forms of transportation were 
not adequate to even handle the small quantity of the mail they 
handled at that time. It was slow. 

But even up to as far as about 1860, Congress had not changed its 
mind about providing this service, which they called a service for hire, 
providing this service at rates or fees sufficient to make it pay its 
way. 

When they established city delivery they established it on the basis 
of collecting from each person to whom the letter was delivered a fee. 
They refused to establish city delivery in any city where the receipts 
of that city would not pay its way. 

A few years later, they had to alter the course a little bit, and 
some Members of Congress stated that they had to forget the theory 
that it must pay its way, and in the last hundred years, perhaps only 
about 12 or 13 of those years, was there a surplus in the operation of 
the postal service. But, nevertheless, at the present day, Members 
of Congress will advocate that the Post Office Department should pay 
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its way. But the public and the newspapers or the press criticize 
more strongly the Post Office Department for the deficit. 


NEED FOR EVALUATING REASONS FOR POSTAL DEFICIT 


If Congress should ever take the stand, just as you have reiterated 
here, that it is not a question of a deficit, that it is not the full story, 
as you have related, and that the management of the postal service 
is not to be blamed because you have a deficit, then you would not 
hear anything out of me. It would not be necessary for me to do 
more than report to the Congress, which is the board of directors, 
the fiscal condition of the postal service, and let them determine 
from that picture whether they want to do anything, or not. 

But it has been necessary for me to advocate increased postage 
rates to eliminate a large portion of this deficit because of the charge 
that the postal service is a wasteful organization and that the man- 
agement is inefficient, or else they would not have a deficit. 

I realize that most of that kind of propaganda is put out by those 
people who do not want any increased postage rates. That is why 
the press so often attacks the postal service and charges mismanage- 
ment, because they do not like the idea of having to pay more postage, 
which I have advocated. I advocated that the rates of postage on 
publications be increased by 100 percent over 3 years. A 100-percent 
increase would only increase the revenues by about 40 million, because 
that is about all we can get from all of these publications now. 

I want to say again that I would not be alarmed about the postal 
deficit. I would be glad to put on the assets side many things that 
I cannot put on that side now, just as you have stated here. 

But if the public could appraise the thing in the way you have 
appraised it, and if that would be satisfactory to the Congress, which 
is the board of directors, then I would accept that. 

But I cannot accept the thing as long as I am being battered around 
for inefficiency. 

Bear in mind that over the years, when they had deficits in the 
operation of the postal service, the deficits were small; so was the 
income small; so was the cost small. 

But I am paying more for salaries today, right today, than the 
total revenues of the postal service, and I am paying 2 billion more 
cost for operating the postal service today than was paid in 1940. 

I do think that Congress should take a stand on the thing, and I 
believe that when Congress, very properly, increases the salaries of 
postal people, who are entitled to the same kind of consideration as 
are people in industry, that they should either accept that as creating 
additional deficit or to provide a means for getting the money to pay 
the salaries. 

Mr. Sreminskt. Right there, sir, let me say that what I meant by 
my statement was not to hurt anyone, but to put across the concept 
that if the postal service of the United States closed shop for 1 year, 
could anyone evaluate the havoc that would be created in commercial 
and business channels in this country? Let alone in private lives? 

Is it worth paying that ‘‘insurance’’ to continue the prosperity of 
this Nation? 


try 
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No one here lists his insurance premium as a deficit in operations. 
It is a preservative, a confidence given for the future. Is not this 
deficit somewhat of an assets in guaranteeing the wealth and promot- 
ing the industry of this country and its position in the world? If the 
post office were knocked out by a strike of only 12 months, what 
would those who now criticize this Department have to say about 
deficit? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. You could not find words to 
explain what would happen. 

Mr. Sreminskr. Therefore, ‘deficit’? must be placed in its proper 
perspective; if every balance sheet were to list postal service in its 
true dollar-and-cents value and you could tally the combined amounts 
and credit it against this so-called deficit, your Department would, 
be in top shape, would it not? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I will go along with that. 

Mr. Sreminskt. That would include banks and everyone else. 

If people continue to criticize you for this deficit, why not, in your 
press and other public relations outlets, put the situation of going on 
strike for 12 months or of closing shop, and then asking for a deter- 
mination of postal values; in the light of developments, your current 
deficit would no doubt show up as a mighty fine asset. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. If you could get every Member 
of Congress to go along with vou on that and join you, all right, but 
I am afraid you cannot do that. 

Mr. Sreminskr. I have a right to unburden my thoughts. When 
I see something that is promoting the country like vour Department 
is, | say I cannot sit idly by without at least presenting that for the 
record. 

Mr. James. Mr. Chairman, I am very much interested in the con- 
versation that has gone across the board between my colleague and 
the Postmaster General. I simply want to add the comment that I 
do not believe there are many Members of the Congress who do not 
recognize the very patent fact that a certain amount of deficit to the 
post office is excusable and, as a matter of fact, is no indication of an 
unhealthy condition. 


CRITICISM THAT POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT OPERATES IN THE SHADOW OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


Mr. Donaldson, this morning you said to us that you had a recurring 
criticism that the Post Office Department is operating in the shadow of 
Benjamin Franklin. I am going to urge vou not to accept that as a 
criticism. I] would rather take it as a good piece of advice to continue 
to operate in the shadow of Benjamin Franklin, because Benjamin 
Franklin had very little to work with when he undertook the manage- 
ment of the Post Office Department. He did the best he could, under 
the circumstances, 

But he went even further. He looked far into the future and he 
left all of us a mountain of good advice, which can be read each year 
with profit by anybody who wants to do a better job today than he did 
yesterday. 

I think one piece of advice that is particularly appropriate to this 
hearing and a piece of advice that I would like to see carved on the 
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wall of every office in Government, including the offices of the Con- 
gress, is: 

A penny saved is a penny earned. 

That is what we ought to hold up as a prime bit of advice, I think, 
not only in this particular hearing we are having today, but in any 
that we have. 

I think that is what this committee means to say when it makes some 
suggestions and criticisms about unnecessary expenditures of money 
or spending money to do things in a better way in order to save money. 

So let us carve that all over the place. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. James, may I just add a word there? 

Benjamin Franklin said another thing that I think is applicable to 
this country today, and that is: 


We must all hang together, or we will hang separately. 


I think that is a great truism. 

Mr. James. That is right; his wisdom and his advice goes far into 
the future. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Mr. James, I would like to make 
this little comment: that Postmaster General Benjamin Franklin was 
never Postmaster General under the Constitution. He was Joint 
Postmaster General under the British Crown, and then he was Post- 
master General for about a year under the colonies. 

During the time that he was Postmaster General under the col- 
onies, they only had 14 post offices, as I remember it. 

But the rate of postage on a letter mailed was 9 cents for the shortest 
distance that it could be carried, you will recall. 

We do not have too much record of just what the receipts and ex- 
penditures were, or the volume of mail handled under Benjamin 
Franklin during the colonial period. 

He was succeeded by two other Postmasters General under the 
colonies. There were three. The first Postmaster General under the 
Constitution was Samuel Osgood. In the first year of operation under 
the Constitution, when there were 75 post offices, Samuel Osgood had 
revenues of $38,000 and expenditures of about $35,000. 

So he had a profit of about $3,000 the first year. 

I do not mean to point any criticism at Benjamin Franklin’s 
operations, or to be critical of the good that he had done the country. 
I meant to say I think it is wrong to try to compare an institution 
today almost $2 billion in revenue, with something that had less than 
$30,000 at that time, had no facilities at all for handling mail, did not 
even have a typewriter, so to speak, did not have an adding machine, 
did not have a postmarking machine; did not have any kind of 
automobiles, although they had some vehicles. 

I just meant that it was unfair to use that. I did not mean that it 
was unfair from the standpoint of any advice that Benjamin Franklin 
handed down to us. 

I only pose that to point out that it just depends on which side of 
the table you are sitting. I cannot be too critical of anybody who 
opposes a program that I may have, or who criticizes me, because it is 
very likely that if I changed sides of the table, I might do the same 
thing. 

It depends on which side of the table you are sitting. 
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It may be that I am critical of the manner in which the Bureau of 
the Budget appraises our requests for appropriations. It may be 
that if I were the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, I might do 
the same thing they do. So I try to look at it from both sides and 
then just do the best we can do after that. 

I do oppose the statement made by the Citizens Committee of the 
Hoover Commission, that the Post Office Department is operating in 
the shade of Benjamin Franklin—not the way that you are putting 
it, but the way they intended it tomean. It would seem that it would 
be so unfair to compare a postal service that serves 155 million people 
with a postal service that served only 1 million people at the time he 
was head of the service. It is unfair to compare a postal service that 
produces nearly $2 billion in revenue and handles 50 billion pieces of 
mail a year with a service that operated with around $25,000 to $30,000 
in revenue, any more than it would be fair to try to compare a service, 
a private service or an industry, that you would start yourself with a 
big going concern, 

That is the point I want to make in this. 

Of course, we all have a great admiration for Benjamin Franklin 
and for what he left us, but certainly it is wrong to say that we are 
operating today with horse-drawn stagecoaches and without any 
mechanical equipment at all and without any improvements made in 
the service since Benjamin Franklin was Postmaster. 

Mr. James. Mr. Donaldson, I thoroughly understand the spirit in 
which that criticism was chucked at you, and I have very little sym- 
pathy with it. But it brought out a little theme, and I preach my little 
sermon. The only point of the sermon, really, was not to make com- 
parisons between what Benjamin Franklin dealt with and the vastly 
different thing that you have to deal with, but the general wisdom 
that he has put into about six words, which I felt I just could not let 
this day go by without quoting. 

Postmaster General Dona.pson. I appreciate it very much. 


COST OF PENALTY AND FRANKED MAIL 


Mr. James. Mr. Donaldson, I want to ask you whether you have 
this year a statement of the cost to the Post Office of penalty mail 
and franked mail? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I can give it to you in round 
numbers. It will not be accurate. But the last cost ascertainment 
figures would be for the year ended June 30, 1950. Later on this 
vear we will have the cost ascertainment figures for the year ending 
June 30, 1951. But the last look I took at this was something like 
$76,000,000 or $78,000,000. That means that had we received 
postage on all of the mail that was mailed by departments of the 
Government under the penalty, we would have received about 
$76,000,000 or $78,000,000. 

I think that is close enough for your purposes. 

Mr. James. Yes; that is quite close enough. 

That is a considerable sum of money and I want to ask this question 
to develop something: When you estimate or when you arrive at the 
cost or the value of sending franked mail and penalty mail, is it on 
the basis of number of pieces, or is it on the basis of the value of each 
piece? 
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I will make myself a little clearer. It is the practice of a great 
many of us—and we cannot get around it—to send out rather bulky 
first-class packages sometimes, from congressional offices, where 
constituents require number of bills or reports or things of that sort, 
and they probably would be worth anything from 20 cents to a dollar 
under first-class postage. My question is: Are your figures here on 
the basis of just numbers of pieces at an average rate, or do you 
actually take into consideration the real postage value of everything 
that is sent out from the departments and Congress? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Those figures are supposed to 
represent the amount of postage that they would pay us if they paid 
postage 

Mr. James. In other words, a big package would be taken into con- 
sideration as worth perhaps a dollar to send; is that right? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is right. 

Mr. James. And that is your method as you arrive at approxi- 
mately $76,000,000? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Yes. I would like to say right 
here, Congressman James—and it may be what you are going to ask 
anyhow—that when we estimate the deficit in the operation of the 
postal service for a year ahead, or when we arrive at the deficit for a 
closed year, that deficit is on a cash basis. It is the difference between 
the expenditures and the revenues. But then we take a look at it 
from a bookkeeping standpoint, where we subtract from this cash 
deficit the so-called nonpostal items, of which this thing we are talking 
about isone. That would include the penalty mail, the franked mail, 
the free-for-the-blind, the air mail subsidy, and free-in-the-county for 
newspapers, and other items. That amounts to about $160,000,000 
a year. So we subtract from the cash deficit the $160,000,000 to 
arrive at the bookkeeping deficit. 

When I advocated increase in postage rates, I advocated no increase 
to cover this $160,000,000 but an increase to eliminate the difference 
between the $160,000,000 and the actual cash deficit. At no time 
have I recommended that rates be increased to pay the total of these 
so-called nonpostal items, because that is taking money out of one 
pocket and putting it into the other. In other words, if you required 
all the Government agencies to pay postage, somebody would have 
to appropriate the money for it. If you required Congress to pay 
postage, the money would have to be appropriated for it. 

So I have never advocated that the rates be raised to wipe out 
this $160,000,000, which is what the deficit ought to be if vou want 
to balance your books. 

Mr. James. Mr. Donaldson, I am going to ask you one further 
question and then make a comment. 

When you arrive at the cost of handling first-class postage through- 
out the entire Department, is the value of this franked and penalty 
mail taken into consideration when you distribute your costs and 
arrive at a 3-cent postage rate for 1 ounce of first-class mail? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I do not know if I understand 
just exactly what you are trying to get at there, but this cost ascer- 
tainment is taken four times a year; once each quarter. At that 
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time, all classes of mail are counted, all transactions are counted in 
a great number of post offices, not all of them but a great number. 
It takes in most all of the larger post offices of the country, sampling 
through smaller first-class offices, through second-class offices, and 
third-class offices and fourth-class offices. Then, of course, the total 
volume of business handled is applied to the cost figures obtained as 
a result of this count. The count is kept for one full week. 

If I understand your question correctly, you wonder whether or 
not we take into consideration, for instance, a letter that might con- 
tain a 3-cent stamp and another piece of first-class mail that might 
have $15 in postage on it. 

Mr. James. That is not the thought exactly. I would rather use 
the phrase “cost finding’ than “cost ascertainment.’”’ When you 
find the cost in any business enterprise, you include everything that 
goes into it, that which is nonsalable or is nonchargeable, as well as 
what is chargeable. You have $76,000,000 of nonchargeable postal 
service that you have to take into consideration to arrive at the 
over-all and average cost which you set up as being the postal rate 
at which you can break even or make a slight profit. You put that 
at 3 cents for an ounce. 

Now, then, has your cost finding been weighted with that $76,- 
000,000, or is that just thrown in and only paid mail taken into 
consideration in finding your 3-cent rate? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No. When the cost ascertain- 
ment is taken, as I say, for one full week, four times a year, all your 
penalty mail and all your franked mail is counted the same as all 
other classes of mail are counted, but your total overhead cost is all 
distributed. I mean by that that we take into account every factor 
of overhead costs, all transactions. 

Mr. Gary. I think what he is getting at is that, in ascertaining 
cost, you do allot to penalty and franked mail its proper proportionate 
share of overhead cost, so that that part of the overhead cost does 
not figure in the ascertainment for first-class mail. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is “yes’’ and that is “no.” 
I cannot say that we take credit on our bookkeeping side for $76,000,- 
000 or $78,000,000 that we would have obtained in postage if they 
had paid postage and, at the same time, throw that $76,000,000 or 
$78,000,000 in the cost side of the picture. That represents the post- 
age value, the $76,000,000 or $78,000,000, but the cost of handling 
this class of mail goes right in with all other costs. 

Mr. James. Tio put it very simply: If you are charging 3 cents an 
ounce to your regular patrons and you are not giving them the benefit 
of the fact that you do a lot of things to the extent of $76,000,000, 
then your rate to the regular patrons would be something below 
3 cents. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I see what you are getting at. 
Yes; we charge up against the piece of penalty mail the same kind 
of charge. 

Mr. James. It is a cost-of-doing-business item that is nonchargeable 
but nevertheless has to be taken into consideration. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. The same charge is applied to 
the piece of penalty mail as to the piece of mail that has postage on it. 

Mr. Gary. It is a proportionate charge. 
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Mr. James. That is a point I wanted to get quite clear, because I 
have a further comment on this thing. 


EFFECT OF NON-REVENUE-PRODUCING SERVICES ON POSTAL DEFICIT 


You say that you show on a cash basis the deficit and that you do 
take credit in bookkeeping for the services that you render and for 
which you collect no money. Actually, on that basis, very few people 
in these United States, outside of perhaps some Members of Congress 
who are interested, ever get to hear of that. They think that your 
deficit in operating the Post Office—and it goes no further than that 
in the thinking—is so many millions of dollars. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I am afraid that is true, although 
it should not be true, because each year when the annual report is 
submitted to the President, it is released to the press and those things 
we are talking about are specifically set out in this annual report. 
In other words, if the cash deficit should be $660,000,000 and the 
nonpostal items should be $160,000,000, the bookkeeping deficit then 
would be $500,000,000, not $660,000,000. 

That is disseminated to the public after each annual report is sub- 
mitted, and practically every library in the country obtains a copy of 
the annual report. 

Mr. James. And every newspaper prints the deficit and never 
prints that part. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | am conscious of that; yes, sir. 

Mr. James. Even though it required legislation or it might result 
in an allotment to the Members of Congress, pretty much as the 
telephone and telegraph service is allotted, why would it not be 

.reasonable to have your deficit show exactly as it is, instead of being 
swollen by having done $76,000,000 worth of work for the Government 
departments, with the Congress and every department of the Govern- 
ment getting the benefit and you getting the blame? 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Because, Congressman James, 
the law requires that we submit to Congress the actual deficit. The 
actual deficit is the amount of money that we withdraw from the 
Treasury to meet our expenses. In other words, if you appropriate 
$2,800,000,000 and we take in $2,000,000,000 in revenue, then we go 
to the Treasury to get the $800,000,000 and that becomes the deficit. 
We are required to report that to the Congress. We do try to set 
out very plainly that this $800,000,000 is the cash deficit, but the 
actual bookkeeping deficit is $160,000,000, or whatever it is, less than 
the $800,000,000. 

Mr. Gary. It also includes the air-mail subsidy, which should not 
be charged to vou. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes. 

Mr. James. It includes all of those things, for which the Post Office 
is not in itself chargeable because of its operations. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is right. 

Mr. James. It is a very unfair thing, in my mind, to have this 
deficit shown in a figure that reflects on your department; at least, 
the papers make it so reflect. Those fellows who get your book- 
keeping report do not publish that fact. They publish your gross 
deficit. 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. Bear in mind, Congressman 
James, that the Treasury Department is required to set up on its 
books the amount of money we withdraw from the Treasury, and that 
is the thing they can go to. Now, I have to make withdrawals from 
the Treasury very frequently in order to keep enough money in 
operating the postal service over and above the revenues derived. 
I can spend the revenues, and if I have to spend more than the revenues 
I have to go to the Treasury. 

Every year, Congress appropriates money for the operation of the 
postal service. Then we can operate within the confines of that 
appropriation. But that does not mean that we are going to operate 
within the confines of our revenue. or 

It is important to bring out this thing that you are talking about, 
but we are required by law to submit to the Congress the actual deficit. 
We are required, further, to estimate the deficit for this year now. 
That is a requirement of the law. 

Mr. Steminski. Would the gentleman yield for a compliment? 

At an ECA “operation-impact” clambake at the Shoreham Hotel 
recently, Charlie Wilson and a brace of European industrialists heard 
Professor Golden of the Harvard business school challenge them to 
bring costing and accounting techniques into focus with the facts of 
life. 

May I compliment you for challenging the Congress to view the 
postal deficit in focus and to offer remedies that will wipe it out, or 
to gain acceptance of the situation as a carrying charge to promote 
the industrial commercial, and social prosperity of the United States? 

Mr. James. My purpose here is to try to see if, in some way, this 
picture can be presented in its factual form. You know, if the 
Members of Congress, aside from those of us on this committee and 
some others that are interested, would look at that deficit, it might 
do us all a lot of good if we saw a net deficit figure there after deduct- 
ing the cost of franked mail and penalty mail and other subsidies. 
It would certainly not bring our hearts up to our mouths then when 
we read the deficit of the Post Office Department. We would feel 
better by probably, as you say, $160,000,000. If vou deduct that 
from vour deficit last vear, it does not leave you an unreasonable 
deficit, in view of the circumstances, in view of the heavy workload 
and the conditions of operations which you have to put up with at 
the present time and probably will have to put up with for some 
time to come. 

That is a point which I sincerely wish could be seriously considered, 
even though it might only amount to a statement. I think the 
items of subsidies and franked mail and penalty mail and other 
services performed by the Post Office Department, for which it is 
not reimbursed, should be deducted from the gross deficit, and the 
net deficit of the Post Office shown on its own operation sheet. 

Postmaster General DonauLpson. We report that at the end of each 
vear. 

Mr. James. I know that; but who ever hears it? 
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Postmaster General DonaLpson. And, Congressman James, we 
are required by law to report these items to the Secretary of the 
Treasury also. But, nevertheless, the books, as I understand them, 
that are kept in the Treasury Department will show how much money 
we have withdrawn from the Treasury to meet the cost of our oper- 
ations. They will not show that we have to draw $160,000,000 of 
this to meet these items you are talking about. 

On March 23, 1951, we submitted a letter to the chairman of this 
committee, at his request, on the very thing about which you are 
talking. We tried to point out just what these costs were. It totals 
here $161,400,000. 

I do that religiously every year in my annual report. We break 
this down and give it to the press. But [ do not know just by what 
means you can get the information disseminated more thoroughly 
than it now is. 

Mr. James. I know how I would start getting it disseminated if I 
were in your boots. When I came in for a request I would break it 
down, and I would itemize my estimates and I would estimate the 
cost of franked mail and penalty mail, and I would estimate the cost, 
as far as it is possible, of every other subsidy. Then when we look at 
that figure we have to be conscious of the fact that we are not talking 
about a deficit of over $600,000,000 but we are talking probably about 
a $450,000,000 deficit. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We do have it in our justifications 
to the extent that we have to ask for the money to pay for this. We 
have to get the money. 

Mr. James. Yes. But I think I would get it right on the line for 
that purpose. 

No Congressman, in my opinion, is going to deny you the full 
amount of the estimated requests for congressional franked mail, 
and certainly the departments around here are not going to fuss with 
you about cutting down or taking something off of that item by way 
of making a reduction in your appropriation, because these are two 
things which probably both the departments of Government and the 
Congress would regard as necessary. Therefore, they would prob- 
ably be disposed to talk to you about a full amount of money for those 
items and then afterward they would take the net deficit and see what 
they could do with that. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I would just like to add _ this, 
which I think should be added to the record: That in the budget 
message that the President sends to Congress every year, this is set 
out, 
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ESTIMATE OF OBLIGATIONS, REVENUES, AND DEFICIT 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, in that connection, let me say I agree 
with Mr. James that that information is highly desirable. That is 
the information that I was trying to get today, and you said that it 
is not available. I am referring to the estimated revenue. I hope 
that you can give us some estimate of it. I asked for a table showing 
the obligations, revenues and deficit, by classes of mail, for 1951, 1952, 
and 1953. You stated that it is not available because you never esti- 
mate those deficits. But it seems to me that vou can make some esti- 
mate of it, and I think a table showing this information would go a 
long way toward clarifying this picture. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Mr. Chairman, we do estimate 
the deficit, and we give you that. That is in our justifications. But 
as to what you want, our cost ascertainment has our actual figures. 

Mr. Gary. | understand that. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We cannot give you figures that 
have not yet been taken. 

Mr. Gary. We do not ask that. You estimate everything else. 
You estimate the deficit. Then why cannot you estimate the break- 
down of the deficit? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Because I cannot estimate what 
it is going to cost us to handle a first-class piece of mail, because we 
have just had salary increases, and all that must be taken into con- 
sideration. There is $250 million of salary increase, $50 million for 
annual leave, and $135 million for transportation. [ cannot apportion 
that over all these classes of mail and the amount of mail that has been 
handled. I cannot get you the figures on that until cost ascertain- 
ment has actually taken the count on it and applied the salary to it. 
All we can do would be to project present cost ascertainment figures 
and use the additional costs and estimate the volume of mail. 

Mr. Gary. That is exactly what we would want you to do. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. That is all we can do. 

Mr. James. Your experience of prior years. 

Mr. Gary. Exactly. It is an estimate. We understand it is not 
a cost ascertainment. Give us vour cost ascertainment for the year 
1951, and then give us an estimate of what that is going to be for 
1952 and 1953. You can mark it as an estimate. We will under- 
stand it is not the actual figure. 

We would like to have a picture of how you view this situation 
after we apply to it the additional postage and the additional salary. 
That is all we want. We can work much better if we have that in- 
formation before us, and I hope vou will try to give us such an esti- 
mate. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. I think we can give you a fairly 
accurate estimate. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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ee Estimated ! 
Preliminary, 
fiscal year 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1950 





1951 | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1952 | 1953 
First class 
Obligations $660, 728, 030 | $684, 923, 681 | $810, 366, 477 $837, 453, 516 
Receipts 741, 151, 364 777, 529, 000 841, 950, 000 908, 686, 000 
Excess of receipts 80, 423, 334 | 92, 605, 319 31, 583, 523 66, 032, 484 
Domestic air mail: ; ; | GSI 
Obligations 109, 621, 905 121, 078, 603 137, 337,489 | 141, 261, 844 
Receipts. 74, 120, 038 92, 940, 000 102, 819,000 | 111, 943, 000 
Deficit 35, 501, 867 28, 138, 603 34, 518, 489 29, 318, 844 
Second-class domestic : : 
Obligations 254, 292,687 | 299,637,721 | 309, 452, 941 
Receipts 46, 663, 000 48, 573, 000 | 53, 943, 000 
Deficit 192, 673, 708 207, 629, 687 251, 064, 721 255, 500, 941 
Third class | 
Obligations ; 289, 618, 283 288, 814,672 | 355,908,878 | 367, 778, 147 
Receipts 153, 745, 942 154, O80, 000 158, 721, 000 194, 407, 000 
Deficit 135, 872, 341 134, 734, 672 197, 182, 878 173, 371, 147 
Fourth class ; % 
Obligations. - 480, 907, 362 553, 442, 401 634, 260, 144 | 653, 747, 577 
Receipts 403, 768, 375 432, 740, 000 519, 669,000 | 569, 019, 000 
Deficit 77, 138, 987 120, 702, 401 114, 591, 144 84, 728, 577 
Special services: | nas y 
Obligations 217, 099, 711 222, 455, 656 266, 609, 242 | 275, 529, 501 
Receipts 160, 551, 622 72. 105, 000 189, 363, 000 204, 253, 000 
Deficit 56, 548, O89 50, 350, 656 77, 246, 242 71, 276, 501 
Foreign 
Obligations : 151, 675, 057 135, 472, 267 146, 259, 825 150, 405, 508 
Receipts 66, 990, 868 70, 175, 000 71, 890, 000 73, 368, 000 
Deficit 84, 684, 189 65, 297, 267 74, 369, 825 77, 037, 508 


Figures for 1952 and 1953 are the best estimates available at this time based on preliminary 1951 cost 
ascertainment data. 


Mr. James. Mr. Donaldson, you are responsible in the Post Office 
Department for the burden of free-in-county mail of newspapers, 
but it costs you something to do it. That is something that the 
Congress has put upon you, and I do not think you should be charged 
for. I donot think it should be charged any other place except. where 
it belongs, and that is in a subsidized service item. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. It is now. 

Mr. Burke. It is one of these items. 

Mr. James. But who knows about these things? That is what I am 
driving at. 


TEN PERCENT SURCHARGE ON POST CARDS BOUGHT IN LOTS 


Now, as to this little matter of collecting a 10 percent surcharge on 
purchases in lots of 50 or more, Lam afraid that [ was a little derelict 
in not scrutinizing that proviston of the bill as carefully as one might 
who is to vote on it. For some reason, I assumed that that was going 
to be a penalty for furnishing post cards to large users in flat sheet 
form. before they are cut. If that was the basis on which that penalty 
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was placed, it would not be unjust because printing concerns of any 
size frequently get orders to print 50,000 post cards. They are not 
printed one at a time. They are bought from the Post Office in flat 
sheets before they are cut. It is 48 up. 

I just assumed that the surcharge was there for special handling 
reasons, to supply users of large quantities of post cards with flat 
sheets, which is special handling, from your standpoint. That would 
be fully justified, in my opinion. 

There is no profit there. We do not put a mark-up on purchase of 
stamps or purchase of postcards or anything of that sort, but it is 
very much worth while for us to be able to buy post cards in flat 
sheets, because we can print 50 at one turn of the press. The 
customer who is buying that big order of post cards certainly gets a 
big advantage also. 

I was under the assumption that that was the purpose of the 10- 
percent charge, but apparently it is not. You do not have any 
power to change that, of course; it is law. You have to abide by 
this thing unless something is done about it. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. | think I did state yesterday 
that I opposed it at the time it was being discussed before the com- 
mittee. Nevertheless, 1 have taken the blame for it, and I have 
been asked to abrogate my regulations. It is the law. We neither 
initiated it nor advocated it. In fact, we opposed it. But it became 
the law, anyhow. 

Mr. James. Mr. Donaldson, I am not advocating that the 10 per- 
cent be charged to buyers of large quantities, because it may be de- 
livered in sheets, but you do have some justification for it, because it 
is a special-handling proposition. You have to handle those big 
sheets, and they have to be kept flat or they will not print well, and 
all that. 

I do want to ask you this question: Has there been any regulation 
whereby a postmaster or clerk at the window will refuse to sell to the 
same person more than one lot of 49? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. We found a few cases where post- 
masters interpreted the same man coming to the window a second 
time as being an individual sale. But we have corrected that. 

As a matter of fact, our instructions were plain on the subject. 
Each transaction is a separate transaction. If you wanted to go up 
to the window and buy 49 and just stand there and buy 49 again, he 
probably would consider that all one transaction and charge you the 10 
percent surcharge, but if you bought 49 and stepped away and then 
came back and bought 49 more, he would sell you the same as if it 
were the first time you came to the window. 

Mr. James. I had a bitter complaint from a private enterprise in 
Philadelphia, who claimed the postmaster refused to sell the same man 
twice the same day. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I have had the same complaint. 
It is probably the same complaint, because it came from Philadelphia. 
| wrote the man who made the complaint to me to get in touch with 
the postmaster, and I am sure it would be corrected if it were so. 

Mr. James. As a matter of fact, we telephoned the Department, 
and they told us there was information on that and they would 
instruct the postmaster that he was in error. 
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CLOSING OF FOURTH-CLASS POST OFFICES 


We had some discussion this morning concerning the closing of 
small fourth-class post offices. Do the inspectors or other responsible 
field men in the Post Office Department, of their own volition as a 
part of their duty, make continuing surveys of the change in the 
character of districts and neighborhoods and then voluntarily suggest 
any changes in the post office set-up in districts? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes, they do, Congressman James. 
Each and every time that an inspector visits an office to audit the 
accounts and make any investigation of the finances of the office, it 
is not only a part of his duty, but it is required of him that if he finds 
conditions are such that adequate service can be rendered to the 
public and money can be saved by discontinuing the post office, he 
is supposed to give us all the facts and make a recommendation to 
that effect. Many of these cases are called to our attention by a 
visit of a post office inspector to an office and a submission of his 
report. 

Mr. James. | will have to talk of my own district for a mmute, but 
it is typical, | think, of many other parts of the country. I find that 
there is no apparent interest in looking around in a district—I will 
put it that wavy—in a district—to find whether new developments 
and growth and the coming in of busimess houses in an area have taken 
place. That does not seem to get anywhere until some of the people 
in the district start to raise complaints and demand that their Con- 
gressman go to bat and get something done about it. 

1 am just going to cite this here because vou probably will know how 
to answer this thing, and | think it is an answer that probably would 
be one that prevails in many cases over the country. 

In connection with it, another statement was made by you, I be- 
lieve, that there are a certain number of people in this country that 
never get mail delivered to them. I am one of them. There is no 
RFD, nothing, in my case, and that has been the case for a good 
many vears. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. You go to the post office to get it? 

Mr. James. Absolutely. And if I can not get there, sometimes 
the mail lies there about a week while 1 am down here in Washington. 

There is a situation that I think is typical. I know it is typical in 
our own county. Our county happens to be one of the growth coun- 
ties. It became the largest population county in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, outside of the big cities, in the last census. Where I live, 
there is one post office which you have consolidated with another in 
the last year and a half, I think, which is one half mile away from my 
house. There is another post office that has no excuse for existence 
whatever, that is five-eighths of a mile from my house. 


CONSOLIDATION OF POST OFFICES 


The post office to which I go is 1% miles away. There is another 
one that is 144 miles away. There is another one that is 1% miles away, 
and there is another one 2 miles away and then there is still another 
one that is 2 miles away. 

Now, there are seven post offices in one township. Three of them 
are at railway stations. In each one of those cases, the cry is going 
up day and night about the service in those post offices that are 
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located right at the railway station, because they are overcrowded and 
people have to stand in line, particularly at Villanova. I am talking 
about Radnor Township, Pa., Wayne being the biggest post office 
there. 

In conneetion with the post office to which I go, there is, I under- 
stand, a movement afoot to build a new post office at Rosemont. | 
understand the people are quarreling among themselves now because 
the Post Office Department wants to put it in one place and they want 
it somewhere else. That particular post office is just a few inches 
outside of this particular Radnor Township, but below it, less than 
2 miles, a mile and a half below it, is a fine post office, the Bryn Mawr 
post office. It seems to me it is just foolish to talk about another 
Rosemont post office when this post office could be expanded; the 
distance between the two is negligible. Yet there is thought now of 
building a new post office at Rosemont. 

That is the post office [ use, and a great many of my neighbors use 
it. You have consolidated the Garrett Hill post office with the 
Rosemont post office, which I say is less than 2 miles away, and the 
area is built up between. You cannot tell when you are in Rosemont 
or Bryn Mawr. It is one community, with a good post office at 
Bryn Mawr, which, it seems to me, should be able, with economy to 
the Post Office Department, to take in Rosemont, because they serve 
right up to it and it would be only a little extension, a few more em- 
ployees perhaps to consolidate them. 

The post offices at Villanova and Radnor and St. Davids are in 
railroad stations. The one at Ithan has no excuse in this world for 
existence, but there is no R. F. D. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Do you have any delivery service? 

Mr. James. None at all. The people at Radnor have to go to the 
post office and the people at Villanova and St. Davids have to go to 
the post office. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Yes. If you do not have city 
delivery service and it does not meet the requirements for city delivery, 
you should consolidate those post offices without giving them some 
kind of service, of course, there would be a great howl go up. I am 
familiar with the Rosemont case. That is another one where the post 
office is at the railroad station. 

Mr. James. There are three of them. 

Postmaster General DonaLtpson. We have had a lot of trouble 
trying to get leased quarters. One of these offices, which is now 
operated from the railroad station, probably will be continued there 
by the railroad furnishing additional quarters, because nobody would 
even submit a bid for the leasing of a post office to us. We have had 
the same trouble at Rosemont. I think eventually we got two bids 
there. 

But if your territory does not meet the requirements for city 
delivery, the only way we can serve these people is through a post 
office. If you close up the post office and consolidate it with another 
post office, then they have to go to this other post office to get their 
mail. 

I read a lot of reports upon that situation you have there, and | 
have never been able to figure out how you can discontinue one office 
without requiring those people to go to the other office to transact 
business. 

95191-—52 8 
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Mr. James. Mr. Donaldson, that is not the answer to it at all. 
The answer to it, in my opinion, is what you did in what is known as 
Haverford Township in my own county, where you invented a name 
for a new post office called Havertown. That thing has worked out, 
so far as I have heard, 100 percent. The area was large enough and 
conditions were such that rural free delivery could be established, as it 
could be in Radnor township. 

Wayne is the particular post office that might be the central point, 
or a name might be invented for it. We would have area and we would 
have population, which is over 9,000. We would have paved streets, 
because you cannot tell when you are leaving Wayne and when you 
are going to St. Davids. It is built up right straight from one to the 
other. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. Suppose we make an investiga- 
tion of that to see what can be done, and then we will promptly get 
the reaction of the people there. 

Mr. James. I am getting the reaction of the people. 

The post office at St. Davids is the one that I have in mind, and is 
at a railway station. The complaints this year were bitter. 

Mr. Burke. What are the names of the towns? 

Mr. James. Wayne is your principal post office. It is the largest 
populated area in the township. Then we go down to St. Davids, 
which is in the railroad station. Then we go to Radnor, which is in a 
railroad station. Then we go to Villanova, which is a railroad station 
although there is a little shed or building for post-office purposes that 
stands on the platform. 

Then there is the post office that serves the lower end of the town- 
ship together with the district down to where Bryn Mawr post office 
meets it. That is called Rosemont. Then there was Garret Hill 
which you did consolidate with Rosemont, and gave them carrier 
service about a vear-and a half ago. 

I live within a very short distance, a half mile, of Garrett Hill, and I 
live within approximately the same distance of the Ithan post office. 

We have all the requirements of population, of paved streets, and 
the carrier service part. We ought to have rural free delivery to such 
areas as where I live and back of where I live, in a fairly well populated 
suburban area. It is a neighborhood where homes have from an acre 
and a half to four acres, a neighborhood of that kind. 


ACQUISITION OF TRUCKS 


There is one little question that I wanted to ask you in connection 
with the discussion of the acquisition of trucks the other day. I was 
much pleased to learn that a good many of your truck bodies are made 
in Pennsylvania. The coal industry is falling down up there and we 
need all kinds of industries to take its place. 

When you write the specifications for trucks for the Post Office, do 
you slant those specifications to any standard make of car, or chassis, 
or anything of that sort? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No. The specifications for the 
body of a truck 

Mr. James. I did not mean the truck bodies; I meant: Do you 
slant the specifications for the chassis? 
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Postmaster General Donaupson. The chassis specifications will 
meet the tooling of all the automobile industry. As a matter of fact, 
that is the easiest thing about the truck. In other words, almost 
any automobile industry can bid on the furnishing of trucks because 
the chassis problem is not a problem for them at all. 

Mr. Jamus. I am not asking because I am averse to that method 
of writing specifications, because sometimes there might be a standard 
chassis that would probably come more nearly to meeting your re- 
quirements than any other; but I just wondered. You mentioned 
Ford a great deal of the time yesterday, and I wondered whether or 
not the specifications were slanted more to the Ford. 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. No, they are not. We have 
purchased trucks from any number of automobile manufacturing 
concerns. It just so happens that probably Ford was the low bidder. 

We are required to accept the lowest bid that meets the speci- 
fications. Dodge has furnished a lot of trucks for us. 

The specifications are not a difficult thing at all for any automotive 
concern to meet. The body has to be prepared under our specifications 
because, just like the express or telephone companies, we have to 
have the things that meet our needs. You must have adequate head- 
room so that you will provide a means by which these people can walk 
into the trucks and load the trucks without creating a lot of hernias. 
You must have the truck to open from the rear and to meet a certain 
height so that it will meet all the standard platforms we have through- 
out the country. But our specifications are not nearly as costly in 
the manufacture of trucks as the specifications of the telephone 
company and the express company, so far as body is concerned. 

Mr. James. One of the reason for asking that question is that we 
talked about the need of shipping chassis to body makers and then 
shipping the completed truck across the country and so forth. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Donaldson. 


COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS 


Mr. Steminskt. I have just one more question, sir. 

Do you run much of a loss on commemorative stamps? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. No. There is a profit made on 
commemorative stamps. 

I think that is a potent question, because frequently we get a 
letter from somebody saying that if we issue these commemorative 
stamps in the same dimension as the ordinary stamp, it would save 
some money. It is true that it costs us a little more to manufacture 
commemorative stamps, because they are a little larger. You have 
to make the stamp a little larger or you cannot get the picture into 
the stamp. ; 

When a stamp is issued, there is a first-day sale at the point where 
the ceremony is held, where the event is commemorated, and we 
process anywhere from 200,000 to a half million first-day covers, 
where the collectors send them in in quantities of 10 or less. In 
many instances, those are handled without much cost to the Depart- 
ment. 

In the second phase of it, there is a large sale of these commemo- 
rative stamps that is handled by collectors, of which there are more 
than 10 million in this country, which go into hiding and never are 
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used on mail matter. That is a clear profit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment, except for the cost of printing the stamps. 

Mr. Stemrnskr. As I understand it, in 1952 you have 12 commemo- 
rative stamps. Does that mean for the calendar year 1952 or for the 
fiscal year? ‘ 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. That is for the calendar year 1952. 


UNITED NATIONS STAMPS 


Mr. Canrietp. What is the situation with reference to the United 
Nations stamps? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. There was considerable agitation 
for establishing a United Nations postal service, which would be a 
postal service Just as a Spanish postal service or a Portuguese postal 
service or an English postal service. The matter was surveyed very 
carefully, and we advised those who were wanting to establish this 
postal service that if they did it, that then they would have to handle 
all of their own mail, they would have to operate just as any other 
foreign postal administration would operate, they would have to pay 
transit charges on all the mail that would come out of the United 
Nations, and that it would be a costly operation for them. 

When that picture was given to them, then they wanted a United 
Nations Post Office Station. They wanted United Nations postage 
stamps. We finally reached an agreement with them that we would 
operate this station as a station of the New York C ity post office in 
the United Nations Building where they would furnish all of the 
quarters and the equipment and everything else and we would furnish 
the personnel to operate the station and they would have to obtain 
and pay for all of the pestage stamps that are to be sold in that station 
and we would obtain all of the revenues from the sale of the postage 
stamps and would handle the mail just as if it were a branch of the 
New York City post office; which it is. So that agreement was reached. 

They manufactured the stamps, they furnished the stamps to this 
station without cost to us. We get all of the revenue in the sale of 
those stamps. You cannot mail a letter with a United Nations 
stamp excepting in the United Nations post office. The stamp is no 
good outside of the United Nations post office. 

They knew when that was consummated that they would issue 
stamps to be purchased by stamp collectors as sort of a philatelic 
agency affair. But they also agreed with us that when they did that, 
they would supply the station with all of the stamps that they might 
need as philatelic stamps and that we would obtain all the revenue 
from that. The only chance they have for any revenue at all from 
the whole transaction is through sale of stamps from the Philatelic 
Department of the Unifed Nations, such as they order them from the 
Philatelic Bureau of the Post Office Department. They are sold to 
them at face value, and then they retain the profit on that. 

It is not a set-up, as most people believe, operated for the sole 
benefit of the United Nations. We get all of the revenue in the 
operation of that station, just as we do from any other station in any 
other post office. 

Mr. CanFiELp. Who determines the type, size, color, the picture on 
the stamp, and who makes the stamp? 

Postmaster General DoxaLpson. The United Nations does that. 
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Mr. CanFige_p. Is that with the Post Office Department? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. They collaborate on that but they 
would be able to issue any stamp they wanted to issue without consult- 
ing with us, if they wanted to do so. But they collaborate with us to 
some extent. They determine the size of the picture, the picture on 
the stamp, the size and color. 

Mr. Gray. Who prints them? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. They have an outside concern in 
that connection. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Pearson said they are printed in England on a bid 
basis. But he does not know who prints them. 


MULTICOLORED STAMPS 


Mr. Canrretp. When the Bureau of Engraving and Printing 
appeared here, they said some real progress was made with multi- 
colored stamps. I know Mr. Lawler said something about that last 
year. Are two-colored stamps in prospect? 

Postmaster General Donatpson. I do not know if they are perfect- 
ing that or not. They have not been able to do it to date. 

I have no knowledge of anything they are working on; maybe they 
are. 

Mr. Pearson. They have been working on it but without a satis- 
factory report so far that it can be done. Naturally, philatelists in 
the country would like to see it done. 

Mr. CanFieLp. The report they gave us was that the development 
was progressing. They indicated also that you probably would have 
something further to say about it. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. We would have this interest in 
it, Mr. Canfield, that if we produce a stamp that is itself going to 
cost us more than we are now paying for the stamp, we would want 
to take this into consideration. Of course, the philatelists, as Mr. 
Pearson said, have been clamoring for a two-tone, as I call it, stamp 
for a long while. So far as any knowledge I have received is con- 
cerned, I do not know of any progress they have made in developing 
a press for that purpose. 

Mr. Gary. It would be used largely for philatelic sale, would it not? 

Postmaster General DonaLpson. I would presume for commemo- 
rative stamps; yes. 

Mr. CanFietp. On the other hand, the testimony before this com- 
mittee in prior years has been to the effect that these multicolored 
stamps are used profusely in other countries. Some were shown, and 
they were very attractive. 

I am not a stamp collector myself, but I have a feeling that if they 
can be made consistent with our high standards and economically, as 
you indicated, Mr. Donaldson, they should be made. 

Postmaster General Donatpson. So far as I know, Mr. Canfield, 
I do not believe there is any foreign postal administration that uses 
the engraving process to make the stamps. 

Mr. CANFIELD. I believe that is true. 

Postmaster General Donaupson. Of course, all of ours are engraved; 
they are made on the rotary press. But most of these stamps made 
by the foreign countries are on what you call the offset process and, 
of course, they can do it cheaper and they can get the colors in it. 
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Mr. James. You cannot make engraved stamps, such as we make, 


at anything like the cost of one-color s 


tamps. 


Mr. CanFreL_p. That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 


REVENUE 


AND 


VOLUME 


STATISTICS 


Mr. Gary. Mr. Donaldson, I would like to insert at this point in 


the record pages 1, 2, 


(The material referred to follows:) 


Comparison of revenue, 


productive ¢ mployment fiscal years 1951, 1952, 


Fiscal ve 
audited 
Revenur $1, 777, 283, 


Total obligations 


1951 (un 


2, 461, 823, 77 


ar 


000 


Deduct reimbursements 3, 896, 201 
Net postal obligations 2, 457, 927, 570 
Postal deficit 680, 644, 570 
Volume of mail (thousand 
pieces) 46, 602, 37: 
Special services (thousand 
transactions) .... 926, 251] 
Paid employmet = (Man- 
years)! 476, 121 
Productive employment 
(hours 910, 475, 658 


Percent 


obligations, volume of mail, special 


(+) in- Fiscal year 
crease or 1952 (esti- 
—) de- mate) 
crease 
+5. 95)/$1, 965, 935, 000 
+10. 43) 2, 738, 105, 261) 
—21. 27 $, 162, 000) 
410. 50) 2, 733, 943, 261) 
4.24. 47 768, O08, 261 
+3. 41 48, 300, 000) 
4-4, 88 909, 000 
—1,.45 493, 846 
1. 41} 928, 448, 791 


Includes employment paid from reimbursable funds. 


and 18 of the justifications. 


services, 


Percent 


and paid and 


and 1953 (as of Dec. 15, 1951) 


| 
Percent 


(+) in- Fiscal year (+) in- 
crease OF 1953 (esti- crease Or 
(—) de- | mate) (—) de- 
crease | crease 
I cs 
+-10. 61)$2, 152, 778, 000 +9. 50 
4-11. 22) 2 826, 568, 000) +3. 23 
+6. 82 $, 468, 000) +7. 35 
+11, 23) 2, 822, 100, 000) +3. 22 


+12.84| 669,322,000) —12. 85 
+3. 64 49, 763, 000} 3. 03 
—1. 86 922, an +1. 52 
+3. 72 505, 973| 2. 46 
+-1. 97 O38, | 


O88, 494) +1. 04 





1951; 


31 


July 


3 (estimated as of 


o 


and 19 


rl revenues fiscal years 1951, 1952, 


ces, a nd post 


? 
ti 


serv 


Summary of estimated volume of mail and special 
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Estimated revenue and volume of mail and special services, 1953—WStatislical summary, 


1940-53 













Percent Special Percent | Percent Popula- Per capita 
Fiscal _ re service |. ' v) Os % tion ee en eee 

vear Pieces | increase trans- | increase Revenue |increase United ra | 
: or (—) | ae, | or (—) Ot (=) | geonnes | Pisces I rans- Reve- 

decrease actions decrease decrease} Pte! ” | actions nue 
Thou- | Thou- 

Thousands sands | Thousands sands | 
1940 | 27, 749, 467 _.| 557, 368 $766, 949 |_- _| 131, 954 4.22] $5.81 
1941 29, 235, 791 | +5. 36 | 588,852 | +5. 64 | 812,828 | +5.98 | 133, 060 | 4.43 6, 11 
1942. 30, 117, 633 |; +3.02 | 676, 787 |+14. 93 859, 818 | +5.78 | 133,771 | 5.06 | 6. 43 
ee (2) } @) | | (2) | 966,227 |+12.38 | 133, 966 (2) 7.21 
1944._.____| 34,930,685 | (2) | + (3) | 1,112,877 |+15.18 | 132, 552 5.88 | 8. 40 
1945__._...| 37,912,067 | +8. 54 | 738, ¢ |} —5.12 | 1,314,240 |+18.09 | 132,019 5. 60 9, 95 
1946___ 36, 318,158 | —4.21 | 733, 255 —.77 | 1,224,572 | —6.82 | 139, 899 } 5, 24 | 8.75 
1947__..___| 37, 427, 706 | +3.06 | 806, 692 }+10.02 | 1,299,141 | +6.09 | 143, 405 | 5. 63 9. 06 
1948 ..| 40 374 | +7.62 | 879, 157 | +8. 98 1,410, 971 | +8.61 | 146, 113 | 6.02 9. 66 
1949__...._| 43, 555, 108 | +8. 13 | 939,025 | +6.81 | 1,571,851 |+11.40 | 148, 720 6. 31 10. 57 
1950 .-| 45,063, 737 | +3. 46 909, 137 | +3.18 | 1,677,487 | +6.72 | 151, 400 | 55 | 866.00 | 11. 08 
1951 3 ..| 46,602,000 | +3. 41 | 926,000 | +1.88 | 1,777,283 | +5.95 | 153,741 | 303.12 | 6.02 | 11. 56 
1952 4______} 48,300,000 | +3.64 | 909,000 —1.86 | 1,965,935 |+10.61 | 155,920 | 309.77; 5.83] 12.61 
1953 4 | 49, 763, 000 | +3. 03 | 923, 000 | +1. 52 | 5. | +9. 50 | 157, 902 | 315.15 5.85 13, 63 





! Source: Current Population Report, Bureau of the Census. Figures are for continental United States 
as of July 1 and exclude armed forces overseas. 

2? No cost ascertainment report issued 1943. 

3 Preliminary data, subject to adjustment. 

‘ Estimate includes revenue from Public Law 233 and by administrative action. 


APPROPRIATION AND ALLOTMENT ACCOUNT STRUCTURE 


Mr. Gary. Then will you furnish us for the record at this point, 
Mr. Donaldson, an outline of your appropriation allotment accounts 
under your present four appropriations, as compared to the 60 appro- 
priations you formerly carried? 








Postmaster General DonaLpson. Yes, Mr. Chairman 
(The material referred to follows:) 


Comparison of 1951 and 1952 appropriation and allotment account structures 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 


1951 1952 
Activ- _ - _ ~ —— - sc aac ian 
““~" | count Activity and account title count | Activity and account title 
No. No. | 
1010 Coordination and control: Coordination and control: 
1011 Executive direction and staff serv- Executive direction and staff serv- 
ice i ice: 
320 Salaries, Office of the Post- 101 | Salaries and travel, Postmaster 
master General. General. 
3208 Office of the Administrative 102 Salaries and travel, Adminis- 
Assistant to the Postmaster | trative Assistant to the Post- 
General. master General. 
325 Salaries, Solicitor. |} 103 Salaries and travel, Solicitor. 
333a Advisory Board. | 104 Research and development ex- 
303 Contingent expenses. pense (limitation). 
| 333 Travel and miscellaneous ex- | Direction of fiscal and accounting 
| | penses, | services: 
1111 | 267 | Supplies and equipment 111 | Salaries and travel, Comptrol- 
1012 | Financial administration and ac- | ler. 
counting: 112 Salaries and travel, Finance. 
| 323 | Salaries, Bureau of Finance. Inspection Service: 
328 | Salaries, Comptroller, Bureau 121 |} Salaries and travel, Chief Post 
| of Accounts. Office Inspector. 
303 | Contingent expenses. 122 | Salaries, inspectors. 
| 333 | Travel and miscellaneous ex- | 123 | Salaries, clerical, Inspection 
t i Service 


penses. 
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Comparison of 1951 and 1952 appropriaiton and allotment accouni structures—Con, 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION—Continued 


1951 1952 
Activ- a | Naeem oa ee a 
ND | Ac- j pa : | Ac- , a 
. count | Activity and account title | count Activity and account title 
No. | No. 
ee) ere Meera ee ai face i shia eS iii 
| | 
1013 | Inspection service: | 124 | Travel and miscellaneous ex- 
| 326 Salaries, Chief Post Office In- | penses, Inspection Service. 
| spector. | 125 tewards, Inspection Service 
329 Inspectors. 126 | Confidential information, In- 
' $31] Miscellaneous expenses, Inspec- |! } spection Service (limitation). 
| | tion Service. | | Direction of post office operations: 
| 330} Clerks, Inspection Service. 131 | Salaries and travel, Post Office 
| 308 | Rewards. | | Operations 
1213 | 308 Confidential funds (limitation). | | Direction of transportation services 
1013 | 273 | Transportation of equipment | 141 | Salaries and travel, Transpor- 
| | supplies. | | tation. 
1020 | } Direction of postal operations: 142 | Liaison expense, Transporta- 
1021 | Mail services: | | tion. 
} 321 | Salaries, Bureau of Post Office | Direction of general services: 
| Operations. 151 } Salaries and travel, purchasing 
| 333 | Travel and miscellaneous ex- agent 
| penises. 152 | Salaries and travel, Facilities. 
} 218 Miscellaneous items, first- and |} 153 Printing, supplies, and equip- 
| } second-class offices. 1} | ment, departmental services. 
260 | Stamps and stamped paper. | 154 | Communication and miscella- 
| 255 | Indemnities, domestic mail. | neous expenses, departmenta! 
1022 | | Transportation of mails: services 
| 322] Salaries, Bureau of ‘Transporta- | | 
| | tion. | | 
333 | Travel and miscellaneous ex- | | 
} penses. | 
| 230 | Railroad and messenger service. 
251 | Travel, railway mail service. 
| 953 | Miscellaneous expenses, rail- | | 


Way mail service. 











239 | Foreign-mail transportation. | 
| 240 Amounts due foreign countries. | 
| 239a! Foreign air-mail service. | | 
243 | Domestic air-mail service. | 
1023 General] services: | 
| Salaries, Bureau of Facilities. || | 
| Salaries, purchasing agent. 
Contingent expenses. 
Travel and miscellaneous ex- 
| penses. | 
| 267 Supplies and equipment. 
| Ai? Rent, fuel, and utility services. 
| 235 Vehicle service. 
273 Transportation of equipment 
and supplies. | 
Supplies, public buildings. 
Equipment, public buildings. 
POSTAL OPERATIONS 
2010 | Administration of post office operations: | | Administration of post office opera- 
| 303 | Contingent expenses. | tions: 
} 201 Postmasters. i} 201 Salaries and travel, postmasters. 
} 202 Assistant postmasters. | 202 | Salaries and travel, assistant poste 
} 267 | Supplies and equipment. iH masters. 
2020 | Mail handling and window services at | Mail handling and window service: 
post offices: 211 Salaries and travel, clerks, first- 
303 | Contingent expenses. {| and second-class offices. 
205 | Clerks, first- and second-class offices. || 213 | Salaries and travel, clerks, third- 
214 | Contract station service. | class offices. 
215 | Separating mails. | 214 Contract station service. 
216 | Unusual conditions. | 215 | Clerical allowances, fourth-class 
207 | Clerks, third-class offices. | offices. 
} 218 | Miscellaneous items, first- and | | Collection, delivery, and local trans- 
| } second-class offices. | | portation: 
254 | Rural delivery service. | } Collection and delivery: 
260 Stamp and stamped paper. ij} 221 | Salaries and travel, city de- 
267 Supplies and equipment. | | livery carriers. 
273 Transportation of equipment and | 222 | Salaries, fees, and _ travel, 
supplies, | special delivery messengers. 





228 Equipment, public buildings: Local transportation: 
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Comparison of 1951 and 1952 appropriation and allotment account structures—Con 


Activ- 
ity 
No. 


2030 
2031 


2033 


2040 


2050 | 


N51 


2052 


Ac 
count | 

‘ 

VO 

















POSTAL OPERATIONS 


1951 


Activity and account title 


Mail collection and delivery: 
Collection, delivery and local trans- 
portation: 
Contingent expenses. 
Village delivery service. 
Carfare and bicycle allowance 
City delivery carriers. 


Railroad and messenger service. | 


Electric car service (side service). 
Supplies and equipment 
Pneumatic tube service. 
Vehicle service. 
Vehicle service (limitation). 
Transportation of equipment 
and supplies. 

Special delivery service 
Contingent expenses. 
Special delivery service. 
Supplies and equipment. 
Vehicle service 

Rural delivery service 
Contingent expenses 
Rural delivery service. 


Supplies and equipment. 
Mail handling in transit: 

Contingent expenses 

Salaries, railway mail service. 

Travel, railway mail service. 

Miscellaneous expenses, railway 

mail service. 

Domestic air mail service. 

Supplies and equipment. 

Transportation of equipment and 

supplies. 
General services: 

Operation and care of buildings: 
Contingent expenses. 
Postmasters. 

Unusual conditions. 
Miscellaneous items, first- and 
second-class offices. 
Miscellaneous expenses, 
way mail service. 
Foreign mail transportation. 
Domestic air mail service. 
Supplies and equipment. 
Equipment shops. 
Rent, fuel, and utility services. 
Pneumatic tube service. 
Vehicle service. 
Transportation of 
and supplies. 
Salaries, custodial service. 
Supplies, public buildings. 
Equipment, public buildings. 
Acquisition and repair of mail bags 
and locks: 
Contingent expenses. 
Equipment shops 
Transportation of 
and supplies. 


rail- 


equipment 


equipment 





Continued 
1952 
Ac- 
count | Activity and account title 
No. 
231 Salaries and travel, vehicle 
| service. 
Vehicle hire. 
Government vehicle opera- 
tions. 
234 Purchase of vehicles (outside 
j limitation). 
234a} Purchase of vehicles (limita- 
tion). 
235 Salaries and travel, pneumatic 
tube service. 
236 |} Mail messenger service. 
237 | Carfare 
241 | Rural delivery: Salaries and trans- 
portation, rural carriers. 
251 | Mail handling in transit: Salaries and 
travel, postal transportation service. 
Operation and care of buildings: 
261 Salaries and travel, custodial 
| service. 
262 | Communication services. 
263 Rents. 
264 | Rental allowance, fourth-class 
| offices. 
265 | Fuel and utility services. 
266 | Building supplies, equipment 
| and maintenance. 
| General postal supply services: 
271 | Salaries and travel, supplies and 
| equipment. 
272 | Stamps and accountable paper. 
273 | Equipment shops. 
274 | Postal supplies and equipment. 
275 Printing, field service. 
276 | Modern mechanical and other de- 


| 


vices (limitation). 
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Comparison of 1951 and 1952 appropriation and allotment account structures 


TRANSPORT 
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—~Con, 


ATION OF MAILS 








1951 1952 
{ 
Activ- |— “ oe , om 
Ny 4 | Ac- | : Ac- 
* | count | Activity and account title count Activity and account title 
| No. No. | 
3010 Domestic transportation of mail: Water transportation: 
3011 | Transportation by powerboat: 301 Powerboat service. 
| 2 Detroit river service. 302 Foreign mail transportation. 
232 | Powerboat service. Truck transportation 
3012 | Transportation by star route: 311 Star route service. 
234 Star route service. 312 Contract highway post offices 
3013 Transportation by railroad, electric 313 Government highway post of 
| car, and highway post office: fices. 
234 Star route service, 314 Short haul truck service 
230 Railroad and messenger service. | Rail transportation: 
| 231 Electric car service 321 Railroad service. 
3014 | Domestic air mail: 322 Electric car service. 
243 Domestic air mail service. Air transportation: 
3020 Foreign transportation of mail: 331 Domestic air mail service. 
3021 Surface transportation: 332 Foreign air mail service. 
239 Foreign mail transportation, Terminal and transportation charges 
3022 | Amounts due foreign countries: by foreign countries: 
| 240 Amounts due foreign countries. 341 Terminal and transportation 
3023 | Foreign air mail: charges by foreign countries. 
| 2398 | Foreign air mail service. | Operation and care of buildings: 
| 351 Rental of truck terminal facili- 
| ties. 
CLAIMS 
4010 | | Personal and property damage claims: Personal and property damage claims: 
| 306 Damage claims. 401 Damage claims. 
4020 | | Adjustment of losses in the accounts of Adjustment of losses in the accounts of 
| |}  postmasters and others: postmasters and others 
| $07 Adjusted losses. 411 Adjusted losses. 
4030 | | Indemnities for losses of registered, in- | Indemnities: 
sured, and ¢. 0. d. domestic mail: 421 Indemnities, domestic mail. 
255 Indemnities, domestic mail. 422 Indemnities, international mail 
4040 Indemnities for losses of registered, in- Claims for money orders invalid by 
sured, and c. 0. d. international mail: reason of age: 
256 Indemnities, international mail 431 Unpaid money orders. 
4050 Claims for money orders invalid by 
reason of age: 
309 Unpaid money orders. 


Total accounts, 117, 1951; 66, 1952. 
Total activities, 37, 1951; 66, 1952. 


CONCLUSION 


Mr. 
ing today, 


Gary. Mr. Donaldson, 


I want to say, 
that I sincerely trust you will not go away with any feeling 


OF HEARINGS 


in concluding this hear- 


that the chairman of this committee or the committee is unfriendly 


to you personally or to the Post 
Il want to assure you, sir, 
the very highest regard for you. 


lent job as Postmaster General. 


way. 
This committee has felt 


however, 


Office Department. 


that the chairman of this committee has 


I think you are doing a very excel- 
[ think you are qualified in every 


that its duty required it to 


inquire into the operations of the Pe st Office De ~partment. 


In our inquiries and in our 
operations that are obsolete and i 


inspections, we have seen certain 
inefficient. 


We have pointed out those conditions in our reports. 


Frankly, 


we have had since IL have been a member of this committee. 


think this has been the most satisfactory hearing that 


You 





have reported more progress toward modernization this time than 
before. 

You have listed certain projects on which you are working and have 
recorded progress on some of them. We do not expect this moderni- 
zation job to be done overnight, but we do expect a program of con- 
tinuous progress, 

I think you have reported progress. 

As I stated during the hearings today, I consider you a postal ex- 
pert, but no man can be an expert on all subjects. 

In the postal field today, you have a highly scientific field which 
involves many other sciences. There are problems involving me- 
chanical engineering, electrical engineering, transportation, and vari- 
ous other fields. No one would expect you to be an expert in all of 
these fields. 

All that we have been suggesting in the past is that you obtain 
expert advice in those fields. You say you are doing that, and there 
has unquestionably been progress in that direction. 

I feel very much better satisfied today than I have at any time 
since I have been connected with the Post Office Department Com- 
mittee, with the progress that is being made toward the moderniza- 
tion of the Post Office Department, and I want you to know that. 

I want to assure you that, as chairman of the committee—and I am 
certain that I speak for the entire committee—we are going to coop- 
erate with you and we are going to try to furnish you the money that 
you need. We wish you Godspeed. We want this to be the greatest 
postal service in the world. The people of the United States are 
entitled to the best and we are going to help you give it to them 

Postmaster General Donatpson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

If I left any impression that I did not feel the committee was coop- 
erating with me, I want to dissipate that right away, because I did 
not have any such idea. 

I am very grateful to all of the members of the committee for the 
fine cooperation they have given us. 

And I want to say that if there has been any progress made in 
mechanizing the postal service in the last few years, while there was 
not any progress in the years before that, it was because we were never 
able to get the money to do it previously. 

I appreciate the help of the committee and I do not want to leave 
any impression at all that I have any criticisms. 

[ never try to go out and talk about anything that would be apt to 
be in the form of criticism, without giving both sides of it, so that the 
person who may read anything I have to say or listen to anything I 
have to say is certain to get the benefit of both sides. 

I never intended to do anything to criticize any member of this 
committee. 

As a matter of fact, that applies to any Member of the Congress. 
That is just not in my make-up. 

I appreciate your help very much. Thank you very kindly. 

Mr. Gary. Thank you, sir. 
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THURSDAY, 


GENERAL 
WITNESSES 
Vv. C. BURKE, DEPUTY POSTMASTER GENERAL 


JANUARY 3 


ADMINISTRATION 


l, 


1952. 


A. B. STROM, ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER 


GENERAL 


C. N. BRUCE, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF BUDGET AND PLANNING 


Amounts available _— omen 


1 


| 1951 actual 





} 

Appropriation or estimate ' Se ee 
Transferred from ‘Postal operations, “Post Office Depart- | 
ment,’’ pursuant to Public Law 253_.--- : eh | 


Adjusted appropriation or estimate 
Proposed suppleme ntal due to pay increases : 
Transferred from ‘‘Contributions to postal revenues 

(From “Salaries, General Accounting Office,” rianiatt to | 

Public Law 712) 


1, 605, 000 


(From ‘“ Miscell: laneous. expenses, General Accounting 
Office,’ pursuant to Public Law 712) | it 50, 000 |-. 
Total available for obligation. _..........._- , | 17,855, 000 | 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings —209, 193 | 


Obligations incurred - ‘ } 17,645, 807 
Comparative transfer from— | 
“Salaries, General Accounting Office’”’. _- | 930, 233 
‘Miscellaneous expenses, General Accounting Office’’- | 101, 615 
Comparative transfer to ‘‘Postal operations, Post Office De- | 
partment”’ ae = : 7 | 


— 372, 827 


Total obligations 


Obligations by activities 


1951 actual 


Description | 


1. Coordination and control: | 
(a) Executive direction and staff service -__- | 
(b) Direction of fiscal and accounting services-- 
(c) Inspection service - .. 





Total coordination and control 
2. Direction of post office operations ¢ p 1, 356, 728 
3. Direction of transportation services 1, 341, 431 
4. Direction of general services-_ - Pee. 


Total obligations_.-.- 


Obligations by ences 


$16, 100, 000 | 


16, 100, 000 | 


18, 404, 828 | 


“13, 948, 451 | 


1, 758, 218 | 


18, 404, 828 


| 1952 estimate | 


Object classification : 1951 actual 
Total number of permanent positions. ‘: 3, 885 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions__-_ diveiae 34 
Average number of all employees. ...........-------------.-- } 3, 733 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: | 
Average salary aaa aioe . $3, 812 
Average grade_____-- | GS-5.3 | 
Ungraded positions: Average salary..-- P : oe $5, 483 | 


1oO," 


| 1952 estimate 


$20, 300, 000 


a 1, 000, 000 


21, 300, 000 
1, 931, 000 


23, 231, 000 | 


851 


— 667, 


22, 563, 149 | 


1952 estimate 


$1, 671, 


6, 709, 600 | 
358, 724 






"300 
363, 614 


7 
1, 926, 600 | 


4, 444 
6 
4, 180 





$6, 162 


311 | 


22, 563, 149 | 





1953 estimate 


| 
| $22, 700, 000 


00, 000 


22, 7 


| 22, 700, 000 


22, 700, 000 


22, 700, 000 


| 1953 estimate 





$1, 717, 800 
6, 262, 700 
¥, 684, 600 
17, 615, 100 
1, 600, 700 
1, 369, S00 
2, 114, 400 


22, 700, 000 


6 


] 
} 
} 
| 4, 196 
| 4, 100 


$4, 392 
GS-5.8 
$6, 191 
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Obligations by objects—Continued 


Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 # estimate 1953 estimate 
ii 
01 Personal services | | 

Permanent positions | $15,952,000 | $19,764,110 | $20, 118, 603 
Part-time and temporary positions | 157, O80 42,770 | 42, 770 

Payroll adjustment -- 59, 340 ns : 
Regular pay in excess of ! 52-week base | 51, 192 | 49, 421 
Payment above basic rates 34, 252 56, 133 | 24, 227 
Total personal services 16, 202, 672 “19, “914, 205 | 20, 235, 021 
02 Travel 1, 077, 454 | 1, 306, 672 1, 348, 993 
03 Transportation of things 51, 008 324, 200 | 29, 200 
04 Communication services 41, 762 41,777 | 41, 837 
05 Rents and utility services 91, 404 43, 400 | 45, 700 
06 =Printing and reproduction 293, 542 | 248, 156 330, 299 
07 Other contractual services 61, 634 47, 432 50, 462 
Services performed by other agencies 24, 902 51, 865 52, 120 
08 Supplies and materials : 110, 415 114, 122 114, 059 
09 Equipment 376, O8O | 378, 899 | 352, 161 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities 71, 134 73, 976 74, 403 
15 Taxes and assessments 2, 821 18, 445 | 25, 745 
Total obligations 18, 404,828 | 22, 563, 149 22, 700, 000 


Mr. Gary. The committee will come to order. We will consider 
this morning the appropriation request for general administration, 
and in this connection we will insert in the record the table appearing 
at the top of page 24. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


(Annual appropriation act, 1952, Public Law 111 $20, 300, 000 
Supplemental appropriation act, 1952, Public Law 253 1, 000, 000 
Total amount appropriated, 1952 . 21, 300, 000 
Deduct comparative transfer to postal operations 667, 851 
Total comparative appropriation, 1952 20, 632, 149 
Estimate, fiscal year 1953 22, 700, 000 


Estimated increase over amount appropriated to date for 
1952 : : wee 1 0G7,851 


his amount does not include estimated cost of $1,931,000 for Public Laws 201 and 204. 


Mr. Gary. It appears from this table that the total appropriation 
for 1952 was $21,300,000. There was a transfer from general admin- 
istration to postal operations of $667,851 during the year, making 
a comparative a for 1952 of $20,632,149. The estimate 
for the fiscal year 1953 is $22,700,000, an increase of $2,067,851 over 
the comparative nmvenatians for 1952. The appropriation for 1952, 
however, does not include the estimated cost of $1,931,000 for pay 
increases authorized by Public Laws 201 and 204. 


INCREASE FOR 1953 


Mr. Bruce, will you tell us the reason for that increase of $2,067,851 
over 1952? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, the estimate for the appropriation 
“General administration, 1953” is $22,700,000, which is $2,067,851 
over that appropriated to date for 1952. The estimated additional 
cost of Public Laws 201 and 204 for the fiscal year 1952 are estimated 
at $1,081,000 and $850,000, respectively. With these items added 
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to the amount appropriated to date for the fiscal year 1952, the 
net estimated additional amount for 1953 is $136,851. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
COORDINATION AND CONTROL 


Mr. Gary. What is that composed of? 

Mr. Bruce. The appropriation “General administration”’ is broken 
down into four activities, the first of which is coordination and control. 
That includes the allotment accounts for the salaries and travel of the 
Postmaster General, the salaries and travel of the Office of the Ad- 
ministrative Assistant to the Postmaster General, the salaries and 
travel for the Solicitor and his office, the cost of the research and 
development expense, the salaries and travel of the Office of the 
Comptroller of the Post Office Department, the salaries and travel for 
the Bureau of Finance, the salaries and travel of the Office of the Chief 
Post Office Inspector, the salaries of post-office inspectors, the salaries 
of the clerical service of the inspection service, the travel and mis- 
cellaneous expenses of the inspection service, the payment of rewards 
for the inspection service, and the payment of the cost of confidential 
information for the inspection service. 

Now, the total estimate for 1952 for all of these items for this ac- 
tivity is $17,739,635, of which amount $1,589,050 is for the estimated 
cost of Public Laws 201 and 204. The estimate for 1953 is $17,615,100, 
a net reduction of $124,535. 


HEARING EXAMINERS 


With respect to the personal services for this particular activity, 
there are only five new positions included in this estimate. Those 
are for five new positions for the hearing examiners in the Office of 
the Postmaster General. It is contemplated that actually we will 
get approximately 2.7 vears of employment from those five positions 
because they will be appointed during the vear. These hearing 
examiners are for the purposes of carrying out the requirements of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. It is new. We were exempt for 
several years from the provisions of this act but we are not now 
exempt and this group hears anywhere from 400 to 600 cases each 
year under the fraud orders, obscene statutes, and related statutes 
requiring hearings. 

NEW ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 


Now, the net reduction of this activity under ‘Personal services” 
is due almost altogether to reductions made in the staff of the Comp- 
troller of the Post Office Department. That is because of the fact 
that, as you know, we have been operating the Asheville office of the 
Postal Accounts Division in addition to the regional accounting 
offices in the 12 regions during the period of transition from our old 
to our new accounting-money order system. The Asheville office is 
being discontinued and will be discontinued by the end of this year, 
and that will require a reduction of approximately 295 positions 
which will be carried part of this year and will result in a net reduction 
of 109.7 next vear. 











Mr. Gary. Is that your new accounting system? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Are the officers or the employees of the GAO going to 
head up that system permanently? 

Mr. Bruce. No, sir. They are all postal employees. We took 
them over from the General Accounting Office. Now, under the law, 
of course, the General Accounting Office, or the Comptroller General 
of the United States, is primarily responsible for all accounting sys- 
tems of the Government, and, of course, we are working in close 
cooperation with the (¢ ‘omptroller General’s office in setting up this 
system. They have been actively engaged in collaborating ° with our 
Comptroller in setting up these plans. “But the active management 
and the staffing of all of these offices are by the Post Office Depart- 
ment under the Comptroller for the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Gary. It is my understanding that the Comptroller General’s 
office is assisting you in setting up your accounting system so that 
we will get a certain amount of. uniformity in the accounting systems 
throughout the Government. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Are the active heads of your accounting system 
accountants? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir, almost altogether. We have taken two men 
who were formerly with the inspection service who are accountants. 
All of the others have come from officials of the General Accounting 
Office who have been actively engaged in this work for many years 
or from high positions in the post “Offices in the field who are in them- 
selves experts in postal finance. In other words, they are postal 

cashiers and from such groups as that. 

Mr. Gary. I want to reemphasize that in my opinion accounting 
positions ought to be filled by technically trained accountants. | 
think it is very important. 

Mr. Brucn. I think that these men will meet the qualifications 
with respect to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. All right. Go ahead. 

Mr. Bruce. The other objects of expenditure involved in this ac- 
tivity show a net reduction of $242,682, and that, like the reduction for 
personal services, is also as a result of the reduction made by the 
Comptroller for the Post Office Department in the accounts under his 
control. The reason is that, as we complete the dissolution of the 
Asheville office and transfer these people to the field, the cost of pay- 
ment for their movement of household goods and travel expenses is also 
reduced. 

The estimate for 1953 shows a reduction of $33,700 in the cost of 
travel for the Comptroller and a reduction of $29: 5,000 for reduction 
in the cost of transportation of household goods, and those items will 
account for all of the reduction. 


DIRECTION OF POST OFFICE OPERATIONS 


The second activity in this appropriation is that of direction of post 
office operations. This includes only one account, that of the salaries 
and travel of the Bureau of Post Office Operations. The estimate for 
1952 is $1,533,300, which includes an estimated cost of $123,300 for 
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Public Law 201. The estimate for 1953 is $1,600,700, an increase of 
$67,400. 

In the item of personal services, the account shows an estimated 
increase for 1953 of 7.1 equivalent positions. All of this increase is due 
to the request of the Bureau for 18 new positions, which they expect 
to put on for less than a half of a full vear, giving them the equivalent 
of 7.1 positions. 

With respect to their need for these positions, this Bureau is respon- 
sible for the authorization of expenditures in excess of $1,777,000,000 
a year, involving in excess of 446,000 employees. If they are to 
successfully carry out their duties with respect to making every effort 
to watch all operations affecting these expenditures, in addition to 
complying with section 1211 of Public Law 759, Eighty-first Congress, 
concerning the Antideficiency Act, then thev feel they must have 
enough people to do the clerical detail with respect to analyzing 
expenditures for the authorizations made. 

The remainder of these expenditures is due to other objects of 
$3,603, victually all of which is for an increase of $3,553 for travel. 
This is for the officials of the Bureau who must of necessity visit the 
field in order to keep up with the manner in which the post offices 
are actually operated. 


DIRECTION OF TRANSFORTATION SERVICES 


The third activity in this appropriation is that of direction of 
transportation services. This includes two accounts: salaries and 
travel for the Bureau of Transportation and liaison expense for trans- 
portation. The estimate for 1952 is $1,363,614, of which $106,500 is 
estimated for the cost of Public Law 201. The estimate for 1953 is 
$1,369,800, an increase of $6,186, 

The personal services account does not involve any increase at all. 
As a matter of fact, the actual equivalent positions show a reduction 
of approximately 3.5 positions. The other cost of personal services 
will show a net increase of $10,691, which is offset by a decrease of 
$4,505 for the travel item in this account. The reason for this 
reduction in travel is that the quinquennial congress of the Universal 
Postal Congress will be held in 1952 and that will require more funds 
in 1952 but less funds for that purpose in 1953. 


DIRECTION OF GENERAL SERVICES 


The fourth and last activity of the appropriation “General Admin- 
istration” is that of direction of general services. This includes the 
account salaries and travel for the purchasing agent, salaries and travel 
for the Bureau of Facilities, printing, supplies and equipment depart- 
mental services, and communication and miscellaneous expenses 
departmental services. The estimate for 1952 is $1,926,600, of which 
amount $112,150 is estimated for the cost of Public Law 201. The 
estimate for 1953 is $2,114,400, an increase of $187,800. 

With respect to the personal services involved in this activity. there 
is estimated an increase of 27.4 equivalent positions for the ‘Bureau 
of Facilities, of which 24 are new positions, the remainder being due 
to the filling of vacancies primarily in 1952. This Bureau is responsible 
for the expenditure of approximately $196,600,000 each year, involving 
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in excess Of 26,000 employees. Their principal function involves, you 
might say, the housekeeping duties of the entire field service, including 
communication, motor vehicles, transportation of various kinds 
within the city proper, and all cleaning. If they are to do an adequate 
job of carefully analyzing the thousands of requests they receive each 
year for these huge expenditures, it is mandatory that they have 
sufficient clerical help to adequately analvze these estimates. 

The other objects of expenditure from this activity amount to 
$59,619, virtually all of this increase being due to the increase in the 
account “Printing, supplies and equipment, departmental services,” 
of $82,128, offset by a reduction of $26,748 for equipment such as 
typewriters, calculating machines and various and sundry equipment 
purchased in 1952 and which, of course, will not be required in 1953. 

The estimate for printing in 1953 includes $67,000 for the printing 
of part I of the Postal Guide, which is reprinted each 2 years, and 
$33,000 for the printing of necessary amendments and revisions to 
our manual of instructions, which will be reprinted in the fiscal 
year 1952. 

Now, the totals of those various activities make up all of the 
additional requests for the appropriation “General administration.” 


NET DECREASE IN POSITIONS 


Mr. Gary. How many positions are you dispensing with? 

Mr. Bruce. With respect to the Bureau of Accounts, which will 
involve most of the reductions, 295 positions have been dropped or 
will be this year. 

Mr. Gary. How many additional are you requesting? 

Mr. Bruce. We are requesting five positions for the Office of the 
Postmaster General. We are requesting 18 positions for the Bureau 
of Operations and 24 positions for the Bureau of Facilities, a total of 
47 additional positions. But, of course, the equivalent positions for 
the year will be less than half of that because they cannot, of course, 
be put on at the very outset of the vear. 

Mr. Gary. So that vou will still have a substantial net decrease? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How many additional inspectors are you asking for? 

Mr. Bruce. We are asking for no additional inspectors. 


AVERAGE PAID EMPLOYMENT BY FISCAL YEARS 


Mr. Gary. Will vou insert in the record at this time a table showing 
the actual employment at the end of each 6 months’ period, June 30, 
1950, through December 31, 1951, and the estimates through June 
30, 1953, for regular, temporary, and substitute employees combined, 
extending the table appearing on page 99 of last vear’s hearings? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 
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Total average paid employment by fiscal years 


Appropriation and activity 1951 1952 } 1953 


GENERAL ADMINISTRATION | 


Coordination and control: 


Executive direction and staff service 212.5 251. 4 251.9 
Direction of fiscal and accounting services 1,019.0 1, 660. 6 | 1, 515.9 
Inspection service ‘i Se > a 1, 274. 2 1, 312. 2 1, 346. 0 
Total, coordination and control._-_- ibdudeaaade 2, 505. 7 3, 224. 2 3, 113. 8 
Direction of post office operations , Aaste 338. 4 349. 0 356. 1 
Direction of transportation services. - .-- 4 tice 314.3 292.3 | 288, 8 
Direction of general services i = pase : | 274.3 314.2 | 41.7 
Total, general administration. ----.-- =e 3, 432. 7 4,179.7 +, 100.4 
POSTAL OPERATIONS 
Administration of post office operations a 47, 254.0 47, 345.8 47,432. 4 
Mail handling and window service , 212, 385. 5 221, 792. 1 227, 277.6 
Collection, delivery, and local transportation 
Collection and delivery. -. Pe ' 118, 950.7 123, 516.4 127, 782.7 
Local transportation _- J 7, 641.3 8, 002. 3 8, 444. ¢ 
Rural delivery-_-- . = p 35, 259, 2 35, 818 2 36, 459.3 
Total collection, delivery, and local transportation 161, 906. - 167, 336.9 172, 686. 4 
Mail handling in transit . : 35, 203. 0 36, 906. 5 37, 762.9 
Operation and care of buildings 15, 452.0 15, 664. 6 16, 093. 9 
General postal supply services - - : 587. 2 620.0 619.4 
Total, postal operations ware, Tne 472, 687.9 489, 665. 9 2 501, 872.6 
Grand total s : Lae ' 476, 120. 6 493, 845. 6 505, 973. 0 


1 Includes 5,031.1 average positions of leave replacement due to Public Law 23: 
2 Includes 10,292.5 average positions of leave replacement due to Public Law 233. 


2 
>. 
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REVISION OF ALLOTMENT ACCOUNTS 


Mr. Gary. On yesterday we asked you to furnish for the record 
an outline of your appropriation allotment accounts under the present 
full appropriations as compared to the 60 appropriations you formerly 
carried. Can you give us some idea now as to what that is? 

Mr. Bruce. You mean with respect to the number, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. I will have that at noon, incidentally. 

Mr. Srrom. The present allotment structure provides for 66 ac- 
counts, of which 6 are necessary because of limitations in the appro- 
priation act. It is just about the same number we had previously. 
I think we had 58 appropriations in the old appropriation structure, 
but they have been reconstructed. All of the accounts have been 
revised to conform to the performance budget structure prescribed 
by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Gary. You really have more now than you had before? 

Mr. Srrom. So far as accounts compared to appropriations are 
concerned, but the expenses have been consolidated so that expenses of 
a similar nature are recorded in each account. There is necessity for 
the 66 accounts because of the fact that we must allocate appropria- 
tions, to the bureaus and hold them responsible for the allotments 
which the Postmaster General makes to them. 

Mr. Gary. In preparing the table that we requested on yesterday, 
will vou show the former set-up and the present set-up in parallel 
columns? 

Mr. Brucr. Yes, sir. We will do that, Mr. Chairman. 
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Mr. Srrom. I might state this, Mr. Chairman. While we had 58 
appropriations under the old structure, we did have subaccounts 
under each appropriation so as to provide information for the per- 
formance budget. 

Mr. Gary. How many subaccounts? We asked for subaccounts 
in this other statement. Do you have any subaccounts here in the 
present set-up? 

Mr, Srrom. Only those which are required for objects of expendi- 
ture prescribed, but they are in the account itself rather than 

Mr. Gary. What we would like to do is see a comparison of the 
breakdown that vou now have and the breakdown that you had 
formerly, if vou will set that up in tabular form. 


The matter referred to may be found on p. 118. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 


We will insert at this point in the record the language on page 82, 
ning at “Research and development” on page 32, through the 
lle of page 34, down to “Salaries and travel,” from the justi- 
fication. 





The matter referred to follows: 


The Post Office Departinent’s planning, research, and development activities 

















are producing excellent results Since the inauguration of the programs and 
beeau f of Viotls need, the l itial en pha Is has been placed or the develop- 
ment of improved equipment, the application of such improvements as are found 
oO ’ al the implementation of methods and procedures developed in the 
hices bure and the coordination of research efforts in the Department 
cure the n mum benefits to a it | mill um of work w ed bec 
rf « lVietiy nterests \ iW f post offices w experiment \ 
ited and where improved postal devices have nstalled, indicates that 
the amounts expended during 1951 for such equipment under appropriation 
s totaling $750,000 may result in reduced expenditures for manpower 
f three times that amount annually Subjects partially or completely covered 
ned pre Cts pre eCT é how! n the following paragr pi 
\dva d project Additions to standard equipment 1953 inelude wire- 
ne machines, elevating convevors for loading, gravity convevors for distribu 
and loading, eleetric tractors, and postage meters. 
fentative additions to standard equipment in 1953 are machines for preparing 
sack, pouch, and package labels; pallet containers and dollics; and fork and pallet 
ift trueks 
Major installations in operation include the monev-order svstem, accounting 
Syste! new Sestak distributing machines (Chicago), twine-tving machines, 
ntercommunication svstem,. tickometer and counting devices, power sweepers, 
sharp incline convevor (metal link), modern garage equipment, such as dyvnamo- 
meter, body traighteners, head] cht ft ers brake testers, engine governors: 


t-O-Graph, loading ramps (hydraulic), light, color, and sound experiment, 


lso1 . coin-handling machines (additional types 


icating equipment (Davi 
1 j 


ssovgrapnh attachments and methods), and seats for cases (new tv pes 











Current working projects: These projects comprise truck-washing equipment, 
treatment of jute, improvements to canceling and facing equipment, delivers 
regulations, radio alarm devices, paper imail bags (throw-away), visible card 
record veri? nits (equipment and method microfilm, postmarking devices 

t offic ehicles t I 11s ns! ma ( window 
equipment and methods, improved tw -wheeled platform 


rolled facing machine, travs and stands for floor use in post 








ter mails in post offices, uniforms; bag, pouch, and lock 

istribution; movies, plastics, and packaging specifications 

piv funetior preparation of second-class n ter, meter stands, eatecher 
devi training: storage, dispersal, and disposition of records; and coordination 


Ard TOMOW-Uup 2 4 on res¢ arch and aeveiopmen 














Subjects awaiting attention: Such s ibjects include mechanical system for 
distribution of parcel post, keyboard-controlled letter-sorting mac} ne. ul type, 
coneave and wing distribution cases, collection svstem and equipment, manage- 
ment and planning organizations in fie! d units, comprehensive plan for mechaniza- 
tion and arrangement of postal units, shop equipment in field units, letter carriers’ 
ftice ed lipment, palletizing of sacked mails, convey quipment built into tr s, 
machi for combined handling of facing-canceti primary | I mn of 
letters, . equipment in small post offices; reports, issuances and forms contro}, and 
records management 

IM MPLOYEE SUGGESTION SYSTEM 

Progress has been made during the fiseal year 1951 in bringit his wor 
date and the Department is now in position to further encourage t! 
through an information pamphlet which it is proposed to place in the hands of 
every postal employee. During the year suggestions of 125 e ! 
adopt 1, of which 34 received cash awards amounting to $930, wn a timated 
annual saving of $18,000. While only 1,371 suggestions were received d 
past fiscal vear, it is believed that with the use of posters and other media to 
emphasize the system the number of suggestions should inerease consideral V 
I ¢ fixea vear 


CONTROL OF OBLIGATIONS 


Mer. — Y. On page 56 of the justification ° vou have a reference to 
section 1211 of Publie Law 759, the General Appropriation Act of 
1951, a h provided for the strengthening of control over apportion- 
ments. It is not entirely plain how that affects your appropriations. 
Will vou tell us what effect that has? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. It affects it this Way: There are three 
principal bureaus involved in that. Anyone having field expenditures 
is, of course, involved in that particular section more than depart- 
mental where vou could watch it closely first-hand. 

Under the former requirement we could not, of course, expend or 
authorize expenditures of more than was appropriated. Under section 
1211, that is expanded and amplilied so that vou cannot under any 
circumstance authorize for expe nditure more money than has been 
apportioned Now. in the normal course of events in the making of 
authorization for the field, vou will always have reverts. If we 
wren ea hundred to two hundred million dollars in a quarter, vou 
are going to have some of that money that will not be spent in many 
ie. Sometimes it will be a small amount here due to cireumstances 
or possibly a large amount in other places. You would have that 


money coming back in at the end of each quarter. In other words 
vou will not expend the full amount that vou authorize to some 
Various 2 “ep of 41.000 post offices. 

Over the years, in setting up the estimate for the expenditures, it 
bas always “ei necessary to take into account the amount of money 
that would be reverted, because that is the figure that actually counts. 
That is what is charged against your appropriation: The amount 
that is actually spent, not the amount that is mitially authorized. 

The appropriation passed through the Bureau of the Budget and 
the Congress is always based on the amount or money that you will 
actually spend not the amount of money that vou will need to 
authorize for obligations. They are two entirely different. things. 
Formerly, we authorized obligations generally over the amount that 
we would ordmarily spend, and by necessity, because the variance is 
sometimes as high as 10 percent and that much money was not 
available. You could do that because you would get reverts back, 
sometimes five, six, seven, eight million dollars, or maybe 10 or 15 


it? 
1 
1 
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million dollars in the December quarter, which you knew would not 
be expended. 

Under section 1211 we cannot do that. You cannot authorize for 
expenditure or obligation any more money than has actually been 
apportioned through the Bureau of the Budget. The result is that 
the Department has been required to greatly shorten the length of 
time that an obligation may cover. In other words, we cannot 
always authorize for obligation, particularly in the larger offices, 
amounts for a full quarter. We must authorize for a part quarter, 
and that means you have to handle three times as many requests 
from the larger offices and you have to analyze three times as many 
as you would formerly have to. In other words, you may have to 
authorize for | month only, for larger offices, in order to pick up any 
revert from those offices to apply against the other 2 months. The 
result is that it has drastically complicated the Department’s method 
of authorizations for the field service. 

Mr. Gary. Substantially the same provision has been in the law 
for some time? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir; but it has been a little different wording. 
Now, formally, as | recall, the question of exceeding apportionments 
I do not believe was tied in to the initial act. Now, vou see, it is each 
quarter. Each quarter stands alone with respect to the authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr. Gary. The change was made in 1951? 

Mr. Bruce. | think that is correct, str. In the appropriation act. 

Mr. Gary. And it has complicated your system? 

Mr. Bruce. Drastically so, and the hours of arrearages increased 
greatly. | believe Mr. Strom has the figures on that. They will 
show that particularly for the Bureau of Post Office Operations and 
the Bureau of Facilities. They have charge of all of the field service 
with respect to post offices, and the hours of arrearages are increasing 
seriously. 

Mr. Strom. I can give you that for the departmental service. The 
hours of arrearage in October were 79,973 hours. In November, 
93,874 hours. At the close of December, 102,714 hours. 

Mr. Gary. How much additional does it cost you to handle that? 

Mr. Bruce. The great majority of these new positions are for that 
purpose. 

Mr. Gary. Due to that change in the law? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. You see, the difficulty now is, Mr. Chairman, 
that requirement by law is, of course, mandatory, and both bureaus 
have pulled off their clerks from other duties of analyzing requests 
and have put them on to the mandatory requirements, seeing that 
provision of law is complied with, and they just are not tn position to 
properly analyze the requests because of the added duties of staying 
within the amount apportioned as required by section 1211. 


ADDITIONAL POST-OFFICE INSPECTORS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, have you employed any new inspectors 
this last year? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. During the past year, Congressman Can- 
field—-by the “‘past vear’’ I mean the current fiscal year, 1952—they 
have added on approximately 40 additional positions, which, due to 
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part-time appointments, will be the equivalent of 31.7 full-time 
positions, 
Mr. Canriruip. And no additional requests are being made this 
ayo? 
vear: 


Mr. Bruce. No, sir. 
RAILWAY RATE CASES 


Mr. Canrretp. Who is the Solicitor of the Department now? 

Mr. Bruce. Roy Frank. 

Mr. Canrieip. Is Mr. Wiprud still with you people, still with the 
Post Office Department? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CANFIELD. What is his title? 

Mr. Burke. Associate Solicitor. There are two Associate Solici- 
tors. Mr. Wiprud and Mr. Doyle are the Associate Solicitors. 

Mr. Canrizitp. Mr. Wiprud was put in charge of the railway rate 
cases, was he not? 

Mr. Burke. That is right. 

Mr. Canrietp. This committee helped the Department build up 
quite a section to deal with those cases, the understanding being, | 
think, that when that work was completed there would be a drop in 
personne]. What is the situation with reference to the work of that 
particular grouping now? 

Mr. Srrom. The personnel which worked on the railway rate case 
has practically all been dropped. I think there were some 50 or 60 
people at the height of it. We now have a small nucleus for the rate 
group which has been transferred to the Office of the Administratiy 
Assistant where they are now used to study the effect of the ICC case 
They also are working on cases connected with CAB rate and service 
matters 

OBSCENE MATTER 


Mr. Canrittp. The Solicitor has jurisdiction over complaints 
involving obscenity? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. He has jurisdiction over the complaints, Mr. Canfield, 
but any appeal with respect to his decision, and so forth, goes to the 
administrative procedure group, the hearing examiners. 

Mr. Canrietp. Have complaints involving obscenity increased 
during this last vear? 

Mr. Bruce. There has been a steady increase in obscenity com- 
plaints and the violation of fraud statutes. Almost all types of viola- 
tions of that sort are increasing steadily. As a matter of fact, I 
checked yesterday, and the estimate this year is that they will hold 
pretty close to 600 hearings because of appeals from decisions of the 
Solicitor or other types of hearings made mandatory because of these 
violations. 

Mr. Canrietp. To what do you attribute this substantial increase 
this last year? 

Mr. Bruce. I do not know. 

Mr. Canrie.p. Is it any particular situation, any set of conditions? 

Mr. Brucs. Just generally unsettled conditions, | would say, would 
be responsible for it. There seems to be something like that which 
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alwavs follows in the wake of the betterment of the economie condition 
of the country. There is more money to spend and more money to be 
obtained through fraudulent pretenses or other means of separating 
people from their money. That will always follow in the surge of 
betterment of the economic condition. 

Mr. Canrretp. With reference to obscenity, is there an inerease in 
the inflow of such mail from abroad? 

Mr. Bruce. Obscene matter from abroad increased about 2 per- 
cent last vear over the preceding vear. 

Mr. CaANFiecb. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


AIR MAIL TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Mr. Gary. There is one question I want to ask before we leave 
eeneral administration. To what extent is the Post Office Depart- 
ment participating in the air mail rate fiximg proceedings before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board? 

Mr. Burke. The Solicitor’s office is actively participating in all 
eases before the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Mr. Gary. Does he appear before them as he did before the ICC 
in the railroad rate cases? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; definitely. There is a separate group in the 
Solicitor’s office that devotes full time to CAB matters. Mr. Wiprud 
is associated with that group now since he has completed his Inter- 
state Commerce work. 

Mr. Gary. He has been transferred from the rail rate case to the 
air rate cases? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And the Post Office Department is actually represented 
by counsel in all proceedings? 

Mr. Burke. In all proceedings, yes. 


TRANSPORTATION OF MAILS 


tmounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate $590, 000, 000 | $465, 000, 000 $616, 600, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 355, 429 
Obligations incurred 589, 644, 571 465, 000, 000 616, 600, 000 
paratl transfe t ‘*Postal operations, Post Office 
Department”’ —329, 000 


lotal obligation | 589, 644, 571 164,671,000 | 616, 600, 000 


Obligations by activities 


Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
1. Water transportation $16, 294,169 | $17,371,000 | $17, 986, 000 
2. Truck transportation | 35, 677, 900 41, 827, 500 52, 491, 000 
3. Rail transportation 390, 251, 503 249, 856, 300 394, 459, 000 
4. A insportation 137, 483, 699 142, 588, 200 | 134, 654, 000 
5. Terminal and transportation charges by foreign countries 9, 937, 300 13, 028, 090 17, 310, 090 


otal obligations 5R9, 644, 571 464, 671, 000 616, 600, 000 
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Obligations by objects 

















| 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ie eres On SINE oo cate $588, 702, 602 | $463, 621,000 | $615, 514, 500 
07 Other contractual services __.- Bet Pte eee ee eee 513, 916 565, 500 580, 000 
Ri, (I TRUE on in nh rine necacrccackbaesnne 367, 180 409, 500 420, 500 
Oe Meo kk een te cca 60,873 | 75, 000 85, 000 
eh RT UT a/c (lpia eben Ae ee eRe IRE, +A EE Rote ait Ce 589, 644, 571 | 464, 671, 000 | 616, 600, 000 





Mr. Gary. We will next consider the request for the transportation 
of mail for 1953, and in this connection we will insert at this point in 
the record page 104 of the justifications. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation act, 1952, Public Law 111__.-----.------ 1 $465, 000, 000 
Deduct: Comparative transfer to postal operations_...-.-_---- — 329, 000 

Total comparative appropriation, 1952__.._-.-.-------- 464, 671, 000 
HSUIINBUC. MCRL VORNT UNDG Se nia wn a oe om gee me 616, 600, 000 





Estimated increase over amount appropriated to date for 
Ut a ey ct cl A a Fk 2 Sirs eer act oie S 151, 929, 000 


1 This amount does not include $132,116,000 required for railroad rate increase, I. C. C. Docket No. 9200, 


Mr. Gary. It appears from this table that the appropriation for 
1952 was $465,000,000. There was deducted from that a comparative 
transfer to postal operations amounting to $329,000, which left a 
total comparative appropriation of $464,671,000. The estimate for 
the fiscal year 1953 is $616,600,000, an increase of $151,929,000. The 
appropriation for 1952, however, does not include $132,116,000 re- 
quired for railroad rate increases as determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 


INCREASE FOR 1953 


Will you explain, Mr. Bruce, the reason for this very large increase 
of approximately $152,000,000? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, the amount appropriated to date for 
transportation of mails for 1952, after adjustment for the comparative 
transfer, is $464,671,000, which, as you have stated, does not include 
the estimates of $132,116,000 required for the railroad rate increase 
based on I. C. C. Docket 9200. After taking this estimated increase 
into account, the difference for 1953 is approximately $19,813,000 
over the combined estimate for 1952. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 
WATER TRANSPORTATION 
There are five activities making up the items for this appropriation, 
the first of which is water transportation. This includes two accounts, 
that of powerboat service and foreign mail transportation. The esti- 
mate for 1952 is $17,371,000 and for 1953 the estimate is $17,986,000, 
an increase of $615,000 for this activity, broken down to the accounts. 
95191—52——10 
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This represents an increase of $192,000 for powerboat service, all of 
which is due to the estimated increase in volume of mail to be trans- 
ported, primarily to Alaska and Hawaii. The remaining increase of 
$423,000 is for the handling of mail in the foreign mail transportation 
account. This too is based on an increase in the volume of mail, an 
estimate which contemplates 2.78 percent increase in pounds to be 
handled. This covers mail to Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands, and to all 
foreign countries. These two items combined make up the increase of 
$615,000. 
TRUCK TRANSPORTATION 


The second activity is that of truck transportation, which includes 
accounts for star route service, contract highway post offices, Govern- 
ment highway post offices, and short-haul truck service. The estimate 
for 1952 is $41,827,500, and the estimate for 1953 is $52,191,000, an 
increase of $10,363,500. 

Virtually all of this increase is due to the operation of the star route 
service and the short-haul truck service. The increase for star route 
service is $3,902,000, of which $2,198,700 is based on an estimated 
amount of readjustments that will be required as authorized by section 
434, title 39, of the United States Code; $1,178,100 of this increase is 
for the cost of approximately 187 additional star routes that will be 
required in that vear primarily incidental to the discontinuance of 
branch lines of railroad service. 

Mr. Gary. The star route item is the one that the Postmaster 
General spoke about on vesterday? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. Since these estimates were made up, there have been 
increases to all other branches of the service, and he is of the opinion 
that it will require approximately $5,000,000 more than the amount 
requested here to make proper adjustments to the star route services 
to bring them on a parity with the increases made in the other 
branches of the service. Is that right? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct; Mr. Chairman. 

With respect to the short haul truck service, the increase is 
$6,029,000. Virtually all of this is due to the installation of new 
routes in the short haul truck service. It is contemplated that 380 
routes will be established in 1952 and 480 routes will be established 
in 1953, for a total cost, involving minor changes in contracts and 
adjustments, of $6,029,000. The savings with respect to railroad 
transportation that will be supplanted by these short-haul trucks 
will be considerably greater than the additional cost for this service 
based on the new rates. 


RAIL TRANSPORTATION 


The third activity in this appropriation is rail transportation, which 
includes two accounts, that of railroad service and electric car service. 
The estimate for 1952 is $381,972,300, which includes the estimated 
increase in railroad rates required by the ICC rate increase of $132,- 
116,000. The estimate for 1953 is $394,459,000, an increase of 
$12,486,700. 

This increase is due to increase in the volume of mail to be handled 
by railroads together with the increase in rates. As the volume of mail 
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increases, of course, we must of necessity pay more for the hauling of 
mail by the railroads. 

Now, of this increase, $8,215,000 is for the increase—you might say 
the outright increase—in mail volume, whereas $4,284,000 of that in- 
crease is for the increased rates for handling that same increase in 
volume. In other words, approximately one-third of the increase of 
$12,486,700 is due to the higher rates, while two-thirds would have 
been necessary even under the old rates because of the increase in 
volume of mail. 

AIR TRANSPORTATION 


The fourth activity in this appropriation is that of air transporta- 
tion. ‘This includes two accounts, domestic air mail service and for- 
eign air mail service. The estimate for 1952 is $142,588,200 as com- 
pared with the estimate for 1953 of $134,654,000, a net decrease of 
$7,934,200. All of this decrease is due to the reduction in the esti- 
mate made by the CAB with respect to pending permanent rates 
applicable to the fiscal year 1953. 

The reduction for domestic air mail is $6,426,941, offset by an in- 
crease for ton-mile and pound-mile routes of $1,219,741 because of the 
increased volume of mail handled by those particular routes, showing 
a net decrease for the two items of $5,207,200. 

In a similar manner, foreign air mail service will be reduced 
$2,826,026, offset by an increase of $99,026 because of increased 
volume of foreign air mail, showing a net decrease of $2,727,000 for 
the two items. 


TERMINAL AND TRANSPORTATION CHARGES BY FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The fifth activity in this appropriation is that of terminal and 
transportation charges by foreign countries. The estimate for 1952 
is $13,028,000, whereas the estimate for 1953 is $17,310,000, an 
increase of $4,282,000. 

As you know, this account involves a settlement of charges with 
foreign countries regardless of the years in which the charge is incurred, 
and the foreign countries billing this country have been steadily 
improving their condition with respect to keeping their records 
current. In order to bring the settlement of these records up to date, 
we contemplate it will require $17,310,000 in 1953, which is $4,282,000 
over that currently appropriated for this fiscal year. 

That, Mr. Chairman, makes up all of the items for this appro- 
priation. 

INCREASES IN RAILWAY MAIL PAY RATES 


Mr. Gary. With reference to the railway rate case, it is my recollec- 
tion that while that case was pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the Post Office Department and the railroads compro- 
mised the settlements for all years up to January 1, 1951. Is that 
not correct? 

Mr. Bruce. That is right. 

Mr. Gary. We appropriated at that time several hundred million 
dollars to cover it. 

Mr. Bruce. It was $152,000,000 at that particular time, Mr. 
Chairman. 
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Mr..Gary. We appropriated $152,000,000 at that time to take 
care of that compromise? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. The rates as fixed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are retroactive to January 1, 1951? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. It is my understanding that you propose to transmit 
later a supplemental request of $194,050,000 to cover the rates from 
January 1, 1951, to the end of fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gary. Can you give us the total now of all of the increases as 
a result of the decisions since the case was first instituted? 

Mr. Srrom. It is $767,000,000 for that whole period, from February 
1947 to June 30, 1953. 

Mr. Gary. The details of that total appear in a table which was 
submitted by the Postmaster General during his testimony? 

Mr. Strom. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. These appropriations for transportation of mail cover 
charges over which the Post Office Department has no control what- 
ever, is that not correct? 

Mr. Burke. No control over the rates, that is correct, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Gary. The rates for transporting by rail, water, and truck are 
fixed by the ICC; is that correct? 


TRUCK TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Mr. Burke. No, Mr. Chairman. The rates for rail are fixed by 
the ICC. The rates for truck result from open competitive bidding. 
Those routes are announced and contracted for under the star route 
procedure. The water rates are mostly by contract. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has no control whatever over water. They 
do control rail. And air, of course, is fixed by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 

Mr. Gary. The ICC does have control over truck rates, but that is 
for certificated lines, and you do not use certificated lines? 

Mr. Burke. We do not use certificated lines. We operate under 
the star route authority in the law. 

Mr. Gary. You use contract carriers? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct, sir. 


SELECTION OF CARRIERS 


Mr. Gary. The only way, therefore, in which the Post Office De- 
partment can regulate or change these appropriations is by selecting 
the various carriers or various means of transporting? 

Mr. Burke. With reference to surface transportation; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. What is now being done with reference to this selection 
as between the various modes of transportation? 

Mr. Burke. Well, in view of the fact that the final decision made 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission provides two methods of 
payment to the rail carriers, that is, one specific rate for line haul, 
and in addition there is a terminal charge for the handling of mail 
in the terminals by the railroads, it has increased the cost to the 
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Department on short haul of mail as much as five times what the 
original rates were; that coupled with the fact that the railroads have 
taken off a number of trains and in some instances have discontinued 
railroad service altogether on certain branches. 

The Department has conducted and is continuing to refine the 
Nation-wide survey of the transportation of mail on what we term 
“short-haul routes,” and generally that is the transportation of mail 
for a distance of about 200 miles. 

We find that we can make contracts for the transportation of mail 
by truck very satisfactorily over those distances up to 200 miles, at 
rates that are much less than what we would be compelled to pay the 
railroads for the same service in the same territory. We are proceed- 
ing to make those contracts as rapidly as facilities can be prepared and 
advertisements posted. It not only involves advertising for the 
trucks, but it also involves setting up new truck terminals from which 
these trucks can operate. 

Mr. Gary. Are you substituting the cheaper method wherever 
you can? 

Mr. Burke. We are substituting the cheaper method in all cases 
where we can. In addition to bringing about economy, in many 
instances—in fact, in most of them—it gives us improved service. 
For example, we are not tied to a railroad schedule. We fix our own 
schedule on these truck routes, so that we provide in our schedules 
that they depart from their initial terminal at any time during the 
night that we have accumulated practically all of our mail, and 
arrive at the intermediate points and at the destination much earlier 
in the morning than it was possible by the use of the train schedules. 
So it is a twofold advantage. No. 1, it provides much improved 
service; and, No. 2, it means economy in the transportation. 

Mr. Gary. If I remember correctly, there were a number of 
instances where, by making cross motor vehicle hauls, you were able 
to eliminate very long rail hauls, too. 

Mr. Burke. That is right. There are many instances of that 
kind, where yous railroads all run parallel, with very few junction 
lines across. So by the use of trucks we shorten the haul. 

We have another distinct advantage which is time saving and 
money saving. By the use of the truck contracts, we haul the mail 
from the platform of post office A to the platform of post office B, 
with no intervening contract for mail messenger service between the 
depot and post office. That is a further saving. 


HIGHWAY POST OFFICE SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. How many postal highway routes are you operating 
at the present time? 

Mr. Bruce. Short-haul? 

Mr. Gary. No; postal-highway routes. You operate some of those 
directly by the Government and some by contract? 

Mr. Brucr. The Government installation was strictly experimental, 
Mr. Chairman. We had to build and furnish the vehicles in order to 
get them into operation, and we are no longer putting in Government- 
owned highway post offices. They are all by contract. 
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The estimate for 1953, for example, contemplates the elimination 
of three more Government-owned highway post offices and conversion 
to the contract highway post offices. 

Mr. Burke. It takes us out of the maintenance, Mr. Chairman, it 
we can operate the highway post-office route by contract. The 
contractor assumes the responsibility for maintenance and care of the 
vehicles, and we are relieved of that. 

Mr. Gary. Is it cheaper? 

Mr. Burke. It is pretty close. The experience up to this time has 
been that they level off pretty well. 

Mr. Gary. What is the contract for? 

Mr. Burke. The contract is for furnishing the vehicle and its 
interior equipment and the operation of the vehicle, gas and the oil 
and everything that goes with it, including the driver. 

Mr. Gary. Do you also provide the men who operate the post office 
en route? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir; we do. There is a clerk who actually dis- 
tributes the mail en route; yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. The only thing that the contractor provides is the truck 
and the maintenance of the truck? 

Mr. Burke. They also provide the driver. In the case of the 
highway post offices, they are converted buses. They are not simply 
a truck. They are more of a refined vehicle. 

In the case of the star-route contractors, of course, many of them 
perform delivery service between points, but these new short-haul 
truck star routes are for the bulk movement of mail, and the con- 
tractor there furnishes not only the vehicle but the driver and mainte- 
nance. 

We are considering now some contracts where it would seem ad- 
vantageous for us to provide our own driver and lease the trucks. 

Mr. Gary. In the star routes? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; but that is still under consideration. 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, with respect to your question con- 
cerning the number of routes we are operating: We are now operating 
approximately 16 highway post offices by contract and 75 Govern- 
ment-owned highway post offices. Of course, the number of Govern- 
ment-owned highway post offices is steadily decreasing; and, con- 
versely, the number of contract highway post offices will accordingly 
increase. 

Mr. Gary. How many postal highway routes are you adding in 
1952? 

Mr. Brucr. There will be 25 additional contract highway post 
offices and 3 less Government-owned highway post offices. 

Mr. Gary. A net increase of 22? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. How many do you contemplate adding in 1953? 

Mr. Bruce. I am sorry, Mr. Chairman, it was 1953 that I gave 
you. The 1951 and 1952 figures are approximately the same. There 
has been little change. 

Mr. Burke. In that connection, it might be of interest to you that 
out of our experimental funds the Department has purchased three 
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new highway post-office vehicles to test out, a better vehicle than those 
that have been used, and we find it very satisfactory. We want to 
experiment with the new loading facilities, and so forth, a complete 
open-back end. 

Mr. Strom. In that particular case we did get about 100 cubic feet 
more capacity for about $1,000 less per truck. 

Mr. Witson. Mr. Chairman, could I intervene? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Wiuson. Are there any particular geographic areas in the 
United States that lend themselves to this program along highways? 

Mr. Burke. I would not say there are, Mr. Wilson. 

Mr. Witson. I was thinking that perhaps in sparsely settled areas 
like New Mexico and Arizona that would be true. 

Mr. Burke. We operate them through mountains. We operate 
them in flat country, and under all climatic conditions. The need 
for substituting service that was formerly performed on the railroads 
is the determining factor. 

Mr. Gary. That has come about largely by reason of the curtail- 
ment of service by the railroads in short hauls? 

Mr. Burke. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Gary. And has necessitated the substitution of some form of 
service? 

Mr. Burke. Some form of service to supplant that. 

Mr. Strom. It is primarily distribution service en route. 

Mr. Burke. It is the old railway post office on the highway. That 
is exactly what it is. 

ELECTRIC CAR SERVICE 


Mr. Gary. I notice you are still carrying electric car service as a 
separate account. 1 thought the electric car, except in the District 
of Columbia, was like the old dodo—gone. 

Mr. Burke. Our electric car service is out on the west coast. That 
is in California. 

Mr. Gary. Do you have to maintain a separate account for that? 

Mr. Srrom. I want to say in that connection, Mr. Chairman, that 
at the time we set up these accounts it was not advisable to consolidate 
them for operating reasons in the Department. We are considering 
very seriously combining the two accounts. We are working on that. 

Mr. Bruce. The one reason why we are continuing them, Mr. 
Chairman, is that we are awaiting the settlement of the rate appeal 
that these railroads have requested of the ICC. They have a pending 
increase of SO percent in the rates, so we are continuing to carry that 
to see What happens to the appeal for increase in rates. 


DECREASE IN AIR TRANSPORTATION RATES 


Mr. Gary. Do your estimates for air mail take into consideration 
the recent per pound-mile rates negotiated by the CAB with several 
of the leading airlines? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir, they do. That is the reason for the decrease 
in 1953. 
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HIGHWAY POST OFFICE SERVICE BY RAILROAD COMPANIES 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Bruce, are the railroads themselves interested 
in any way in providing these highway post offices? 

Mr. Burke. There are a few where they are becoming interested. 
The railroads are becoming interested in several places on the short 
truck haul. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, is the cost of transporting carriers’ 
mail on streetcars and busses embraced in this item? 


Mr. Bruce. No, sir. 
EFFECT OF RATE INCREASES ON POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. James. Mr. Bruce, when this settlement of rates was made by 
the ICC, I am not quite clear on this: The lump-sum settlement was 
made retroactive as compensation to the railroads; is that rght? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. In what year was that lump-sum payment made? 

Mr. Bruce. It was made in 1951, of $152,000,000. 

Mr. James. Does that show as a charge against the Post Office 
Department for that year? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. James. Therefore, by that sum of money the deficit may be 
said to have been increased in that year due to something over which 
the Post Office Department had no control? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. The cash deficit would be in- 
creased. 

Mr. Burke. It was increased that year. 


NRFRED FOR PROPER EVALUATION OF POSTAL DEFICIT 


Mr. James. I am asking that question to point out again that the 
public gets a very distorted picture of this deficit, and I think it is 
becoming increasingly important for the information of the people who 
are big patrons of the Post Office Department particularly to have 
those facts set forth as separate matters, so that the Department 
cannot be crucified for things over which they have no control. 

Mr. Burke. Of course, Mr. James, we have explained that in all 
public statements that we have made with respect to the fiscal year 
1951. 

Mr. James. Again I ask: Who gets to know it? Certainly the people 
that are quarreling with the deficit—the newspapers—ought to know, 
who get your reports and do not point out those things. 

[ think the Post Office needs a public relations department. I 
think there ought to be some way that people realize that these deficits 
are not what the published figures say they are. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. James. Here is a case where a very considerable part of your 
deficit for that year is something that you had no control over. You 
could not have changed it by 1 penny. 

Mr. Burke. That is correct. 

Mr. Gary. Mr. James, you are absolutely correct. Complaints 
come to me every day about increased rates, and they say: “You 
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talk about the great deficit in the Post Office Department. If you 
would just eliminate the waste, you would not have a deficit.” 

That is absolute folly. Last year we increased the rates one- 
hundred-and-some-odd million dollars. We increased salaries two- 
hundred-and-some-odd million dollars. You cannot continue to in- 
crease salaries, and costs for transportation such as you have here 
some $190,000,000, and still give the service at the rates that the 
people have been accustomed to pay. Everything else in this country 
has gone up in far greater proportion than have the postal rates. 

I am one of those that believe that the deficit can be trimmed to 
to some extent by applying modern methods, and that is the reason 
we have been insisting on it in this committee. But I do not care how 
modern you make the post office; you cannot eliminate the entire 
deficit because of the increase of salaries, wages, transportation, and 
other items that are entering into the cost of operating the post office. 
If you are going to increase the cost—and, frankly, | voted for the in- 
creases, because up until 1945 the postal employees had not had an 
increase for 20 vears, and they were entitled to some increases. I think 
they were entitled to all that they have gotten. But we might as well 
recognize the fact that you cannot increase those items and still give 
the same service without increasing the cost of the service. That is 
all there is to it. 

Mr. James. Mr. Strom, can you give us the information as to the 
cash deficit and the net deficit after deducting the items of penalty 
mail and other free services, for 5 years? 

Mr. Srrom. Your deficit for 1952 is $608,000,000, and for 1953 it 
would be $509,000,000. 

Mr. Gary. You have got to figure the increased rates in, because 
they are now a part of the regular rates. There is no more reason for 
carrying on old rates than there is for carrying on old salaries. But | 
can see Mr. James’ point. When in 1951 you paid retroactively cer- 
tain accumulated rates for 1947, 1948, and 1949, that should not be 
charged to the deficit for that particular year, but certainly the rates 
applicable to that particular year should figure in and should be in- 
cluded to show a true deficit picture. 

Mr. James. I think that is fair, because they have to live with it. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Postal deficit by fiscal years 


. anise eiantte 
| | 


1949 | 1950 1951 1952 1953 

Revenues $1, 571, 851, 202/$1, 677, 486, 967/$1, 777, 283, 000 $1, 965, 935, 000'$2, 152, 778, 000 
Obligations 2, 122, 980, 730) 2, 224, 319, 182) 2,305, 927, 570) 2, 733, 943, 261] 2, 822, 100, 000 
Retroactive rate increases | 

granted railroads by ICC 

Dec. 4, 1950 40, 400, 000 42,750, 000 22. 400, 000 
Adjusted obligations - .-| 2, 163, 380, 730) 2, 267,069, 182) 2, 328,327,570) 2,733, 943, 261) 2, 822, 100, 000 
Postal deficit 591, 529, 528 589, 582, 215 551, 044, 570 768, OO8, 261 669, 322, 000 
Less nonpostal services - 160, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 160, 000, 000 


Adjusted deficit 431, 529, 528 429, 582, 215 391, 044, 570 608, 008, 261 509, 322, 000 
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CLAIMS 


Amounts available for obligation 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Appropriation or estimate $5, 500, 000 $5, 500, 000 $5, 800, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings 238, 001 
Obligations incurred 5, 261, 999 5, 500, 000 5, 800, 000 


Obligations by activities 





Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate} 1953 estimate 

1 yperty damage claims $482, 664 $528, 000 $528, 000 
2 ) in the accounts of pc s ] 

66. 000 66, 000 66, 000 

3 4, 232. 800 4, 386, 000 4, 556, 000 

4. s invalid by reason of age 480, 535 520, 000 650, 000 

Obliga iS lI red ares 5, 261, 999 5, 500, 000 S00, 000 


Obligations by objects 


13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities: 


1951 i : uae .---. 90, 201, 999 
1952 : = : ; 5, 500, 000 
1953 SOE SR ee nent ee eae een Se nee eee Peeves : ee 5, 800, 000 


Mr. Gary. We will next consider the request for claims for 1953, 
and we will insert at this point in the record the table appearing at the 
top of page 118, from which it appears that the appropriation for 1952 
was $5,500,000 and the estimated request for 1953 is $5,800,000, an 
increase of $300,000. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Reconciliation of estimate fo current appropr ation 
Annual appropriation act, 1952, Public Law 111 $5, 500, 000 
Estimate, fiscal vear 1953 5, S00, 000 
’stimated increase over amount appropriated to date for 1952 300, 000 


REASON FOR INCREASE FOR 1958 


Mr. Gary. What does that increase cover? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, this increase of $300,000 is due to 
increases in two activities for the fiscal year 1953, the first of which 
is indemnities, domestic mail. The estimate for 1952 for that activity 
is $4,342,000, as compared with $4,512,000 for 1953, an increase of 
$170,000. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


It is not contemplated that there will be any radical change with 
respect to the number of claims that will be paid from that activity, 
but the reason for the increase is that for the fiseal year 1952 we 
paid out approximately $174,800 of money appropriated for 1951 for 
claims received in 1952. As you know, this particular appropriation 
provides for the settlements of claims for current and prior years. 
We contemplate that with the same number of claims for 1953, we 
will require approximately that difference. 
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Of course, the result of the operation of this particular activity is 
that with the amount of money fixed for the payment of claims in any 
particular year, you have to hold them for the next year when you 
cannot pay all of them with the amount of money appropriated for 
that particular year; and, conversely, if you have a claim received this 
year and you have money left over from the prior years, you can of 
course apply that money to the settlement of those claims, which has 
the effect of reducing the charges against you that particular year, 
and gives you, you might say, more money for that year for the pay- 
ment of claims received. 

Mr. Gary. Are most of these claims covered by insurance? 

Mr. Bruce. In this particular instance, indemnities on domestic 
mail are all for insurance. 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Gary. How do the receipts compare with the expenditures on 
claims? 

Mr. Strom. The total revenue from insured mail for 1950 is $22)- 
214,000, and expenditures are $21,523,000, or a profit of about 
$691,000. 

Mr. Gary. We will insert at this point in the record the table ap- 
pearing in the middle of page 121 of the justifications, showing the 
paid domestic mailings and revenue, and number of claims processed 
and indemnity. 

(The table referred to follows:) 


Paid Number 
Fiscal year domestic Revenues of claim Indemnity 
mailings processed 
1950 329, 583, 348 $66, 400, 710 545, 865 $4, 574, 640 
1951 328, 115, 000 65, 993, 000 513, 461 4, 229, 053 
1952 331, 601, 000 67, 381, 000 513, 461 4, 516, 800 
1965 334, 990, OOO 68, 604, 000 513, 104 4, 512, 000 


IEstimated. 


UNPAID MONEY ORDERS 


Mr. Gary: What is the reason for the increase in claims for money 
orders invalid by reason of age? 

Mr. Bruce. The reason for that increase of $130,000, Mr. Chair- 
man, is that we contemplate that the new money order system will 
recoup most of the items lost through the discontinuance of the postal 
note, and by virtue of that we contemplate that the number of invalid 
money orders because of age will increase from approximately 33,800 
to 42,200 in 1953, which will require, of course, additional money to 
pay to the owners of those invalid money orders. 

Mr. James. Mr. Burke, what happens to these claims for money 
orders that are invalid by reason of age when they go beyond the year 
limit? 

Mr. Burke. The claim must be presented to the Department, and 
there is a continuing record kept of all outstanding money orders that 
have not been paid. The accounting office maintains that record. 
When a claim is filed and the record is searched and it is found that 
payment has not been made, it is paid by warrant to the claimant. 
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Mr. JAMEs. Do you know the amount in dollars of the money 
orders that are more than 1 year old? 

Mr. Burke. We will insert the actual figures in the record. It isa 
huge sum of money. 

Mr. James. Could that be broken down in 5- or 10-year periods? 
Do you hold the thing on record after 10 years? 

Mr. Burxe. We hold the record back to the origin of the system. 

Mr. James. I think that, as in other departments, some of these 
things ought to be subject to some sort of a law, because this book- 
keeping, carrying you back to— 

Mr. Strom. We do not actually do any bookkeeping, Mr. James, 
except the maintaining of a list. That is all there is to it. So far as 
the funds are concerned, the money is transferred at the end of 2 
years to the postal revenue. For instance, in fiscal year 1950 we 
transferred $2,016,393. So it is going into our revenue, and you are 
only appropriating here for claims of that type which are more than a 
year old. The money is not held in an account as such. 

Mr. James. I think it would be an interesting thing to know what 
the total sum is. 

Mr. Burke. We will insert the total present dollar sum. 

Mr. James. A claim for invalid money orders might mean one 
thing to some people and another thing to other people, and it might 
be a good thing to know the amount of money that is on the list, in 
dollars. 

Mr. Strom. I have it right here. As of June 30, 1949, the sum was 
$37,608,310. 

Mr. James. Could that statement be inserted in the record sepa- 
rately so that it can be picked out and spotted by the people that read 
it? 

Mr. Strom. We will be glad to insert the table right here. 

Mr. Jamus. With the chairman’s permission, I would like to have 
it inserted. 

Mr. Srrom. I think we can bring it up to date. 

Mr. James. Will the chairman agree to have that table inserted 
showing the amount of money orders that are invalidated by reason 
of age? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 

The value of outstanding money orders in excess of 1 year old as of June 30, 


1951, was $39,231,392. 


Mr. James. I have nothing further. 
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POSTAL OPERATIONS 


Amounts available for obligation 


1951 actual | 1952estimate | 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate ; " : ---|$1,800,500,000 '$1,850,000,000 |$2, 177, 000, 000 
Transferred to ‘“‘General administration, Post Office Depart 
ment,’’ pursuant to Publie Law 253______- se Bee i : —1, 000, 000 |_. : 
Adjusted appropriation or estimate iis erie ahaa 1, 800, 500, 000 |1, 849, 000, 000 | 2, 177, 000, 000 
Proposed supplemental due to pay increases ra 3 259, 065, 000 |___- Stee 
Transferred to ‘‘Contributions to postal revenues”’ (for ‘‘oper- 
ating expenses, General Services Administration,’’ pursuant 
to Reorganization Plan No. 18 of 1950) aS —14, 478, 824 |_. ae 
Reimbursements from other accounts_-_. ; e ioe 3, 896, 201 4, 162, 000 4, 468, 000 
Total available for obligation ‘ ---------|1, 789, 917, 377 |2, 112, 227, 000 | 2, 181, 468, 000 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings P —_ ‘ 2, 848, 681 sd 
Obligations incurred -.-- 2 —_ — s 1, 787, 068, 696 2, 112, 227, 000 | 2.181, 468, 006 
Comparative transfer from— 
“General administration, Post Office Department’’__.__-. 272, 827 667, S51 
“Transportation of mails, Post Office Department’’___.- . 329, 000 
Total obTimpetioms...-. ..~ccnncacdcces serial dass acl - 11, 787, 341, 523 [2, 113, 223, 851 2, 181, 468, 000 
Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Direct Obligations | 

















1. Administration of post office operations. - $125, 354, 654 , 625 $153, 941, 000 
2. Mail handling and window service 730, 218, 671 , 803 908, 752, 006 
3. Collection, delivery, and local transportation 

(a) Collection and delivery . Soe 411, 450, 598 486, 204, 696 505, 975, 000 

(6) Local transportation. : : A an 80, 156, 387 , 363 81, 680, 000 

(c) Rural delivery_....-- ‘ Rae See Biles 168, 757 195, 480, 000 

Total collection, delivery, and local transportation.| 660, 369, 367 768, 072, 816 135, 000 

4. Mail handling in transit ? 145, 453, 984 168, 974, 650 576, 000 

5. Operation and care of buildings. - - 88, 920, 707 104, 285, 332, 000 

6. General postal supply services-....--.- : . . 33, 127, 939 35, 92 43, 444, 000 

Total direct obligations oonee----e------ |], 783, 445, 322 |2, 109, 061, 851 | 2, 177,000, 000 
Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts 

2. Mail handling and window service 3, 3, 838, 000 4, 144, 000 

5. Operation and care of buildings 324, 000 324, OO 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements from 

other accounts-.- 3, 896, 201 4, 162, 000 4, 468, 000 

Total obligations_. 1, 767,4 2, 113, 223, 851 | 2, 181, 468, 000 
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Obligations by objects 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 


Summary of Personal Services 








Total number of permanent positions 359. 669 365, 937 3 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 121, 597 133, 352 136, 339 
Average number of all employees 472, 688 489, 666 502, 219 
Average salaries and grades 

Ungraded positions: Average salary $3, 497 $3, 969 $3, 986 


) 1 } . 
Personal service obligations 


Permanent positions 1, 217, 260, 845 1, 399, 372,411 | 1,441, 712, 324 





Part-time yorary positions ‘ 349, 692, 882 463, 492, 839 481, 590, 580 
Payment above basic rates 46, 744, O82 55, 431, 058 56, O85, 767 
lotal personal service obligations 1, 613, 697, 809 |1, 918, 206,308 | 1, 979, 388, 671 


Direct Obligations 








01 1,610, 125, 608 1,914, 458, 308 | 1,975, 2 
02 10, 470, 991 11, 261, 697 12, 
03 yg 73, 198, 934 79, 895, 186 RO, 
04 s 1, 656, 621 1, 877, 000 2, 
05 ce 30, 151, 449 36, 477, 552 43, 611, : 
06 ti 2, 813, 713 2, 976, 875 
07 1 5, 237, 802 7,020, 949 8, 
S es | i by her ag 55, 380 57, O85 
08 eria 29, 716, 542 31, 079, 213 32 
09 0. O1 797 23. 9 if 1Y 
13 iT inde n 5 18 0 
Total direct obligations 1, 783, 445, 322 ,2, 109,061,851 | 2, 177, 000, 000 
Oblioa } Out of F rsé s } Other A ’ 
ol service 3, 572, 201 3, 838, 000 | 4, 144, 000 
04 ‘ation services 324, 000 324, 000 | 324, 000 
rotal obligations payable out of re burst s from 
other accounts... 3, 896, 201 | 4,162, 000 4, 468, 000 
Total obligations 1, 787, 341, 523 |2, 113, 223, 851 | 2, 181, 468, 000 


Mr. Gary. We will next consider the request for ‘Postal oper- 
ations’ for 1953, and in this connection we will insert the table at the 
top of page 62 of the justifications. 

(The table referred to follows: ) 


’ - - : ; 
Reconciliation of estimate to current appropriation 


Annual appropriation act, 1952, Public Law 111 : $1. 850. 000, 000 
Supplemental appropriation act, Public Law 253 ; — 1, 000, 000 


Total amount appropriated, 1952_. 1 1, 849, 000, 000 
Deduct: Comparative transfer to “General administration” 700 


Comparative transfer from ‘‘General administration’’_. 668, 551 
Comparative transfer from “Transportation of mails’’ ; +329. 000 
Total comparative appropriation, 1952__. 1, 849, 996, 851 


Estimate, fiscal vear 1953 ae 2, 177, 000, 000 
Estimated increase over amount appropriated to date for 
1952 327, 003, 149 


not include estimated t of $259,065,000 for Public Laws 204 a 


Mr. Gary. It appears from this table that the total amount appro- 
priated for 1952 is $1,849,000,000. There are three transfers, two 
with “General administration’ and one from ‘Transportation of 
mails,’ which leaves a total comparative approprietion for 1952 of 
$1,849,996,851. The estimate for the fiscal year 1953 is $2,i177,000,- 
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000, an increase of $327,003,149. The 1952 assessment, however, 
does not include the aeaiod cost of $259,065,000 for Public Laws 
204 and 233, which are the pay increase bill and the annual leave bill. 


REASON FOR INCREASE FOR 1953 


Mr. Bruce, will you tell us what the breakdown of that $327,000,000 
increase is? 

Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, the estimated cost of Public Law 204 
for 1952 was $241,479,000, and the estimated cost of Public Law 233 
for that portion of 1952 in which the law was applicable is $17,586,000, 
which when added to the $1,849,996,851 appropriated to date on a 
comparative basis for postal operations leaves a net difference of 
$67,938,149 as compared with that estimated for 1953 in the amount 
of $2,177,000,000. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


ADMINISTRATION OF POST-OFFICE OPERATIONS 


This appropriation 1s made up of six activities, the first of which 
is administration of post-office operations. This activity includes 
two accounts, that of salaries and travel, postmasters, and salaries 
and travel, assistant postmasters. The estimate for 1952 is $151,- 
535,625, including estimated costs of $24,785,625 for Public Laws 204 
and 233. The estimate for 1953 is $153,941,000, an inerease of 
$2,409,010: 

By far the major portion of this increase is for postmuasters. Of 
this increase, $1,934,047 is for postmasters because of statutory 
increases mandatory by law. As the receipts of post offices increas« 
of course, the salary of the postmaster increases accordingly. 

The remainder of the increase of $499,032 is for assistant post- 
masters, of which amount $97,032 will be because of the operation 
of Public Law 204, which increased the salary brackets of assistant 
postmasters, together with $146,022 based on mandatory increases 
because of the requirement of law that salaries of assistant postmasters 
be increased as the receipts of their post offices are increased. That 
follows pretty much the same type of scale as applicable to postmasters 

The remaining increase is $255,978, which is for the salaries of 
additional assistant postmasters, the major number of whom were 
appointed during the current fiscal vear. 

The estimate does not provide for any additional assistant post- 
masters for next year. Because of the increase in size of these offices 
it was felt that it was necessary to appoint 175 additional assistant 
postmasters in the current fiscal vear, and that difference is the cost 
that will be required on a full-year basis for next year as compared 
with the part-vear appointments for this year. 


MAIL HANDLING AND WINDOW SERVICE 


The second activity involved in this appropriation is that of mail 
handling and window service. This includes the accounts of salaries 
and travel, clerks, first- and second-class offices; salaries and travel, 
clerks, third-class offices; contract station service; and clerical allow- 
ances for the fourth-class offices. The estimate for 1952 is $880,264,- 
803, including an estimate of $121,209,353 for the provisions of Public 
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Laws 204 and 233. The estimate for 1953 is $908,572,000, an increase 
of $28,307,197. 
PERSONAL SERVICES 


By far the major portion of this increase is for personal services, as 
these accounts involve primarily that type of expenditure. The 
increase for personal services is $27,849,667, of which amount $12,- 
767,647 is applicable to the additional costs of Public Laws 204 and 
233 in fiscal year 1953. The estimate for these personal services 
involves a net increase of 5,417.3 additional equivalent full-time 
positions, of which number 2,698.7 will be required for the granting 
of additional leave on a full-vear basis as required by Public Law 233. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, | want to point out that this 
represents an increase in manpower of approximatelv 1.3 percent for 
the employment of clerks in first-, second-, and third-class offices, 
whereas the increase in volume is estimated in excess of 3 percent 
for the same vear. 

INCREASE IN ANNUAL LEAVE 


Mr. Gary. Let me ask you this question: Is the increase in clerks 
and help made necessary by the annual leave program? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. Of course, the 1953 cost does include that 
additional help. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Gary. The 1953 costs include that, but when you give us the 
figures as to what the Annual Leave Act costs, that includes these 
additional clerks? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. That is the cost. 

Mr. Gary. The chief cost is in the employees that vou have to pay 
to take the place of the regular employees when they are on leave? 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct, sir. The remainder of the increase 

Mr. Gary. There again, although there is an increase in the Post 
Office, there is a decrease in other departments, because in equalizing 
the annual leave between postal emplovees and classified civil service 
employees, they raised the postal employees some and reduced the 
other civil-service employees. 

Mr. Bruce. That is correct. 


DETAILS TO MILITARY CAMPS 


The remainder of the increase of $457,530 is made up of two items. 
of per diem to military detail. It is contemplated that we will increase 
such allowances from 300 to 320 activated camps. We must detail 
postal employees and pay them more per diem in 1953 as compared 
with 1952. 

CONTRACT STATIONS 


The remaining $400,000 is for the provision of 200 additional con- 
tract stations in 1953 together with the cost of the renewing of con- 
tracts for that same year. As you know, contract stations serve a very 
useful purpose in the operation of the postal service, the gross receipts 
of which in the calendar year 1950, which is the last report that we 
have compiled to date, exceeded $44,000,000 in gross postal business 
done at those stations. 








COLLECTION, DELIVERY, AND LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


The third activity in this appropriation is that of collection, de- 
livery, and local transportation, which includes the accounts for 
salaries and travel, city delivery carriers; salaries, fees and travel, 
special delivery messengers; salaries and travel, vehicle service; 
vehicle hire; Government vehicle operations; purchase of vehicles 
(outside limitation); purchase of vehicles (limitation); salaries and 
travel, pneumatic tube service; mail messenger service; carfare; and 
salaries and transportation, rural carriers. 

The estimated total for 1952 is $768,072,816, of which amount 
$86,550,417 is estimated as the cost of Public Laws 204 and 233. The 
estimate for 1953 is $783,135,000, an increase of $15,062,184. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The gross increase because of personal services, which accounts for 
the greater volume of cost among those amounts, is $24,267,515 for 
the employment of the equivalent of 5,349.5 additional positions. Of 
this number, 1,880.4 is for the purpose of granting annual leave for the 
full year under Public Law 233, the additional cost of which, including 
that for Public Law 204, is $9,492,340. 


PURCHASE OF VEHICLES 


This increase in cost of personnel is offset by a reduction of $9,305,- 
331 in other objects of expenditure in that activity. Virtually all of 
this reduction is due to the elimination of $11,069,000 carried in the 
1952 estimate for the purchase of motor vehicles. It is not con- 
templated that any motor vehicles will be purchased in 1953 other 
than some tractors, 50 tractors, and 150 trailers. 

Mr. Gary. Why is that, Mr. Bruce? 

Mr. Bruce. The reason for that is that in purchasing such a large 
number of vehicles you cannot get immediate delivery. The delivery 
is staggered. Under the present contract we will receive 3,248 of 
these trucks in 1953, which is more than enough to permit us to retire 
all overage trucks—that is, those with either 6 years or 50,000 miles 
of service—and, as a matter of fact, we can go beyond that. We can 
use some of those vehicles for replacing high-priced contracts. 

This estimate provides for reduction of $298,293 in vehicle hire 
because of that reason. We are also reducing the cost of Government 
vehicle operation by $258,989 because of the newer vehicles. 


TRUCK REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. Would it not be advisable, however, to get your truck 
replacement program on an annual basis so that you replace a certain 
number of them each vear? 

Mr. Brucr. We contemplate just exactly that, Mr. Chairman. 
You see, we are following the standards set up for Government 
6 vears or 50,000 miles. Now, the 1954 estimate will include sufficient 
trucks to replace all those that in that year will reach that amount of 
mileage or age, 

Mr. Gary. If you wait until 1954 to get vour money, will you be 
able to get your trucks in time? You are having 3,000 vehicles 

95191—52——11 
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delivered in 1953, out of 1952 appropriations. To get additional 
deliveries in 1954 would you not have to get an appropriation in 1953? 

Mr. Bruce. Not that small a number. You see, the reason for 
that is we had a backlog to catch up, and we ordered 5,000 or 6,000 
trucks at a time. When we bring our fleet up to date, we will not 
require anywhere near that number of trucks to keep it current. 

Mr. Gary. You have caught up on your backlog? 

Mr. Bruce. We will catch up in 1953. 

Mr. Gary. With the orders that have been placed now, you will 
be up with your backlog? 

Mr. Burke. Last vear, Mr. Chairman, you gave us twice our usual 
appropriation on account of the Korean situation, so we could double 
our orders last year, anticipating that thev might be more difficult 
to get this vear. So you gave us easily twice as much in last vear’s 
appropriation, with the idea we would catch up that backlog, get rid 
of the old trucks, and be on a basis where we could replace annually 
on the standards set. 

Mr. Gary. Now you have caught up? 

Mr. Burke. Yes; we have caught up. 

Mr. Gary. You have caught up on your backlog, and in 1954 you 
will get on an annual basis——- 

Mr. Burke. Replacements. 

Mr. Gary. Replacements, so that your replacements each year will 
be fairly uniform, the same number each year? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, on the basis of 50,000 miles or 6 years of service, 
whichever occurs first. 

Mr. Gary. What is your total number of vehicles? 

Mr. Bruce. As of December 31, 1951, the total of trucks, tractors, 
and trailers was 17,483. 

Mr. Gary. So that your replacement, when you get it on an annual 
basis, will be in the neighborhood of 3,000 a year? 

Mr. Bruce. Possiblv less than that, Mr. Chairman, and T base 
that on the fact that for 1953 we contemplate receiving delivery of 
3,248 trucks, of which number we will require 2,213 for replacement 
purposes. We will use the other 1,035 for relieving of higher-priced 
contracts and other purposes where we can use it to the advantage of 
the Government. It will probably be more near 2,000. 


AUTOMOBILES FOR POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Gary. Far be it from this committee to suggest any outlays 
that are not necessary, but it does appear to me that vour postmasters 
in your larger cities should have an automobile at their disposal. 

Mr. Bruce. That would require amendment of the law. 

Mr. Gary. Well, I would recommend such an amendment to the 
law. I think that in vour larger cities, particularly in the cities where 
you have several stations, there should be at least one or more auto- 
mobiles there that could be used by the postmaster and bv the other 
officials who have to go from one station to the other on official busi- 
ness. I see no reason in the world why they should have to use their 
own ears. And it might be advisable under those circumstances, 
instead of assigning a car full time to a postmaster, to have one or 
more cars in the garage that could act as a pool for the officials and 
employees who have to get around on official business from one station 
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to the other. We visited several of these large cities, and you do not 
have a car in any of them. 


MAIL HANDLING IN TRANSIT 


Mr. Bruce. Mr. Chairman, the fourth activity in this appropria- 
tion is mail handling in transit, and that involves only one account: 
salaries and travel, postal transportation service. The estimate for 
1952 is $168,974,650, including an estimate of $17,010,000 for Publie 
Law 204 and $1,433,500 for Public Law 233. The estimate for 1953 
is $173,576,000, an increase of $4,601,350. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


As this account involves mostly personal services, the cost for this 
purpose alone is, or the increase for this purpose alone is, $4,212,028, 
which is for 856.4 additional equivalent positions, of which number 
441.2 equivalent positions are for the granting of leave under Public 
Law 233. The remainder is required for the purpose of handling the 
increased volume of mail which is estimated in excess of 3 percent. 


TRAVEL 


The remainder of the increase chargeable to this account is for the 
travel of postal transportation clerks of $389,322. This, of course, 
takes into account the additional positions for whom they must pay 
travel, together with the fact that as branch lines are steadily being 
discontinued or curtailed it is necessary to place the postal transporta- 
tion clerks on other assignments, generally on the main lines serving 
those areas, which in turn will increase the cost of travel payable to 
these employees. 


OPERATION AND CARE OF BUILDINGS 


The fifth activity is operation and care of buildings, which includes 
the accounts for salaries and travel; custodial service: communica- 
tion services; rents; rent allowances, fourth class offices; fuel and 
utility services; and buildings, supplies, equipment, and maintenance. 

The estimate for 1952 is $104,609,502, which includes $7,624,558 
for Public Law 204 and $192,347 for Public Law 233. The estimate 
for 1953 1s $114,656,000, which is an increase of $10,046,498. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The personal services involved in this activity are for the salaries 
and travel of the custodial service, which includes all emplovees 
required to maintain and clean those buildines under the control 
of the Post Office Department, ine'uding leased and rented quarters 
The estimate for 1953 includes additional cost of $1,932,653 for an 
equivalent increase of 429.3 positions. Of th's number of additional 
positions, 58.1 is for the purpose of granting additional leave as re- 
quired by Public Law 233. The remainder ‘s necessary for the pur- 
pose of providing adequate cleaning personnel to meet the exnanding 
space requirements of the Department. It provides 31 new pos'tions 
for Government-owned buildings and 527 positions on a full-vear 
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basis for the space required for approximately 400 additional stations 
and branches. 

Of course, out of that number of positions we would not get the 
full-year service, which accounts for the difference between the 527 
and the 371.2 that we will get from that number of appointments as 
they will be appointed and employed throughout the year as the 
leases are made for additional stations, branches, or other quarters. 


OTHER OBJECTS OF EXPENDITURE 


The remainder and major portion of the increase is $8,113,845 for 
the other objects of expenditure charged to this activity. Of this 
amount, $7,110,861 is for rents and utility services. That is for the 
purpose of paying the rent and utility services for the additional space 
necessary to relieve congested areas in the larger post offices. Approx- 
imately 1,750,000 square feet of additional space is necessary for the 
larger offices, and there will be established approximately between 
400 and 440 new stations or branches for the further purpose of 
relieving post offices. 

In these offices, in addition to paying for the rent, you must also, 
of course, pay for the utility services, and it is estimated that the 
combined cost will be $7,110,861 in 1953. 

Mr. Gary. What about smaller offices? 

Mr. Bruce. The increase in the smaller offices is almost nominal. 
That runs along at a fairly even rate. While there is some minor 
increase, it does not amount to too much. It is mostly for the neces- 
sity of obtaining additional space for these larger offices, including air- 
mail fields and, of course, postal transportation terminals. 

Included in the estimate is $692,493 which we have to expend each 
year for temporary space for the postal transportation service primarily 
to handle the Christmas mails. That runs into quite an item. 


TRANSPORTATION OF SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The remaining largest expenditure of that activity is $453,119 for 
building supplies, equipment, and maintenance and the increased 
cost of shipping supplies and materials because of the elimination 
of the so-called return movement railroad cars. As you know, we 
formerly paid for the cars returned whether ay were empty or loaded. 
Now we have to pay only one way and we cannot any longer use that 
space for the transportation of materials or equipment unless we pay 
forit. Ofcourse, that is going to run the cost up. 

Mr. Gary. You mean that under the rate case they have eliminated 
that? 

Mr. Strom. The round-trip provision has been eliminated. 

Mr. Burke. The return deadhead movement has been eliminated. 

Mr. Gary. That reduces your expenditure in that field, however, 
does it not? 

Mr. Bruce. In railroads? 

Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Bruce. Well, it did and it did not. The ICC in setting their 
rate undoubtedly took into account that the railroads no longer 
obtained pay for the return movement, and it is problematical as 
to whether we made any money on that or not, because it is all 











included now as the movement one way rather than revenue from 
two-way movement. 


GENERAL POSTAL SUPPLY SERVICES 


The sixth activity in this appropriation is that of general postal 
supply services. This includes the allotment account for salaries and 
travel, supplies and equipment, stamps and accountable paper, equip- 
ment shops, postal supplies and equipment, printing, field service, 
modern mechanical and other devices (limitation). 

The estimate for 1952 is $35,928,455, of which amount $259,2C0 is 
due to the operation of Public Law 204. The estimate for 1953 is 
$43,444,000, an increase of $7,515,545. 


PERSONAL SERVICES 


The personal service charges of that allotment account involve no 
additional personnel but actually a reduction of 0.6, which is no 
change with respect to the status of the number of employees in those 
items. The additional personal service charges of $19,375 are for 
miscellaneous personnel changes, such as mandatory within-grade 
promotions, grade changes, and items of that nature. 


POSTAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


The major portion of the charges to this activity are for all other 
objects of expenditure amounting to $7,496,170. The largest of these 
is for postal supplies and equipment. Chargeable to this account is 
$425,592 for the increase in transportation cost because of increased 
quantity of supplies, materials, and equipment to be shipped for post 
offices. 

There is an increase of $22,800 in rental cost of tabulating equip- 
ment for the 12 regional accounting offices to provide for the full-year 
operation in 1953 as compared with the part-year cost of 1952. 

There is a charge of $533,742 for the increased cost of processing 
paid money orders because of the charge by the Federal Reserve banks 
in 1953 at $4.30 per thousand as compared with a charge of $3 per 
thousand in 1952. 

There is a cost estimate of $751,181 increase in supplies and 
materials for post offices because of the greater quantity required 
in 1953 due to the expansion of the postal service as a result of the 
increase in mail volume, the required supplies for experimental equip- 
ment adopted in 1952 as standard equipment, and supplies for the 
12 regional accounting offices on a full-year basis in 1953. There is 
the cost of $5,369,739 for postal equipment for the purpose of pro- 
viding $4,230,000 for the installation of conveyor systems, about 
$3,000,000 of which will be at truck terminals, $755,000 for experi- 
mental equipment, and $384,739 for equipment due to expanded 
service. 

That completes all of the major items chargeable to the appropria- 
tion ‘Postal operations.”’ It should be pointed out, Mr. Chairman, 
that this takes into account too the savings of $6,010,000 as deducted 
from the account for clerks, first- and second-class offices, because of 
savings that will be made as a result of the operation of the new 
money-order system in post offices. 








INCREASE 


Mr. Gary. Can you 


furnish 
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IN 


us 


with 


< 


PERSONNEL 


a tabulation showing the 


increases and decreases in the personnel in each category? 


Mr. Bruce. 


Yes, sir. 


Mr. Gary. I would like to have that for all four appropriations. 
(The matter referred to follows: ) 














m a . . : 
Total average paid employment by fisca 
Appropriation and activity 1952 
GENERAL ADMINISTRATION 
Coor t a ty 
Executive dire ct d st 251. 4 
1) ct ( n 1, 660.6 
Insp ‘ ’ 1, 312.2 
etal, coordination and control 3, 224. 2 
Direction of pest-office operations 349.0 
Direct on of transportation service 24Q? 
Direction of general service 3] 
I ner 1 t 1,179.7 
POSTAL OPERATIONS 
Adn tration of post-office oper S 17. 345.8 
Mail ndl vindow service 221, 792. 1 
Collection, delivery, and local transp 
Collection and deliv 123, 516. 4 
Local transportatior &, 002.3 
Rural delivery 35, 818. 2 
Total, collection, delivery, and local trar ortati 167, 336.9 
Mail handling in transit 36, 906 
Operation and care of buildings 15. 664. 6 
General postal sup} rvic 620.0 
Total post il opera 189. 665 
Grand t 103, 845, ¢ 
Ir S ’ ive positions of leave replacem lue to Public Law 2 
2 In iver posit ic eave replacement due to Publie 2 
3 Inc erage positions of leave replacement due to 23 


POSTAL 


RECEIPTS 


AND 


MAIL 








VOLU 


e@ 
Increase (+) 
195 or 

decrease (—) 
é 0.5 

1. § ) 144 
] 16.0 33.8 
3,1 S 110.4 
346. 1 Pe 
288.8 3.0 
1] 7.6 
1, 100. 4 79. 3 
47, 432.4 +86. 6 
027, 277.6 +5, 485. 5 
127, 782. 7 +4, 266.3 
8, 444.4 +442. 1 
36, 459. 3 +641. 1 





4 +5, 349.5 

762.9 +56. 4 
03.9 +-429. 3 
619.4 6 

501, 872.6 +-12, 206. 7 
0) 173.0 12, 127.4 


ME 


Mr. Gary. We will also insert in the record at this point the table 
at the boftom of page 64 of the justification entitled “Trend in Postal 


Receipts and Mail Volume.”’ 


(The table referred to follows:) 


1951: Total_- 


1952: 
Total 


Comp 


ised revenue ar 
irative total 
Percent increase 
1953 
Total 
Increased revenue and pay and leave costs 
Comparative total 


Percent increase 


| 


1, 777, 283, 000 


1, 865, 935, 000 
109, 694, 000 
1, 856, 241, 000 


4.44 


52. 778, 000 





25, 137. 000 


3.7] 


297, 641, 000 | 


49, 


}, 602, 375, 000 
, 300, 000, 000 


, 300, 000, 000 


3.64 | 


9, 763,006,000 | 


1, 849, 996, 851 | 


Obligations power 
(dollars | (average 
po. tions 


1, 783, 445, 322 


2, 109,061,851 | 488, 714.3 
259, 065, 000 | 5,104.0 


483, 610.3 


we 9 K2 
‘ &. 00 


o 


2, 177, 000, 000 
284, 000, 000 


500, 852. 5 
10, 365.1 


763,000,000 | 1,893,000, 000 | 490, 487. 4 


3.03 | 


ma 1.42 
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TRUCK USE AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Gary. We will also insert in the record the two tables relating 
to truck use and man hours at the bottom of page 79 of the justifica- 
tions, and also the table in the middle of page 80. 

(The tables referred to follow:) 





mm , Mechanics at urs of depot and pro jucti m mMan- 
Truck uss Tec spies and Ho sda st PS : n a 
} garagemen interstation rvice hours in thou- 
Fiscal year - 
Man- | four 
Hour eed Pace reel Saal 
in thou- Index fi +15 « Index pag Ne Index Regular ra 
(in thonu- sand tk 
Sand sands 
tienen e o eaania 
1047... 100 100 7,070 , $ 
1948... 105, 2 112.1 7, 206 01.9 } 
1949 117.0 131.1 7, 790 110. 2 4, 214 t 
1950 131.1 128.0 8, 207 117.4 4, 285 4 2 
1951 143.6 129. 7 8, O4 122.2 4, SA 4, 295 
1952 esti itk 155. ¢ 131.8 9, OOK 127 1,49 $, 509 
1953 estimat« 169 138. 8 9, 400 ] i) } 4, 761 





VEHICLES IN FLEET 
Mr. Gary. We would also like to have inserted at this point in the 
record the statement of vehicles in fleet, which shows the inventory 
as of December 31. 
(The matter referred to follows:) 


Local transportation - P urchase of ve h cle 8 li rn tat ron -State ment of ve h cles 
in fle et 


Fiscal year on hand oO! 





1 rey ri 
ane Capacity purchase June 30, Dec. 31, De 
1951 1951 1951 

Ford 1-ton 1929 197 38 

Do 1,-ton 1920 107 6 -101 
International 1930 l l 
Chevrolet 1930 56 2%) 34 

Do 1930 14 14 
Ford 1931 | 441 96 351 

Do 1931 166 1) 4 
Autocar 1932 17 14 
White ( 1932 78 57 21 
International 2-ton 1932 3 2 
White do 1932 1S 17 
Ford l-ton 1932 811 349 1652 
International do 1932 63 23 —40 
Chevrolet... ‘ . do 1932 217 86 131 
Ford ES 14-ton 1932 166 37 129 

Do 2-ton 1936 1 ] 
International 2 , 14-ton 1936 55 2 —29 
Ford : : ----...| 144ton 1937 ] —] 

Do l-ton 1937 3 3 
International do.... 1937 100 QS 3 
Ford id 16-ton : 1937 1 —} 
Chevrolet 1!4-ton 1938 227 213 —14 
Ford i 1-ton 1938 l ] 
International do 1938 411 347 —64 
Chevrolet lé-ton.__ | 1938 1 onl 
White 3-ton 1939 65 65 
International 1-ton 1939 46 343 123 
Ford 2 114-ton } 1940 1 : —1 

Do 1-ton } 1940 18] 135 —46 
International] do | 1940 344 291 — 5S 
Chevrolet : do | 1940 4 4 

Do 1o-ton | 1940 1 —1 


White 3-ton | 1941 40) 40 
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Local transportation—Purchase of vehicles (limitation)—Statement of vehicles 
in fleet—Continued 





| Number | Number | Number 
: . ie Fiscal year} on hand | onhand | replaced 
Make Capacity purchase June 30, Dec. 31, Dec. 31, 
1951 =| 1951 =| 1951 
Ford 2-ton 1941 1 l 
Chevrolet 1}9-ton 1941 2 2 
Ford do 1941 | 2 . —1 
Do 1-ton 1941 151 144 —7 
Chevrolet : : 84-ton__ 1941 1 —1 
Do Lo-ton 1941 1] 10 —1 
Ford do 1941 4 . -4 
White 3-ton 1942 15 15 | 
Chevrolet... 11%-ton_ 1942 1 | —} 
Do 14-ton 1942 1 =i 
Ford : do__. 1942 1 1 
White 2-ton 1945 12 12 
G.M.C 3-ton 1946 6 6 
Ford 2-ton 1946 1 1 on 
Chevrolet 16-ton 1946 942 931 —11 
Ford do 1946 182 178 —4 
Dodge 34-ton 1946 6 6 : 
International 114-ton 1947 1,819 1,819 
Ford do 1947 1 l 
D 1-ton 1947 1 1 s 
( 3-ton 1948 240 240 
1l¢-ton 1948 1, 479 1, 478 —1 
do 1948 1 1 
-ton 1949 571 571 
119-ton 1949 1 l 
do 1949 3 3 = 
lo 1949 1, 203 1, 203 
3-tol 1950 600 | 600 : 
do 1950 4 eee * 
1-tor 1950 | 2,050 2,049 | —1 
-ton 1950 | 400 | 399 —1 
1-ton 1951 1, 021 3, 750 +2, 729 
ton 1951 1 i, Bere 
do 1951 734 1,477 +-743 
32 63 +31 
90 180 +90 
tro) _- ..| 1-ton 1950 2 2 
do 1950 2 2 é 
do 1950 2 2 = 
Divco do 1950 2 2 
Dodge ..do 1950 2 2 
Total = 15, 877 17, 483 1, 606 


TRUCK PURCHASE AND REPLACEMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Gary. We will also insert at this point the two paragraphs and 
the table at the bottom of page 83 relating to the truck purchase and 
replacement program. 

The matter referred to follows:) 


The amount of $510,000 is required for the purchase of 50 tractors and 150 
trailers. This addition to the fleet will provide a sufficient number ot this type of 
vehicles to properly equip the largest post office with the most economical type of 
transportation for interstation and depot work. In anumber of the cities to which 
the tractors and trailers will be assigned such equipment will allow the reassign- 
ment of 3-ton equipment and the elimination of expensive contract hauling. It 
is not anticipated that these vehicles will be used for short-haul transportation. 

As indicated above no funds are included in the estimate for 1953 for the pur- 
chase of motor vehicles other than tractors and trailers. The allotment for 1952 
will provide for the complete replacement of all overaged trucks by the end of the 
fiscal year 1953, based on the economic life of 6 years or 50,000 miles. This will 
reduce the necessity for expensive overhauls, provide the advantages of modern 
equipment in the operation of the service, and provide better operating conditions 
for personnel. The schedule of delivery and replacement of trucks through the 
fiscal year 1953 is as follows: 
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The June 30, 1951, inventory of trucks purchased prior to 1948___________- 7, 437 
1. Trucks to be delivered in fiscal year 1952__._.____________- 6, 22 
Of that number: 
Trucks to be used for extension of service Soe tte SOR 
Trucks to be used to replace hourly rate rental vehicles_._ 600 
Net number of trucks to be replaced____....._-___------ 5, 224 
Over-age trucks to be replaced in 1953___-_- Pant 2, 213 
2. Trucks to be delivered in fiscal year 19538________-. .. 3, 248 
Of that number: 
Trucks to be used for extension of service __ 535 
Trucks to be used to replace hourly rate rental vehicles 500 
Net number of trucks to be replaced in 1953____-__- ion eee 


OBLIGATIONS BY APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. Gary. Will you also provide for the record at this point a 
statement of obligations by object by month for the 6 months end- 
ing December 30, 1951, for each of the four appropriations? 

Mr. Srrom. Objects by month? 

Mr. Gary. Obligations. 

Mr. Srrom. We have objects by accounts. We have them by 
objects for the 3 years. We do not have them by objects by months. 
We have them by months but we do not have them split down to 
objects for each month. 

Mr. Gary. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Gary. Suppose you give it to us by months then for the first 
6 months. 

(The matter referred to follows:) 


Monthly obligations by appropriations July to December 1951 





General + ee bes mane 
Fiscal year 1952 1d ministra- Postal aby saad Pran 1 dis : Clair Total 
: tions tion of mail 
tion 
July... eae a att $1, 571, 935 $44, 649, 537 $307, 368 $209, 248, 863 
August > ‘ i 1, 671, 374 46, 280, 622 419, S89 213, 800, 401 
September-__-- = anionic |. kp tegen 46, 691, 713 389, 639 212, 190, 019 
Subtotal__-_-- ee : 4, 766, 723 491, 733, 792 137, 621, 872 1, 116, 896 635, 239, 283 
oe. eee 2, 000, 705 180, 931. 759 48. 384, 903 $60, 688 231, 778, 055 
November !_._-- ~ ee 162, 375, 519 49, 382, 859 432, 565 214, 248, 087 
December : posawat 1, 813, 865 242, 518, 224 52, 067, 946 411,395 296, 811, 430 
Ne NES 5, 871, 714 585, 825, 502 149, 835, 708 1, 304, 648 742, 837, 572 
TE ctidcinmnition scasneeabeacebibiaiia | 10, 638, 437 |1, 077, 559, 294 287, 457, 580 2, 421, 544 | 1,378, 076, 855 
| | | 


' 





1 Oblizations for October and November include payments retroactive to July 1951 for salary increases 
provided by Public Laws 201 and 204. 


UNIT FACTOR SYSTEM 


Mr. Gary. Have you gotten your accounting system to operating 
to the point yet that you can tell the cost of operating post offices in 
cities of similar size? 

Mr. Burke. Let me see if I understand you on that, Mr. Chairman. 
Do you mean have we definitely concluded our investigation of that 
unit-factor system which would enable us to provide a yardstick? 
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Mr. Gary. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. It is not completed. They are still working on it, 
but it is not completed. 

Mr. Gary. How many offices are you working on in that study? 

Mr. Burke. Fifty-eight offices they are working on. 

Mr. Gary. But the work is not yet completed? 

Mr. Burke. No; because it is a very difficult problem, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

CAREER POSTMASTERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, you have how many postmasters? 

Mr. Brucn. At the present time there are 41,025. 

Mr. Canrretp. When Mr. Hannegan was before us several years 
ago he indicated that more and more career men were being named to 
the position of postmaster, and later Mr. Donaldson told us that 
advance was being accelerated. Since that time, of course, we have 
had the Hoover Commission on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government recommend that the appointment of postmasters 
be taken out of politics. T understand that the President has endorsed 
that recommendation, and also the Postmaster General. That is true, 
is it not? 

Mr. Bruce. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CanrFre.p. Is it true that currently more and more career men 
are being named to the position of postmaster? 

Mr. Burke. Definitely. I may say, Mr. Canfield, that career men 
have been appointed in some of the largest cities in the country. As 
an example, Philadelphia, and Cleveland, Ohio within the past vear 
or so are two of the outstanding examples of the large cities. The 


number is increasing al! the time. 


POSTMASTERS’ MEETING IN WASHINGTON 


Mr. Canrieip. I notice by the Washington press that there is a 
large group of postmasters in the Nation’s Capital at this time, 
What is the reason for their gathering? 

\fr. Burke. I assume you refer to an annual meeting of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association of Postmasters. They, 
like all other groups of postal people, have their own organization, and 
that is something separate and apart from the Department itself. 
Most of the organizations—postmasters, supervisors, clerks, carriers 
have a meeting of their executive committee usually once a year, and 
most of them in January, here in Washington. The recent meeting 
is similar to that. They come in here for a day or two. It is about 
their association affairs. 


NUMBER OF CITY CARRIERS 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, what is the total number of carriers 
now being emploved by the Post Office Department? 

Mr. Bruce. As of December 31 there were 85,095 regular city 
carriers and 30,621 substitute city carriers. 

Mr. CanrieLtp. How many vacancies? 

Mr. Bruce. There were 3,742 vacancies among the regular com- 
plement as of that date. 
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Mr. Canrievp. And in the new fiscal year you project how many? 

Mr. Bruce. The new fiscal year involves equivalent positions 
rather than actual people, which is the number that I just gave you, 
and the estimate for 1953 is 122,525.4. You have to bear in mind. 
Mr. Canfield, that the estimate I gave you includes tens of thousands 
of Christmas temporaries employed for short periods of time, and 
employed during a rush season, and the vacation season. 


NUMBER OF CLERKS 


Mr. Canrietp. What is the picture with feference to clerks, the 
number that you now have and number projected? 

Mr. Bruce. Clerks in first- and second-class post offices, including 
the supervisors other than the assistant postmasters, we had as of 
December 31, 138,076 regular employees. There are 64,974 substi- 
tute clerical employees. 

Mr. Canrietp. And vacancies? 

Mr. Bruce. As of December 31, 1951, there were 5,495 vacancies 
among the regular complement. The equivalent full-time positions 
estimated for 1953, including Christmas temporary and all other types 
of employment, are 214,072. 


TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OF EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Canrietp. Mr. Bruce, I have a letter received today from the 
New Jersey Federation of Post Office Clerks. It is dated January 30, 
1951, and signed by Dennis C. Magnetti. I read it to you: 


Dear ConGRESSMAN CanFigeLp: The New Jersey Federation of Post Office 
Clerks wishes to bring to your attention a real threat to all post office employees 
that must be reversed before the breakdown of the entire civil service structure. 
Recent Executive orders, and particulariy the Whitten amendment, have created 
conditions in the postal service which are aimed at circumvention of basic civil 
service procedure. Temporary employees are now being hired without the usual 
competitive examination. Many directives and Executive orders have favored 
these emplovees, so much so that they have received privileges on an equal basi 
with bona fide civil service emplovees. It is not too farfetched to see that this 
type of employee will eventually be given a classified status by taking a non- 
competitive civil service examination. 

The removal of this amendment is of great concern to every classified postal 
employee, and we feel that it is a distinct threat to our position. The amendment 
can only lead to a non-civil service post office, with politics ruling all appointments 
and the protection of the emplovee vanishing. 

We urge you to do all in your power to remove this danger to our future by 
ing this amendment insofar as the Post Office Department is concerned. 


lift- 


F The Postmaster General touched generally on that subject in his 
presentation earlier in the week. Will you discuss it briefly at this 
time and tell us the attitude of the Department toward this alleged 
threat? 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Canfield, as the Postmaster General stated, the 
Post Office Department, as a matter of policy over the years, has 
never favored the employment of temporary help. Experience has 
shown that the employment of regular help is more economical and 
more efficient. The people have security. They have greater interest 
in their jobs. Particularly under present conditions we are competing 
with industry for our help, and the lack of security or inability to 
to offer security to these people causes them, if they do accept a job 
with us, to move on to some other job at the first opportunity. 
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Definitely, we want to make regular appointments. We have 
exerted every effort to bring that about. We have discussed the 
matter with the leaders in Congress who have charge of it. We have 
petitioned the Civil Service Commission for relief from this particular 
order, and we are working actively to bring about a resumption of the 
employment of regular people, that is, to resume probational appoint- 
ments from regular civil service lists. Definitely, that is our policy, 
and we are doing everything we can to correct that condition that 
this employee complains about. 


CUSTODIAL EMPLOYEES 


Mr. CanrigEtp. There have been some changes in the custodial 
picture in recent months, have there not? 

Mr. Brucr. The only change I know of that you may have refer- 
ence to, Mr. Canfield, would be the transfer of the management, vou 
might say, of the unclassified or classified cleaners from post office 
operations to the Bureau of Facilities, and of course that was in con- 
nection with a reorganization of the method of managing the Depart- 
ment, in order to put all like items together as part of our realinement 
of activities and allotments. Formerly we had a line of demarcation 
between a Federal building and leased quarters. The Bureau of Fa- 
cilities was responsible for both of them with respect to the operation 
of the Federal building and the rental of the leased quarters, but they 
did not cover the cleaning. That was under the Bureau of Post Office 
Operations, under the old appropriation structure that was required 
by law, but of course when we went to the one appropriation that bar 
was removed, and we immediately began steps to reorganize in order 
to put like functional matters in one place. Now in this arrangement 
the Bureau of Facilities has charge of all cleaning in any post office. 
They can move their personnel from either rented quarters or Federal 
buildings. It does not make any difference. 


TRANSFER OF POST OFFICE BUILDINGS TO GSA 


Under Reorganization Plan No. 18 93 Federal buildings were trans- 
ferred from the Post Office Department to the General Services 
Administration, and we transferred the employees, in excess of 4,000 
employees, together with the money to pay the salaries of those em- 
ployees, to General Services Administration. That was effective 
July 1, 1950. Of course, they have jurisdiction over those employees, 
and we no longer have responsibility for management of those build- 
ings. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY MESSENGERS 


Mr. Canrie.p. Mr. Bruce, will you discuss briefly the special 
delivery situation in the Post Office Department? The rates have been 
increased, and what is the picture with reference to this last year and 
the antitipcated future? 

Mr. Bruce. You mean with respect to volume? 

Mr. CanrreLp. And income. There was a loss, and I want you to 
dwell on it, if you will. 

How is the special delivery carrier compensated today? 
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Mr. Bruce. In the first-class offices they are compensated like 
clerks and carriers at a regular rate, and it is only in second-, third-, 
and fourth-class offices that they get a fee. So we pay them a regular 
rate for overtime and substitute, just the same as a city delivery car- 
rier. There is only a nickel an hour difference in the initial rate, and 
they do not go quite as high, but it is not too much difference. 

Mr. CanFIELD. How about the operation of the vehicle? 

Mr. Bruce. We pay 90 cents an hour, contract, or furnish a Govy- 
ernment-owned vehicle. 


PNEUMATIC TUBE SERVICE 


Mr. Canrietp. Are we still maintaining pneumatic-tube service? 

Mr. Bruce. In New York only. 

Mr. Canrietp. And your present contract runs how long? 

Mr. Burke. The present contract, under special legislation, is an 
authorization to continue for 10 years, to pay for the conversion from 
one kind of current to another, and at the expiration of that 10-year 
period that authorization to increase that mileage rate expires. 


eee = | COMMEMORATIVE STAMPS f 


Mr. Canrretp. Mr. Bruce, I have a letter from Mr. S. Henry 
Sampson, of Paterson, who is a prolific collector of commemorative 
stamps, in which he says, among other things: 

There is another issue that we collectors have in mind today, and that is the 
excessive printing of stamps. The Post Office prints from 110,000,000 to 125,- 
000,000 stamps of each issue of commemorative stamps, and they lay around the 
post offices for a year or two, or maybe each issue, until they are finally burned. 
There is no reason why we should print more than 70,000,000 stamps at one issue. 


Will you comment on my constituent’s statement? 

Mr. Burke. There are large issues of all commemorative stamps, 
and the need for the large issue is to supply the 41,000 post offices. 
Definitely none of those stamps are burned. They are kept on sale, 
sold for daily uses until the supply is exhausted. But definitely they 
are not burned. They are used for postage purposes, the same as 
any other postage stamp, and sold in the same way as other postage 
stamps are sold while they are available. 

Mr. CanFieup. I am glad to hear that, and I am sure that Mr. 
Sampson will be glad to have this authoritative information. 

Mr. Gary. That concludes the hearing. Thank you very much. 
I think it has been a very satisfactory hearing. 
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